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Tue long and useful literary career of Archdeacon Coxe, could not 
have been better closed than with the production of this, his last 
work. As an historical biographer, he stands unequalled among 
the writers of his day, and by his industry, and the magnificent 
style in which his works have appeared, he has given a dignity to 
his favourite pursuit, which it did not before possess. The life of 
a statesman, is very properly considered as inseparably connected 
with the events which occupied his attention. His actions, his 
successes and adversities, the whole current, in fact, of his public 
existence, are but the close embodying of all that affects, for the 
time, the destinies of his country. No man is less able to keep 
about him his own individuality, than a statesman. His proper 
and peculiar nature becomes suppressed, crushed under the strong 
pressure of public care and ambition, The man who loved display, 
while an inferior member of the state, is converted into the stern 
close plodding politician, as soon as he becomes a minister; the 
boldest spirit that ever filled a human heart, is kept within the 
narrow limits of calculation, when it attains this heizht of glory ; 
and he who seemed, by his calm and philosophical temperament, 
able to bear the pomp and fatigues of office, with more equable- 
ness of feelings and opinions, is generally either driven mad, retires 
in disgust, or makes the most lamentable mistakes by the ill ac- 
cordance of his sentiments, with the taste of the public, and of public 
men. It very seldom happens, therefore, that the character 
of a statesman stands in sufficient relief, to be an object of 
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interest, except as he is a statesman, and has acquired a known 
and fixed character in connection with his office. Hence arises one 
of the most difficult points in historical or political biography ; 
the preservation, namely, of the interest which belongs to it, as the 
story of a life without endangering its value, asa chapter of general 
history. In this respect, the works of Archdeacon Coxe possess 
very distinguished merit. The caution with which he sought for 
private letters and documents, the unremittiug attention which he 
paid to the minutest circumstances which could have influenced 
the conduct of his personages, and the qualifications which he 
enjoyed as a general historian, as well as biographer, contribute to 
render his productions of the highest value, whether they be read 
for the important light they throw on periods of great excitement, 
or for the equally useful purpose of studying human nature, when 
put to the utmost trial of its strength, and in situations where, if its 
usual characteristics remain the same, we may at once conclude 
that the power or weakness, the foibles or virtues of humanity 
are indeed universal. 

The lives of few statesmen offer more interesting traits of 
private character, than those of the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother, Henry Pelham. They appear to have retained through the 
most busy career of a political life, all the dispositions which 
generally exert their strength in less elevated stations. The irri- 
tability of the former, his almost instantaneous readiness to plead 
an excuse, if he had been guilty of any harshness, his keen appre- 
hension of the smallest personal friendship or coldness, and the 
vanity which was mixed up with the most serious patriotism, 
these are as conspicuous in the powerful statesman, in the active 
and manceuvring politician, as they would have been if Thomas 
Holles had been neither Duke of Newcastle nor principal Secre- 
tary of State. His distinguished brother was formed of firmer 
materials, but was not less conspicuous for being as a minister 
of state, what was natural to him had he been born to a private 
station. 

This celebrated man, who held so important a part in one of 
the most trying nore of the English government, was the 
second son of Lord Pelham, and born in the year 1696. Having 
finished his education at Oxford, he served for a short time in the 
army; after leaving which he made the tour of the continent, and 
on his return was elected a member of parliament for the borough 
of Seaford, in Sussex. In 1721 he was called to the treasury board, 
through the friendship of Sir Robert Walpole, and was chosen mem- 
ber for the county of Sussex, which he continued to represent till his 
death. In 1724 he became secretary of war, which office he retained 
for about six years, when he was made pay-master of the forces. 

This prosperous commencement of his public life was, un- 
doubtedly, greatly owing to the powerful connections he enjoyed 
by his family rank, and the interest of his brother; but the sound 
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and practical talent which he possessed was still more favourable 
to his elevation. He is represented as having been very early in 
his career a judicious and powerful speaker, manifesting in his 
addresses more of that clear good sense which commands by its 
daily usefulness, than of the graces of eloquence which delight 
and persuade. His support of Sir Robert Walpole was bold and 
unswerving, and, in one instance, subjected him even to personal 
peril. Popular agitation, during the debates on the Excise Bill, in 
1733, was raised to the greatest height; and, at the close of the 
last debate on this subject of universal interest, it was no longer 
restrainable within the limits of good order. On leaving the 
House, the minister and Mr. Pelham were fiercely attacked by a 
‘clamorous mob,’ says the biographer, ‘ not of rabble, but of well- 
dressed persons.’ Thus pursued, they had nearly gained the steps 
leading to Alice’s coffee-house, and there the attack beyan in 
good earnest, by some of the party seizing Sir Robert’s cloak, and 
nearly strangling him with the fastenings of the collar. On this, 
Mr. Pelham finding not a moment to be lost, drove his friend 
into the passage of the coffee-house, and then drawing his sword, 
placed himself at the entrance, and firmly exclaimed, ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, who will be first to fall?’ This determined conduct 
saved the unpopular minister, and was a new cause of friendship 
between him and his defender. Mr. Coxe had, in his Memoirs 
of Sir Robert, ascribed his safety on the occasion to his second son, 
but he has here corrected the error, and given the praise to the 
rightful owner. 

The character, good sense, and prudence of Mr. Pelham, ap- 
~ in nothing more conspicuous than in the caution with which 
e endeavoured to sooth the irritable temper of his brother, 
in the disputes which were continually taking place between 
him and Sir Robert Walpole. The letters which he wrote on 
these occasions are full of excellent remarks on the state of par- 
ties, and exhibit a thorough knowledge of his brother’s temper, 
and of the means best calculated to obviate the inconveniences to 
which it continually exposed him. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
was usually his faithful coadjutor in this difficult office of a 
mediator, and his influence, in addition to that of Mr. Pelham, was 
generally sufficient to carry the point desired. One of the most 
important proofs to which their skill was put, occurred in the dis- 
pute which happened between Sir Robert and the Duke, on the 
former’s determining to appoint Lord Hervey Lord Godolphin’s 
successor in the post of Privy Seal. That nobleman had, it ap- 
pears, violently offended the duke by bitter and repeated sarcasms. 
On this threatened elevation, therefore, the latter applied to the 
chancellor, his brother, and all his other friends, to rally round 
him, and defend both him and the state from the danger witi 
which they were attacked. As he found he had not sufficient 
power to prevent the appointment taking place, he declared that 
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it would be impossible for him to remain in office, that the autho- 
rity of himself, the chancellor, and all other supporters of good 
policy, must inevitably be lost through the interference of the 
obnoxious Lord Hervey; and he therefore begged them to consult 
their dignity and interest, and join him in his resignation. 

But neither the Lord Chancellor nor Mr. Pelham could dis- 
cover the great danger which his brother apprehended would be 
the consequence of the expected appointment. They considered 
that the whole affair was one of very trifling moment; and that 
it would be an extreme absurdity to disturb the whole line of 
public policy by such an attention to a private pique. The con- 
sequence of their interference was, that the duke ceased his fruit- 
less opposition, and consented to live on good terms with Sir 
Robert, notwithstanding the affront which he at first considered 
he was enduring at his instigation. Mr. Pelham received the 
most sincere pleasure from this termination of the affair, and ex- 
pe his gratitude to the chancellor in the warmest terms. The 
etter which he wrote to him on the occasion shows how anxious 
he was for the continuance of peace between the two great minis- 
ters, and how much his advice was regarded by them both. ‘I 
saw my brother and Sir Robert together yesterday morning,’ says 
he, ‘and, by their looks and behaviour, we could have thought 
there had never been any coldness between them. Horace (Mr. 
Walpole) I had some discourse with alone, who took the force of 
every thing your lordship said to him, and, I think, agrees with 
you in almost every point.’ 

By far the most important period of English history, at least of 
that portion of it which may be termed modern, is contained in 
the narrative of George the Second’s busy and contentious reign. 
The struggles between the people and the minister, the policy of 
the king, imbued as it so strongly was with foreign attachments, 
the state of continental affairs, and the determined and vigorous 
character which distinguished many of the influential men of that 
age, rendered politics a study of extreme difficulty. Added to the 
above was the feeling which pervaded the popular mind in respect 
to the king. Loyalty belongs not to newly established thrones. 
The founder of a dynasty may have the enthusiasm of a people 
on his side, but not the deep feeling which partakes of holiness, 
the powerful and devout affection of old established sympathies 
and associations. In acountry accustomed to change or revolution 
itis never felt, and it is seldom that even a new branch of a reign- 
ing family enjoys, till a considerable time after its establishment, 
the genuine loyalty of its subjects. George the Second pursued 
a conduct which was not likely to bring this feeling quickly to 
maturity. All the wisdom and policy of his counseliors were 
necessary to balance the bad fF am of his predilections for 
Hanover. The people were incessantly reminded that his affections 
were not concentered within the bosom of the nation he governed, 
and every question of state was almost a question, whether peace oF 
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rebellion was to be the order of the day. The constitution was then, 
in fact, submitted to one of the most fiery of its ordeals, and had 
not the existing government taken deep root in the very heart of 
the soil, the kingdom must inevitably have been thrown back into 
a state of revolutionary confusion. 

Inthe arduous struggle which took place on the continent shortly 
after the death of the Emperor Charles VI., his majesty found 
himself in a situation of extreme difficulty, and was at last obliged 
to consent to the neutrality of Hanover. This was done when he 
was absent from England in that part of his dominions, and without 
the consent of his British ministers. On the affair being made 
known at home, the Duke of Newcastle expressed the utmost 
indignation at the transaction. He designated it as a disgraceful 
abandonment of the House of Austria, proposed that the ministers 
should send a strong remonstrance to the minister abroad, request- 
ing his Majesty to re-consider the measure, and even carried his 
opinion so far as to advise, that if the business was concluded, 
an appeal should be made to every court in Europe, declaring that, 
as King of England, his majesty would adhere to the engagements 
contracted with the court of Vienna, by the treaty of 1731, and 
employ his best efforts to maintain the liberties of Europe, in 
concert with those powers who should be disposed to support the 
House of Austria. Opinions of this kind could hardly expect the 
concurrence of the cabinet. Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 
first and privately informed of the transaction, and given, though 
unwillingly, his assent to its conclusion, was greatly offended at the 
duke’s violence; and when the treaty was formally made known 
to the cabinet, that nobleman was found alone in the opposition. 
The correspondence which took place between him and his brother 
on the occasion, is so well adapted to throw light on their characters, 
and refers to so interesting a portion of political history, that we 
shall now turn to the extracts given from it in the valuable work 
before us. The duke thus writes to his brother in a letter, dated 
Claremont, Oct. 2—13, 1741. 


‘*«1 am sure you will excuse this trouble, which is upon an affair that 
must now come soon to be determined ; and I choose to write upon it, in 
order to avoid disagreeable incidents, which otherwise often happen, and 
which I am always sorry for. Whenever I reflect seriously upon the pre- 
sent situation of the administration, and of public affairs, | cannot but be 
of opinion, that it is very improper for me to continue in business. I de- 
sire we may not enter into a dispute by what means, or by whose fault; 
but the fact Iam afraid is certain, that there is no one in the active part 
of the ministry, that has either any confidence at present in me, or I in 
him, except my Lord Chancellor? And though I am thoroughly per- 
suaded that he has a private friendship for me, which cannot be exceeded, 
and has seldom been known in men in his station, yet J] have seen too 
much of administrations to imagine, that that will extend itself to a tho- 
rough ministerial concurrence in thoughts, views, and actions, and there- 
fore my present consideration is confined singly to myself. Perhaps 1 
may, and I hope I do, judge wrong; but I must own freely to you, that 
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I think the king’s unjustifiable partiality for Hanover, to which he makes 
all other views and considerations subservient, has manifested itself so 
much, in the conduct of this summer, that no man can continue in the 
active part of the administration, with honour and satisfaction to himself; 
for he must either own he was a cipher, which, perhaps, I think is in a 
great measure the case of every minister, without exception, that was in 
England, or he must be thought to have advised and concurred in mea- 
sures which, in my opinion, are both dishonourable and fatal to the in- 
terests of all Europe, aud consequently to those of this country in parti- 
cular. I have endeavoured to see how this can be avoided, and hitherto 
I have not been able to find out. 

‘** Suppose every thing that has been done, may traly be said to be in 
his majesty’s electoral capacity, the king and his servants ought to regard 
his personal honour equally in both capacities; but, from the nature of 
things, as well as from present appearances, it is easy to see, that it is 
impossible to confine what the king has done to his electorate only.— 
France has other views; and though perhaps nothing may be yet con- 
cluded, or formally agreed, that may bind England, it is not to be im- 
agined but that the cardinal, either by letter or by Bussy,* has explained 
himself so upon our affairs, and particularly on our disputes with Spain, 
that he looks upon the king’s agreeing to the electoral neutrality as an 
earnest of the other; and think what a situation are the king’s servants in, 
either to advise the king to go in some measure back from his word, 
break the electoral neutrality, which will be executed by the electoral vote 
having been given to the elector of Bavaria, expose his electoral dominions 
to the resentment of France, in whose power he must be, after having 
abandoned all those powers who might have stood by him (which advice, 
however, I should be disposed to give), or they must, by defending what 
is done, and engaging to do what may be expected, in order to make 
what is done effectual, make themselves authors and supporters of mea- 
sures, which were taken without the knowledge of any of them, and 
highly disapproved by most, if not all, of them, and which in my humble 
opivion, must prove in their consequences most prejudicial to this country. 

‘** Would they all agree to remonstrate, like men, to the king, against 
these measures, upon his Majesty’s return, and act one plain uniform 
part afterwards, something might be done; but, as that is not to be ex- 
pected, we must consider what to do, upon what will be the case. My 
dear brother, there is nothing I ever took amiss of you, but your not be- 
lieving that it is measures and not men that grieve and disturb me. If 
ever any one was drove out of an administration for measures, and at pre- 
sent | may say measures only, I am, if I go out now. I have notions, I 
have ways of thinking and acting, that some of my best friends will not 
allow me. 

‘* There are two considerations upon this great question, of which I 
am as much aware as any body can be for me. The first, that though I 
may think I do right now, and perhaps be pleased with doing so, yet my 
natural love of politics, and being concerned in the public world, both in 
town and country will make a private life very disagreeable tome. This 
may be the case for aught I know, but I hope it will not. I am a good 
deal off from those sort of pleasures at present; I have no comfort in the 
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administration, and less at court; and I think I shall find out new amuse- 
ments in the country, whilst my behaviour in parliament will certainly not 
expose me to the resentment of the administration. The next considera- 
tion | cannot so well answer, and upon that, as well as all the rest, I desire 
your Opinion, viz., whether the going out at this time may not be so con- 
trived, as to avoid the imputation of leaving the king and my friends in 
time of danger and distress? This I assure you affects me more than you 
can imagine. ; 

‘« | have thus truly explained to you my own thoughts. No one living 
knows of this letter, or of my intention to write to you in this manner; so 
it is entirely my own. You know all I think upon this sabject, and be so 
good only to be assured, I really think what | say, and that [ say all | 
think to you. Let me have your opinion with freedom, and with the 
same affection as usual. i have yet taken no resolution, however 1 may 
reason upon the subject. Your thoughts shall have all the weight you can 
wish or expect. 1 have consulted nobody but my Lord Chancellor and 


yourself, and you know all that has passed between us two.” lam, &c.’ 
—pp. 21—23. 


To this his brother sent an answer, meriting that praise for good 
sense and penetration which we have already said belonged so pre- 
eminently to the whole of his correspondence with the duke. A 
man less cautious would have added by opposition fuel to the flame 
already kindled, and one less firm or skilled in the whole science 
of politics, would have had his own opinions endangered by the 
fervency and determination which characterized the disposition 


of his brother. The following letter from Mr. Pelham is dated 
Oct. 8th, 1741. 


‘“T received your kind letter on Friday, in the coach, as I was going 
to Esher, which I have read over and over. As you desire me to give you 
= opinion on the several things you state therein, I will give it you with 
all the freedom, sincerity, and affection, that can possibly arise from a 
brother that wishes you as well, if not better than any man living. Do 
not think, when I say this, that I have the least expectation that any thing 
that I can now say, will vary the opinion that you have already fixed. I 
don’t, because there is nothing I can say, that you don’t already know, 
aud what, I am sure, must have occurred to you before ever | mentioned 
it. But, as your future ease, the quiet of your friends, the interest of 
the king, and the opinion of the world, will greatly rest upon your taking 
a right or wrong step in this critical juncture, I thought I could not ex- 
cuse myself, if I did not in this manner recapitulate in some measuré, what 
I had formerly said to you on the like occasions. 

‘* You seem to take it alittle amiss of me, that I should suppose your 
present uneasiness proceeds from the dislike of persons and not things ; I 
am satisfied that it is from both; and, give me leave to say, that prejudice 
to persons, at first, often influences the judgments of the best of men, in 
things afterwards. Our partialities make us approve, and our prejadices 
do the contrary. This is the case of us two; which is the best founded 
we must leave to time and others to determine. But if your present anxtety 
is singly upon what part you may be obliged to take the next winter, or 
at any other time, upon the supposed act of neutrality, which the king has 
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entered into at Hanover, 1 own I cannot find out how that can possibly 
affect you, or in what instances you can be expected to support more than 
you, out of duty and affection to the king, would wish to do. It looks as 
if the thing itself would fall to the ground ; and, if not so, it will be time 
enough sure to see the disagreeable consequences of it, I mean as far as 
are personal to yourself or the English ministry, when they plainly appear, 
and not to forestall what perhaps the common world will never find out, 
A partiality to Hanover in general, is what all men in business have found 
great obstructions from, ever since this family has been upon the throne ; 
and indeed on your principle, no man that has, or ever shall serve them, 
can be supposed to preserve his integrity. But thatcan’t be your thoughts ; 
aud therefore no one that knows how conversant you have been in the 
secret dispositions of the royal family, ever since you were Lord Chamber- 
lain, will believe that you quit the service of the king now, on that ac- 
count. All we have to do is to secrete their weaknesses; and, if no act of 
ours is required to give any sanction to these indiscretions, I do not see 
that the honour or conscience of the most scrupulous minister can ever be 
called into question. You are in a public capacity; therefore consider 
whether the exposing the king, as you must necessarily do, if you go out 
now, to the reproaches of his enemies, is more for your honour, and in a 
private one, whether it will not give you more future uneasiness, than the 
acquiescing in a measure taken at Hanover, which, though from your 
warm zeal for the old system of the House of Austria, you at present think 
a very bad one, perhaps, when it is farther explained, you may think an 
absolutely necessary one. 

‘« T have now done with troubling you on this head, and shall endeavour 
to be short on all others. You fancy if you go out, that it will be you 
only, and that you shall never join in any opposition, professedly, against 
those with whom you have acted for so many years; but believe me, dear 
brother, before this session is at an end, you will be as declared an oppo- 
nent as Lord Carteret or Mr. Pulteney. They profess what you really 
think, and when you are out, will tell you they mean the same things; 
act for a time in subservience to you, till, by degrees, from the Spanish 
war, down to the attempts to support the Pragmatic Sanction, you will 
have agreed so long with them, that it will be difficult for you to separate 
from them in other points. An absolute retired life you cannot live, and a 
motley one, when you are not in the king’s service, you will not. 

‘*T am very unwilling to mention myself, or the rest of your friends 
and relations, on this occasion; but I cannot say all that is necessary to 
be said upon the subject, without it. What figures must we make, es- 
pecially myself, in a lucrative situation under the king, supporting an 
administration and measures, which you declare such a dislike to, as to 
change the life the world has always thought you liked best, to one that 
hitherto there is no notice you like at all. Andon the other hand, what 
will you think and feel for driving us out, and after that find, what must 
be the case, that you and I shall politically differ, the same as if we were 
in direct opposition to one another in public offices. This I name to you, 
only as a circumstance that must follow your separating yourself from your 
old friends. Upon the whole, | am most exceedingly grieved to find you 
under so great anxiety, and in some degree surprised to find it. If I un- 
derstand that part of your letter, where you speak of my Lord Chancellor, 
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rightly, he does not think his honour calls upon him to withdraw; then, 
why should you? It must therefore be your choice, and not necessity. 
In that case, | would not for the world have you stay an hour longer than 
your own ease and happiness will allow you; but if it is peculiar to the 
active office you are now in, there is an easy way, which I have often men- 
tioned to you, of setting that out of the question. Take another, retire 
from business, and in some degree from court, but not from the king's 
service, or your friends. If it is measures of office only, this with some 
difficulty may be done, but if it goes farther, there is nothing in my opinion 
can remove that, but what was not improbable a few days ago, and may 
very probably happen in the course of nature very soon.* 

‘« Now, dear brother, I have finished all I had to say. If I have 
taken too much freedom, excuse it. Believe me, it proceeds from a real 
affection and concern for you; and, if | amin the wrong, be assured it 
is an error in me, and nota desire to differ with you. Whatever you 
determine, to my life’s end, I shail continue anxious for your honour, 
concerned for your interest, and a most affectionate and faithful friend 
and brother.” 

‘« P.S, There needs no reply to this; we have both said all we can.”’ 
—pp. 23—26. 

These arguments, adds the biographer, were successful. The 
schism, which as affairs then stood, would have been productive of 
dangerous consequences was prevented, and Mr. Pelham was once 
more the useful mediator betwen the two men who were possessing 
the chief power in the cabinet. But Sir Robert Walpole was 
shortly after these events obliged to resign, and a new ministr 
was formed; the Duke of Newcastle, and the Lord Chancellor 
representing one party, and Mr. Pulteney, who possessed so great 
an authority among the Whigs, the other. It is not known what 
share Mr. Pelham had in bringing about this settlement of the 
administration, but it is supposed most probable that his opinions 
had a considerable influence on the decisions of his brother; one 
circumstance, however, is certainly known, and it is rightly termed 
by his biographer, a striking proof of his discretion. Sir Robert, 
now created Earl of Orford, earnestly persuaded him to accept the 
oflice of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is believed that he 
did this with the previous consent of his majesty. But Mr. Pelham 
looked with a cautious eye on the character of the new administra- 
tion, and seeing how little probability there was that it could be 
either an efficient or a lasting one, he preferred remaining in his 
office of paymaster to the forces, to accepting the more elevated 
and splendid appointment with which he was now tempted. 

One of the first consequences of the change of ministry, was an 
attempt at the prosecution of the man who had so lately possessed 
such immense authority in the cabinet. The friendship, therefore, 
of Mr. Pelham, for the late minister was again tried and again 
received another proof of its firmness. A motion was made by 
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* «Probably alluding to an illness of Sir Robert Walpole.’ 
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Lord Limerick, March 9th, 1742, “for a secret committee to 
inquire into the conduct of affairs during the preceding twenty 
years.” This proposition was opposed by Mr. Pelham in the most 
decisive manner, and his speech on the occasion is reckoned among 
the best displays of his clear and vigorous eloquence ; even the 
might and bitter invectives of Mr. Pitt’s reply, were insufficient to 
destroy the impression it made upon the House, and Lord Orford’s 
champion was rewarded for his zeal by obtaming a majority: the 
numbers were 244 against 242. The subject was shortly after 
resumed, but was at length rendered unpopular by the party spirit 
manifested on the occasion, and dropped altogether. 

But the most important period of Mr. Pelham’s political career 
eommenced in the year 1743. Lord Wilmington, who enjoyed the 
office of first lord of the treasury, was in a state of health which 
rendered it probable that the post he held would shortly be vacant. 
An anxious eye consequently was turned to that quarter of the 
administration, by the leaders of the different parties, as well as by 
the candidates for power, who thought themselves entitled to the 
advancement. Lord Carteret, who was possessed of the greatest 
personal influence with the king, as his confidential minister, was 
desirous of confirming it by parliamentary influence, which, owing 
tohis unpopularity, as the adviser in the obnoxious measures of 
foreign policy, was of the first consequence to his security. The 
same want of support was also felt by the Duke of Newcastle, and 
each of these rival nobleman began a vigorous contest of power 
and interest. The candidates for the office, immediately on the 
death of the Earl of Wilmington, were Mr. Pelham and Lord Bath, 
who were respectively supported by the statesmen above-mentioned. 
Lord Orford had, it is said, foreseen the struggle which was about 
to take place, and had accordingly determined upon taking 
measures which might aid the party whose views coincided with 
his own. Exerting, therefore, the influence which he still pos- 
sessed with the king, he obtained a promise from him in favour of 
his friend. As soon, however, as the desired office was vacant, 
Lord Bath proposed himself, and was seconded in his claims by 
all the power and influence of Lord Carteret. That nobleman was 
then with the king in Germany, and was the only minister in 
attendance. This it was expected would insure the success of 
Lord Bath, and the duke and the other friends of Mr. Pelham, 
feared it would have even greater influence on the decision of his 
majesty, tham the royal promise. The anxiety of Lord Orford 
was very great on the occasion, and he used all the strength of 
argument and persuasion to induce Mr. Pelham to pursue his 
object. ‘If the offer,’ says he, ‘comes to Mr. Pelhany, however cit- 
cumscribed, conditional or disagreeable, even under a probability 
of not being able to go on, it must be accepted. It will be more 
honourable and justifiable to resign upon impracticabilities, than 
to appear defeated, and thereby disappointed, from whence no 
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credit or merit can arise; but we have often seen a back game at 
back-gammon recovered.” About this time a series of circumstances 
served greatly to bias the mind of the king in favour of Mr. 
Pelham, whose support, with that of his brother, was every day 
becoming more necessary from the untoward turn of affairs in 
Germany. In a letter, accordingly, from Lord Carteret, dated 
Mentz, August, 16—-27, 1743, Mr. Pelham found he had been 
appointed by the king to the vacant post, in preference to Lord 
Bath. The correspondence between the ministers respecting this 
appointment, throws some light upon the ruling opinions of the 
cabinet. The letter from Lord Carteret is as follows. 


‘«T received, by Parker, at Hanau, on the 12-23rd past, the honour of 
your letter of the 5th July, and I received at the same place, by one of Sir 
John Rushout’s servants, on the 9-20th, a letter from the Earl of Bath, of 
the 2nd o. s., to the purport of that discourse, which you mention, in your 
letter, to have had with him, on the accident of the Earl of Wilmington’s 
death. I laid both your letters before his Majesty, which he read with 
great attention, and then gave me the letter which you wrote to his Ma- 
jesty, which I read, and returned to him. I told his Majesty, that you 
had acted very fairly and kindly by me, and for which | thought myself 
much obliged to you, in assurmg Lord Bath, that | had constantly de- 
clared, that if he liked that post, | must be for his succeeding to it, bat 
that I had found him unwilling to accept it till now ; that both your letters 
contained the whole matter, and therefore I would not trouble his Majesty 
farther, than by giving my opinion, that, im the present circumstances of 
affairs, it would be easier for his service to place Lord Bath there; for that 
made but one motion, whereas, if you were placed there at present, I could 
not foresee how many motions must be made; that I thought Lord Wil- 
mington’s death had happened at a very unlucky time. You see, | state 
the affair very truly and naturally to you, and what could any body, in my 
circumstances, do otherwise? If I had not stood by Lord Bath, who can 
ever value my friendship? And you must have despised me. However, 
as the affair is decided, in your favour, by his Majesty, I wish you joy of 
it; and I will endeavour to support you as much as I can, having ap a 
most cordial affection for your brother and you, which nothing can is- 
solve but yourselves, which I don’t apprehend will be the case. I have no 
jealousies of either of you, and I believe that you love me; but if you will 
have jealousies of me without foundation, it will disgust me to such a de- 
gree, that I shall not be able to bear it; and as I mean to cement an 
union with you, I speak thus plainly. His Majesty certainly makes a very 
great figure, and the reputation of our country is at the highest pitch ; and 
it would be a deplorable fatality, if disputes at home should spoil all the 
great work. 

‘“ T desire you will shew this letter to the Duke of Newcastle; I shall 
write a private letter to him by this messenger.” ’—vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 


The letter to the Duke of Newcastle contains an account of the 
proceedings which were occupying the attention of his majesty on 
the continent, and other news of the same description, accom- 
panied with many assurances of the sincerest friendship. The 
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notification which the duke made of the event to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the answer of the latter, show what importance they 
attached to their success. 


‘ « This evening, a messenger arrived from the army, with the inclosed 
agreeable, but most surprising, news. I send you all I know of it, and 
beg you would send the letters back to me, by this messenger, when you 
have read them. My friend Carteret’s letter, to my brother, is a manly 
one; and that to me, in many parts of it, has the appearance of a kind 
one. It is plain, we have got the better of him, and our master has been 
surprisingly firm; but what has produced this just at this time, I am at a 
loss to conceive. The use we are to make of it, and the answers, both 
private and public, will require great and immediate consideration. Mr, 
Scrope* will carry the warrant through the several offices forthwith; but, 
perhaps (though I scarcely believe it), Mr. Sandys, &c. may resign, and 
then there may not be a board, except Gibbon and G, Compton will re- 
main, though the other two quit.” ’ 


Reply of the Chancellor. 

‘« The pleasure I feel from reading the enclosed letters is greater than 
can be expressed; and | do most heartily congratulate with your Grace 
and Mr. Pelham, and all our friends, on this happy event. Your Grace 
judges rightly of our friend Carteret’s letters, and of our master’s behaviour, 
which must have been very firm. However, it is strange in business, that 
no notice should be taken, either of the delay, or of the reason of perfect- 
ing it, just now. 

* «« T have made so many particular appointments for people to come to 
me this morning, that it is impossible for me to go out ; otherwise I should 
not have failed to have waited both on your Grace and Mr. Pelham; but 
I know you will both excuse me. I will have the pleasure of meeting you 
at dinner, at Lord Lincoln’s, &c.” ’"—vol. i. pp. 88, 89. 


Lord Orford’s letter is admirably descriptive of his political 
feelings. There is a bitterness in the triumph he expresses, a 
satisfaction of personal spite, even in his veiled and judicious 
advice, which give a striking picture of his character, while the 
letter itself is one of the best exemplifications of the state of parties 
at the time that could be found. 


‘« Dear Sir, 

‘“] most sincerely rejoice with you at this first event; it puts you in 
possession, and gives you time to turn yourself; and the defeat of Lord 
Bath upon an avowed and declared attack, is more decisive against him, 
than a battle of Dettingen. You have taken post, and will be able to 
maintain it; for, whether your colleagues go on awkwardly, or do not go 
on at all, either behaviour will, upon the king’s return, give you both pre- 
tence and power to fix the scheme upon your own model. But, surely, 
for you, it is rather to be wished that they will hold on It will avoid the 
necessity of your contending for new alterations, absent from the king, 
when every occasion will give your dear friend an opportunity of crossing 
or delaying your purposes; and it is too certain what great advantages 
presence has against absence, with somebody. You have lately felt the 
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weight of it for a month, where to be sure the bias to you personally was 
very great; the boobies must therefore be managed. The worst that can 
happen to you is, for two months to bear the disagreeable part of Lord 
Wilmington, with a majority of the board against you. Gibbon and 
Compton, I should think, may be made reasonable, when they see you 
there; the other two are not worth having, or must be bought at too dear 
a rate, considering what a bargain you have to make with other people, 
who will not come cheap. I shall therefore advise, what I take for granted 
you will do of yourself, write to the king full of duty and acknowledge- 
ment; without reserve, approve what he has done for the present, because 
he has done it: assure him you will endeavour to carry on his business in 
the way he judges proper; and only beg of him that he will not weaken 
your hands, and render you incapable of serving him, by making any far- 
ther alterations in any branch of the revenue, until you have the honour of 
seeing him; and, in particular, beg of him to keep your own office in sus- 
pense, until his affairs come to be settled, which it is impossible at present 
to judge of. 

‘ You will treat the great man abroad, too, in his own way; give him 
as good as he brings; and desire him, as an earnest of that cordial affec- 
tion, which he bears to you and your brother, and as a proof that he will 
endeavour to support you, as much as he can, to prevent any changes or 
engagements to be made, in the province where you now preside, detri- 
mental or disagreeable to you and your interest. 

‘This thought arises upon a surmise, that Lord Bath, upon his own 
disappointment, may write over, to protect his creatures in their present 
possessions; and encourage them, upon that presumption, to hold toge- 
ther. If they would purchase their peace of you, it will be false and de- 
ceitful. Your strength must be formed of your own friends, the old corps, 
and recruits from the Cobham squadron, who should be persuaded, now 
Bath is beaten, it makes room for them, if they will not crowd the door 
when the house is on fire, that nobody can go in or out. If Lady* Archi- 
bald is fallen, as I hear, they must lower their topsails, and, if they still 
meditate the fall of the great man, the attempt, instantly, will be vain, which 
time, management, and opportunity, may bring about. 

_*T do not load you with personal assurances; but { never knew a 
time when I thought it more incumbent upon me to exert myself in sup- 
port of the government; and I rejoice, for your sake and for my own, that 
affairs are put into your hands, where my private friendship, and my politi- 
cal opinion unite, in engaging me to do all I can, and callupon me to act in 
character; and how great had my difficulty been, if a contrary determina- 
tion had put me under the necessity, of demurring between the support of 
the king, and reconciling my conduct with the measures of those, who 
are incapable of acting a right part, where interest, ambition, or ven- 
geance, can at all influence their actions. ; a 

‘“ T think it needless to suggest to you, the necessity of forming within 
yourselves your own scheme. You must be understood by those that you 
are to depend upon; and if it is possible, they must be persuaded to keep 
their own secret. Remember, that the weakness of the present Treasury 





‘* A nick-name for Lord Archibald Hamilton, a member of the board 
of Admiralty,’ 
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has left them at your mercy, and exposed them to the contempt of mankind. 
Pitt is thought able and formidable; try him or show him. Fox you cannot 
do without. Winnington, must be had in the way that he can, or will be 
had. Your solicitor* is your own, and surely will be useful. Hold up the 
attorney-general, he is very able and honest. There are other mem- 
bers of the law, in no way contemptible, in party considerable, that may be 
had. It is your business now to forgive and gain. Broad Bottom cannot 
be made for any thing that has a zest of Hanover. Whig it with all oppo- 
nents that will parly; but ’ware Tory! I never mean to a person or so; 
but, what they can bring with them, will prove a broken reed. 

«« Dear Harry, I am very personal and very free, and put myself in 
your power, Remember me kindly to my lord duke. Yours,” &c,’— 
vol. i. pp. 91—93. 


The situation of Mr. Pelham, on becoming Prime Minister, 
was justly regarded as one of extreme difficulty. Lord Carteret, 
notwithstanding his warm professions of esteem and friendship, 
was evidently greatly irritated by the disappointment of his wishes ; 
and it was to be feared he would prove a strong opponent to all 
Mr. Pelham’s proceedings. Lord Bath also would naturally lose 
no opportunity of confounding, by every means in his power, the 
measures of his successful rival, and others who in some measure 
agreed with hiin, could not be depended upon, unless he chose to 
resign himself unreservedly to their views and interests. In the 
doubtful circumstances with which he thus found himself sur- 
rounded, he had again recourse, says his biographer, to Lord 
Orford ; and the Pelham papers furnished the Archdeacon with 
the valuable letter which the ex-minister wrote in answer to the 
application which was made for his advice. We have not room 
for its insertion, but it well deserves the attention of the reader. 


The conclusion, however, is so curious, that we cannot pass it 
over. 


‘ «« The secrecy of a correspondence with Houghton, will become every 
day more necessary : for your sake and for mine, it must not be known 
that I enter at ali into your affairs. Lord Bath, from the moment he was 
disappointed, turned his eye upon me. He thinks he shall be stronger 
upon stirring old questions, and reuniting numbers personally against me, 
than in any other light. He will try to fling my weight into your scale, 
in order to sink it. I write not out of any apprehensions ; but my indis- 
cretion will be thoucht very great, if it should be known that I begin to 


provoke valour; and I am too free with some persons, if I was not safe in 
your hands.” ’—vol. i. p. 102. 


Mr. Pelham’s embarrassments were not the consequence of the 
opposition which he received from his enemies only. The Duke 
of Newcastle contributed his full quota to the troubles with which 
his brother had to contend. On the much disputed and agitated 
question regarding the employment of Hanoverian troops, which 





‘* The solicitor was the Honourable William Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, and the attorney-general, Sir Dudley Ryder.’ 
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Mr. Pelham advocated, he had to oppose, on the side of his brother, 
the most violent prejudices. The king returned on the 15th of 
November, 1743, and was met by a ministry unsettled by every 
species of cabal, and a people disaffected, irritated, and ready to 
declare their sentiments of dislike by every means in their power. 
The object of Lord Carteret iy to have been to prejudice the 
mind of the king against the Whigs, and thereby to destroy the 
influence of his rival in authority. Tr do this, he would have re- 
joiced to find them persisting in their opposition to the king in 
respect to the employment of the Hanoverian’ soldiers as British 
troops; and this he expected the more easily to effect, as the Duke 
of Newcastle, and other powerful members of that party, were de- 
clared and violent opponents to the system. The first object, 
therefore, of Mr. Pelham’s care was, to diminish his prospect of 
success by removing the principal foundation of his policy; and 
he was fortunate enough to obtain, after much exertion, the agree- 
ment of the duke and his friends, to propose a renewal of the 
grant for the Hanoverian forces. The result of this excellent 
policy was not only his firm establishment in authority, but his 
appointment to the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
was given him in addition to his former office, and ‘ with full 
power to make what changes he pleased,’ in the department over 
which he was chosen to preside. 

The unpopularity to which the king had exposed himself by his 
violent prejudices in favour of his electoral dominions, may be 
judged of by the circumstance, that the common sentiment of the 
populace, and the one which formed the ruling toast at clubs 
and other meetings was, ‘ No Hanoverian king,’ ‘ and this oppro- 
brious expression,’ says our biographer, ‘ was re-echoed to the 
popular in the vulgar ballads of the day.’ Never, indeed, does the 
country appear to have been in a more convulsed state ; it was not 
the vessel only which had been shaken in the storm, the helm and 
the compass were both rendered almost useless in the conflict. 
The populace were not in a greater state of agitation than the 
ministry ; and the causes which had thrown all parties into con- 
fusion had even reached the army, and produced the successive 
resignation of the most celebrated of its leaders. 

The debate respecting the employment of the Hanoverians, took 
place January 19th, and was introduced by Sir William Yonge’s mov- 
ing for the grant of 893,773/.“‘to maintain the sixteen thousand Ha- 
noverians in British pay, during the ensuing year.” The discussion 
which took place, was of the most stormy description. Every epithet 
of contumely and contempt, was heaped upon the foreign force, by 
the opponents of the measure. Mr. Pitt poured out his eloquence 
with a fearlessness that rendered every word he spoke like a shaft 
of lightning. He demanded “‘ whether other soldiers were not to 
be procured in Germany,” which he gpntemptuously termed 
“that great market of men.” Lord Carteret, he denominated 
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a Hanoverian troop-minister, and even declared that the welfare of 
England, required its separation from the king’s dominions on the 
continent. He termed the Pelhams “the amiable part of the 
administration,” but expressed his regrets at “their fatal connec- 
tion” with the minister, by uniting with whom they would share 
his obloquy, and advance his power without obtaining any reward 
for their pains. The answer of Mr. Pelham was firm and tempe- 
rate. He supported the measure as in union with the interests of 
England, and in allusion to Mr. Pitt’s observation respecting his 
subserviency to the minister, remarked, that ‘‘although nothing 
would be so dishonourable in a minister, as to flatter his master, 
at the expence of the nation; yet those who were so far influenced 
by popular discontent, as to vote against a measure, fundamentally 
right, acted if not as dishonest, at least as contemptible a part.” 
The question was carried in the committee, the votes being 27] 
for, and 226 against the Hanoverians. But we must turn from 
this period of Mr. Pelham’s life, which was characterised by as 
great good sense, as much firmness and steadiness of principles 
as have ever marked the proceedings of a minister, to one which 
will bring us nearer the close of his career. And this we do, 
because to follow his memoirs, by the course of the events recorded, 
would carry us beyond our limits. 

Through every stage of Mr. Pelham’s political existence, we 
find his brother every now and then alarming him either by his 
violence, or by some proposition calculated to disarrange his plans. 
We have seen how this was the case, in respect to Lord Hervey, 
and in the year 1749 or 1750, the same kind of occurrence took 
place, between him and the Duke of Bedford. The influence of 
this nobleman, who was associated with him in office, had, by its 
daily acquiring strength, given violent offence to his jealous dispo- 
sition. His diminished favour with some of the members of the 
royal family, still farther augmented the vexation he felt at the 
success of his associate, and he resolved if possible to obtain his 
dismission. This he imagined would not be impracticable if he 
could secure the zealous co-operation of his brother, on which he 
fully relied. On making, however, some private inquiry respecting 
the state of his interest with the king, he was not a little aston- 
ished at being told, that his majesty had altered his intentions, 
regarding the dismissal of the Duke of Bedford, and the answer 
given to his immediate query as to the cause, was, that “the king 
did not then know that Mr. Pelham was averse to the measure.” 
The reason which that gentleman gave the duke for this conduct, 
was that the thing was impracticable, and could only be attempted 
with a great deal of useless danger. During the king’s absence, 
however, the Duke of Newcastle gave full scope to his feeling of 
enmity towards the rival minister, and as he enjoyed the principal 
authority in the manggement of foreign affairs he had ample op- 


portunity for the gratification of his Tesentment. The Duke of 
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Bedford, complained in return, that he was reduced to a mere 
cipher, and that the whole business of the administration was in 
reality transacted by the two brothers, and the Lord Chancellor. 
But it was by no meaus the desire of Mr. Pelham, that the Duke 
of Bedford should be induced to withdraw: ‘he dreaded,’ says the 
biographer, ‘the loss of a nobleman, possessing such powerful 
interest in parliament, and was apprehensive that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a successor, who would prove equally agreeable both 
to the king, and to the cabinet.’ Every argument, therefore, 
which prudence could suggest, he employed to persuade his 
brother to a different and more conciliating line of conduct; but 
his advice was in this instance unavailing. The Duke of Bedford 
therefore contented himself with securing a still further portion of 
favour among the members of the royal family, whose esteem he 
had already succeeding in obtaining, and in some measure in 
withdrawing from his associate. This added considerably to the 
irritability of the Duke of Newcastle, who wrote to his brother, and 
the Chancellor, complaining, in the most bitter terms, of the neglect 
which he was daily experiencing. The former answered, that he 
had conceived himself neglected, when there was no cause for such 
suspicion, save his own pride or coldness ; but their remonstrances 
were vain. He expressed his determination of immediately re- 
signing, unless his associate could be persuaded to do so, and of 
accepting the post of President of the Council. To this his 
brother again sent a remonstrance, and in consoling him for any 
uneasiness which he might feel in his situation, complained, says 
his biographer, ‘of the irksomeness of his own, and avowed that 
he himself had long wished to retire from office.’ 

This observation appears to have given a turn to the duke’s 
ideas on the subject of resignation. He was further confirmed in 
this sentiment, by several expressions which fell from the king, 
respecting the negligence of the Duke of Bedford ; such as, ‘‘ he 
never troubles his head about business: never man had an easier 
“ than he had.” ‘To an observation which was made by the 

uke of Newcastle on the same subject, he replied, “‘ He has 
nothing to write about. He is a mere subordinate minister ; his 
office is a sinecure, and he may as well fill it as any other ;” adding, 
as the Duke of Bedford once said himself, ‘‘ You and your brother, 
and the Chancellor, are the only real ministers, the rest are ciphers.” 
. This was said in a conversation which the duke had with his 
majesty, while attending him on the continent, and he expected 
that the accomplishment of his wish was near at hand. He there- 
fore wrote immediately to his brother, to request he would aid 
his cause, by making an official application for the removal of the 
Duke of Bedford, but which, on the same prudential motives 
which had formerly influenced him, he refused to do. After his 
return, however, from the continent, the duke again solicited his 
brother to make the desired application to the king ; and worn out 
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by these repeated requests, Mr. Pelham at length consented to do 
it ; but was met, on the part of his majesty, by ‘‘a mild, but perem- 
tory refusal.” It is vexatious to find that the consequence of this, 
was the complete alienation of the brothers from each other, after 
they had so long shared together the anxieties of office, and on 
every occasion manifested the most fraternal affection. But to the 
credit of them both, the difference after a short time was removed, 
and they again became united in their former affection and good 
understanding. The quarrel also between the two dukes, was 
stopped by the peremptory command of pci * 

Among the last important debates in which Ir. Pelham took a 
art, was that on the repeal of the act for the naturalization of the 
ews, and which he had so staunchly supported. The account 

which is given of this parliamentary transaction though too long 
for us to extract, is well worthy, especially at the present period, of 
perusal. But the career of our excellent and celebrated states- 
man was now terminated, and his death was as sudden as it was 
lamented. He had been for some little time suffering under an 
attack of erysipilas, which unexpectedly assumed an alarming ap- 
pearance, and he expired, after a serious illness of only three days, 
on March 6th, 1754. We transcribe the account which his biogra- 
pher has given of his character. 


‘In finishing the character already sketched of Mr. Pelham, we en- 
counter few of those conflicting opinions, which render it difficult to pro- 


nounce a satisfactory judgment, on the merits or demerits of a statesman, 
Towards him, even political rivalry seems scarcely to have engendered 
either prejudice or animosity; and, in the estimate of the principles by 
which he was guided, the ends which he pursued, and the means which he 
employed, both his opponents and friends, with little exception, cordially 
agree. 

‘His knowledge was rather useful than extensive; his understanding 
more solid than brilliant. His abilities did not burst forth with that 
splendour which has distinguished the opening career of many statesmen, 
but were gradually developed by experience and practice, and seemed to 
grow equal to the occasions, by which they were called into action. He 
was slow and cautious in deciding, yet firm and persevering when his 
resolution was once formed; though he knew the proper time and occa- 
sion, to bend to popular prejudice, or public opinion. Instead of declin- 
ing under the weight of years, his energies continued to increase ; and, at 
no period did he better assume the spirit and authority of a great minister, 
than in that which immediately preceded his dissolution. 

‘ His temper was naturally equable and conciliatory ; and his disposition 
candid and unassuming. He was cautious in raising expectations, but 
faithful in the performance of his promises. These qualities, instead of 
being deteriorated by the exercise of power, distinguished to the latest 
period, the minister as well as the man; and to them he owed more friends, 
and a stronger attachment, than the most profound and refined art could 
have acquired. Even his opponents felt the value of such merits; and, 
however disposed, to question the propriety of his measures, they seldom 
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failed to render justice to his sincerity, disinterestedness, and integrity. 
Indeed, a better proof cannot be given, of the suavity of his manners, and 
the impression produced by his manliness and candour, than the treatment 
he experienced in his intercourse with the sovereign. Notwithstanding 
the irritability of temper, and pertinacity of opinion, which marked the 
character of George II., his Majesty invariably behaved towards Mr. 
Pelham with kindness and attention; always listened to his advice with 
complacency; and, in numerous cases, yielded to his representations, 
though frequently opposed to his favourite plans of continental policy. 
When he was informed of his death, he testified his regret by the excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Now I shall have no more peace !” 

‘In manner, Mr. Pelham united dignity and ease. Though naturally 
grave, yet noone was more free from affected reserve or repulsive aus- 
terity; and, in his social hours, no one could more gracefully unbend, 
and mingle in the playfulness of conversation. 

‘ In his public character, he was uniformly moderate and disinterested ; 
and, it is mentioned to his honour, by almost the only author who has 
treated him with obloquy, that he lived without abusing his power, and 
died poor.* In a word, Mr. Pelham may be ranked among the few 
ministers who enjoyed at once the esteem of the sovereign, the confidence 
of the parliament, the respect of opposition, and the love of the people. 

‘ Without the natural gifts of a great orator, he always spoke with good 
sense and effect; and his speeches, though rarely marked with bursts of 
eloquence, or decorated with rhetorical graces, were remarkable for judg- 
ment and perspicuity. Though occasionally too colloquial and redundant, 
they were delivered with such candour and simplicity, as to convince his 
hearers that they directly conveyed the real sentiments of his heart; and 
were rendered still more effective, by the general conviction which pre- 
vailed of his honesty, economy, and patriotism. 

‘ By his well known attachment to true liberty, and the respect he ever 
preserved fur the principles of the constitution, he dispelled all suspicions 
of the slightest intention to extend the royal prerogative beyond its due 
bounds, or in the least degree to incroach upon the rights of the people. 
He may indeed be classed among those sound patriots, whom Mr. Burke 
distinguishes by the name of the Old Whigs, who were equally free from 
faction on the one hand, and servility on the other. 

‘In the development of his financial arrangements, he is said to have 
proved himself a worthy pupil of Sir Robert Walpole; and, in many 
instances, is admitted to have been scarcely inferior to his able master. 
As a minister, however, he was certainly deficient in a knowledge of the 
general system of European policy. Indeed he seems to have limited his 
cares and ambition to hisown peculiar province, the finances and domestic 
economy of the country; and when he did venture to interfere with the 
management of foreign affairs, it was rather from necessity than inclination. 





‘* Lord Orford’s Posthumous Memoirs, vol. i. p. 322. By this ex- 
pression of Lord Orford, the reader will be reminded of a curious coincidence 
in the concluding lines of the eulogium inscribed on the base of Mr. 
Pitt's statue, by his friend and pupil, the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning; ‘“ Dispensing, for more than twenty years, the favours of the 
Crown, he lived without ostentation, ~- he died poor.” 
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From this principle, he felt all the sensibility of a financier, with regard to 
the state of public credit; and gave cause for the complaints of his col- 
leagues, that he sometimes manifested too much despondency and alarm 
in the House of Commons. Sometimes, also, like Sir Robert Walpole, 
he was carried by his love of peace to too great an extent of concession, 
As the head of the financial department, he was a frugal steward of the 
public money; and having experienced the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending protracted and unsuccessful hostilities, he was led to 
consider even a doubtful peace as preferable to the most successful war; 
and to think no sacrifice too great for the preservation of national tran- 
quillity. 

‘ To the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, of the country, he 
was vigilantly attentive ; and not only rose superior to the narrow princi- 
ples of preceding times, but suggested or promoted a greater number of 
useful and practical regulations, than any other individual, in a similar 
period of time, since the Revolution. 

‘ The great feature of his administration, is the reduction of the interest 
on the national debt, and the consolidation of the public funds. This 
important operation was not only accomplished with peculiar prudence, 
but with equal justice towards the public and the fundholder; and no 
better proof can be adduced of its merits and effects, than the ready ac- 
quiescence with which it was attended, and the general satisfaction since 
expressed in its favour. * 

‘ In his private life, Mr. Pelham was equally moral and regular. He 
had, as Lord Chesterfield observes, many domestic virtues, and no vices. 
He was a tender husband, an indulgent father, and a kind master; and 


though peculiarly liberal in his religious opinions, he was a zealous mem- 
ber of the church of England.’—vol. ii. pp. 301—304. 


The work of which we have thus endeavoured to give some idea, 
by indicating the points of interest to which it refers, is, indeed, a 
most desirable and important publication. It is equally attractive, 
whether considered as a biography or a history, and fully establishes 
the claim of its venerable and learned author to the first rank 
among the historians of his country. 





Arr. II.—1. Herbstreise durch Scandinavien, von Willibald Alexis. Zwei 
Bind, |828. Berlin: Schlesinger. London: Black and Young. 

2. Wanderungen im Siid. Mitgetheilt durch Willibald Alexis. 1828. 
Berlin. Schlesinger. London: Black and Young. 


1, An Autumnal Journey through Scandinavia. By Willibald Alexis. 
1828. Berlin. Schlesinger. London: Black and Young. 


2, Wanderings in the South. Communicated by Willibald Alexis. 1828. 
Berlin, Schlesinger. London: Black and Young. 
We have selected the works before us, not from any intrinsic 
merit they possess as books of travels, but because we wish to 
make a few remarks on the spirit in which they are written, and 
for this time we shall deviate a little from the principle that guides 
us in our selection of foreign books, since volumes insignificant in 
themselves, may be productive of good, by directing attention to 
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the merits which are not to be found in themselves. Mr. Willibald 
Alexis, is, in his own estimation, and perhaps in that of a few 
coteries at Berlin, yop of no small consequence ; but as fame, 
although represen as winged, seems to have directed her 
flight to other regions, instead of wafting his reputation across the 
British channel, we shall endeavour to make amends for her in- 
justice. Willibald Alexis, which is merely a nom de guerre, the 
real appellation being Mr. Haring, is Joint Editor of the Berliner 
Conversations Blatt, a periodical paper, which has occasionally con- 
tained some valuable articles, as the epitome of A. W. Schlegel’s 
Lectures on the Plastic Arts, of which we gave our readers some 
extracts, but which at present labours under a fit of dulness, from 
which we hope it may recover. 

This assumption of another name is very common in Germany, 
and leads to some amusing incongruencies. ‘Thus the pseudo and 
the real name stand side by side in amity, somewhat inconsistently 
with the superior claims of the paternal appellation, as well as the 
adjunct conferred by godfathers and godmothers; and in the first 
work before us, the assumed name is on the title page, and the 
preface written in propria persond. These are, however, matters 
of taste, and if our neighbours choose to have a round dozen of 
aliases, they are welcome. The second book is ushered into the 
world with a pomp and mystery truly ridiculous. The author 
publishes it anonymously, and the editor, appearing under a false 
name, gives us in the preface an anagram! of the Wanderer 
through France. The work is rightly entitled, ‘ Wanderings,’ for 
the author can never hope to become any thing better than a 
vagrant in the high road of literature. ith all possible desire 
to execute our igheul duties with impartiality, and that civility 
which is due to foreigners, we found it impossible to continue the 
perusal, and upon looking for it in our library, to justify our 
observations by a few extracts, we find that it has disappeared. 

If any one has borrowed it, he is very welcome to keep it, 
provided he will sincerely promise to read it from beginning to 
end. A few features will enable the reader to form an estimate of 
these previous wanderings. 

The author, with a happy modesty, informs us that he is not 
a Sterne, and deprecates the idea that he has wished to imitate or 
rival our sentimentalist, with as much earnestness as if any body 
in his senses would think of comparing them. But we suppose 
that this is the commencement of his wanderings, if so, the 
heavens change, not the mind of the poet, is no longer true. We 
rather suspect, however, that it is an effusion from the satirical 
pen of Mr. Willibald Alexis, who, with modesty equal to that of 
his alagrammatical protegé, informs us that it has been affirmed 
that he could not write a sentence without a touch of irony. A 
pretty confession for a critic truly, and a sensible man must he be 
who chooses such an ironical man for his patron and preface writer, 
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We more than suspect that both works proceed from the same pen, 
and that the additional mystery was suggested by the hope that it 
would make the work go off a little better. In both the publica- 
tions we meet with the same peculiarities of style, the same languid 
lengthiness of description, the same vehemence of admiration for 
objects which they appear to have seen for the first time ; and last, 
though not the least, the same hatred of the English. It was 
this Tact feature, indeed, which induced us to select these volumes, 
in the hope of directing the attention of the Germans to the folly 
of thus abusing a nation which has claims to their esteem and 
respect. That we can bear a joke against ourselves and laugh at 
it as heartily as the maker, even although it should be resuscitated 
to the very extent of the Pythagorean metempsychosis, we have 
proved by our recent extracts from German works, in which the 
taciturnity and peculiarities of John Bull, were ridiculed by an 
author whose powers of irony, although not so loudly vaunted, 
are far superior to Mr. Haring’s. But we honour the affection 
which a man bears to his language and nation, too much to be 
displeased, even when he exalts them at our expense. 

But there is a medium which a gentlemanly mind will always 
keep, a moderation of language, which no respectable writer will 
ever exceed, except in the occasional heat of party politics or 
personal aggravation. There is a portion of the German writers, 
who think to recommend themselves for wit and talent by abusing 
the English, and that for no other reason than because we too like 
to see and enjoy the beauties which God has distributed with a 
bountiful hand, in other countries as well as ourown. But the 
proud islanders, it appears, disdain to hold converse in their 
travels, and truly if they meet with such travellers as the Wan- 
derer in the South, taciturnity is the best means of repelling the 
infliction of his conversation. Hinc ille lachryme. Hence all 
those expressions of petty spleen, the interjectional exclamations 
of, the English! the hated English! and once, the d—d English! 
Fie, Oh Fie. Is this the way to prove the hackneyed and gratuitous 
assertion, that the English are a swearing nation? And this vera- 
cious traveller proceeds to give a specimen of an English Conversa- 
tion.—Look at that girl— How she is beautiful! But we are tired 
of such trash. We have, thank Heaven! character enough to 
present tangible points, and sense enough to prefer silence to 
chattering with blockheads. But we have also sense enough to 
know how much is gained by observing institutions and manners 
in other countries, and it is not a little singular that the nation 
which is abused for despising foreigners, should have produced the 
most impartial accounts of others. But the accusation is false: in 
our travels we have paid particular attention to this subject, and it 


* See the review of Deutschland, oder Briefe eines in Deutschland 
reisenden Deutschen. 
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is certain that no surer test of a foreigner can be made, than the 
manner in he which speaks of England and of Englishmen. We have 
conversed with many Germans, eminent in different branches of 
learning and science, and we have not found one who did not 
speak with respect, and even enthusiasm, of the reception he met 
with here. hen these are with us, we can dispense with the 
approbation of second rate writers, nor is it on our own account 
that we notice their strained attempts at humour, or their still-born 
jokes; they cannot hurt us, but they may excite false ideas in 
those who content themselves with this species of information. 
It is for the Germans we write; for a people whom we honour 
and respect for the mass of intelligence which they possess, and the 
single hearted perseverance with which they have followed up their 
investigations ; whose literature it is impossible to study without 
feeling the highest admiration for the great spirits which adorn it; 
and whose taste, in so many essential points resembles our own, as 

to afford a convincing proof that what is felt by two nations exert- 
ing s:milar powers in different directions, must have its origin in 

the fundamental principles of human nature. We need only 

instance the superior excellence of the German criticisms on Shaks- 

peare, the surest test of purity of taste. But we must not totally 

forget our Northern Traveller; the reader will therefore have the 

kindness to accompany us to the preface of the ‘ Autumnal Journey,’ 

in which we shall allow Mr. Willibald Alexis to introduce himself; 

itappears that he considers ‘ the intention to give a description of a 

journey, a very bad accompaniment at setting out. . . .The journey 

was resolved upon and begun nearly by the same fortunate chance, 

and my humour extended it to these little visited regions.’ He is 

neither a ‘Geographer, a writer of Statistics, Ethnographer, 

Mineralogist, Botanist, or Politician.’ 

He would even disclaim the ‘ Predicate of a Picturesque Traveller.’ 
‘Even if an attempt at pourtraying occurs now and then, pleasure 
and recreation were the principal object.’ ‘ Friends of my novels 
must not here expect any such works.’ We are informed that the 
romantic of the journey consisted in the company of —‘ A Frenchman 
and a German literatus, amicably uniting for a journey to the high 
north!’ We had always understood that the North possessed 
likewise its romantic, but the ne plus ultra is the association of M. 
Ampere* and Willibald Alexis on a journey of pleasure to the North, 


‘If any change of my style be perceived, I must beg to remark that the 
greater part of what follows has been dictated. For my Northern Friends 
must premise that my Countrymen assert that I can write nothing 
without a touch of irony. Itis, however, only a tickling in the pen, it has 





* This gentleman is likewise the author of Walladmor, an imitation of 
Sir Walter Scott, a translation of which we saw announced some years 


ago, but as we have not seen the work, we cannot speak more decidedly 
upon it. 
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nothing to do with the heart, and we Germans now begin to understand 
raillery, and that humour, only offending superficial gravity, can never vex 
deeper seriousness.’ 


We need not add any thing to the above naif observations—as 
features in portrait-painting, they are perfect. We must confess 
that we were in error when we thought that in Philina, in Wilhelm 
Meister, the Germans had an excellent model of raillery, although 
not clothed in the most moral dress. It is doubtless in the writings 
of our traveller that the models of airy playfulness and sportive wit 
must be sought. 

If we may judge from the converse of the old proverb, omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, our traveller never beheld a steam-boat 
before, as the efforts of his description are so laborious; now 
soaring after the sublime, now deepening into the pathos, like the 
rising and falling of the vessel which called forth this splendid 
display of genius. Amidst some vague and general accounts of 
Denmark and Danes, the following account of Oehlenschlager 
is not uninteresting, and will be read with pleasure by those who 
interest themselves in continental Literature. 


‘The modern Literature uf the Danes harmonizes with their general 
character. The play of the feelings has freer scope than in the iron 
giants of the times of the Edda. They willingly revel in noble and tender 
feelings. Oehlenschlager is their representative. I found in him a digni- 


fied, tall, handsome man; the softness of the character displays itself 
not only in his harmonious diction, but also in the features of his face. 
When he reads his excellent lyric poems, many finer shades appear which 
the German in the distance perhaps overlooks. Many of them had, at 
least for me, a great charm. Besides the well known humane character of 
the poet, they breathe a noble patriotism, and a certain degree of melancholy 
is easily discernible in his nature. He, who like Oehlenschliiger in the 
fortunate days of his youth, participated in the bloom-time of German 
poetry, encouraged by Goethe and Schiller; will naturally sometimes cast 
a melancholy look on the fading blossoms, and on new appearances and 
tendencies which cannot all be approved......The poet of Corregio 
Aladin, Axel, and Walborg will also live in Germany ; as a Dane he has 


acquired a far higher merit as the centre of a new literature.’—vol. i. p. 
14, 


It is generally supposed that the German is equally familiar to 
the Danes with their own language, this, however is not the case, 
and even Oehlenschlager finds it difficult to follow a German when 
he speaks very quickly. The theatre is principally supplied by 
translations from the Germans, and (we know not whether this 1s 
a touch of irony or not) ‘the red play-bills at the corner of the 
street reminded us, with a touching melancholy, of our home! 

In Copenhagen, the merchants (proh pudor !) we almost fear to 
name it, actually commit the crime of walking in the Exchange 
with their hats on. This horrid custom ‘they appear to have 
inherited from the English.” And a German can here take his 
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first English lesson, that he may not appear too humble in the 
Queen of Commercial Trading Towns.’ oes Mr. Haring know 
what he is talking about, or has he ever been on the a ma 
Exchange? In Copenhagen, it is impossible for a foreigner to see 
the fleet, or to escape from the police office without being fleeced. 
In this last department ‘we must neither expect politeness nor a 
reasonable cause. Yet I will not close my chapter on Copenhagen, 
of which I can say nothing but good, with a complaint.’ 

Hamlet’s father, it appears, was in a very angry mood as the 
German literatus passed by Elsineur, and sent a violent storm, which, 
among other inconveniences, afflicted the prisoners with a terrible 
sea-sickness. ‘In these moments, every thing that is called 
delicacy, ceases ;’ even so, and sometimes the effect extends likewise 
to the descriptions. Contenting ourselves with having produced 
specimens of the style in which our traveller describes his own 
sensations and feelings, which does not excite in our minds any 
very great idea of his magnanimity or knowledge of the world, we 
shall select some of the more favourable parts of the book, which 
turn upon objects more likely to interest the reader. 

The literature of Norway is yet in its infancy, but there is an 
appearance of excitement and energy in the wish for information 
that augurs well for its future progress. Steffens, who may perhaps 
be considered the most distinguished of the Norwegian writers, 
is untrue to his native language, and writes in German. But in 
his recent visit to Christiana, in his animated speech at the dinner 
given to him by the University, he proved that he had not forgotten 
the language of his infancy. We had intended to have given our 
readers some account of the writings of Steffens. The last of his 
works that we have seen is a cyclus of Novels, Walseth and Leith. 
We do not consider him very happy in the delineation of personal 
character ; he generally takes a feature in the abstract, and surround- 
ing it with a few indifferent adjuncts, presents it as an individual. 
But when he places the scene in his native country, and avails 
himself of his story to describe its scenery, its history, and its 
literature, his writings assume a higher tone, and he writes with 
all the eloquence of true feeling. It is impossible for a moment 
to doubt that his sentiments come from the heart, and we have 
perused few books with more interest than these episodes of 
Steffens. But alas! they are only episodes, andthe wandering, 
desultory nature of his x on together with the formidable lengt 
of the work, are draw-backs upon its merits. Steffens has likewise 
written several works on his own country, in all of which he has 
displayed a sincere patriotism and kindness of disposition. He 
complains of the inroads upon the former simplicity of life and 
manners of the Norwegians, and certainly nothing can be more 
injurious to a nation, to emerge from patriarchal simplicity before 
higher resources and impulses are called into action to furnish a 
remedy against the inconveniences of the change. 
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Thus, in speaking of Hedemarken, he observes : 

‘The inhabitants in Hedemarken have completely lost that simplicity 
of life which is now only to be found in the most remote regions of Norway, 
It is impossible to restore them to their former condition, and this unst 
half civilization is exactly the most injurious of all for religion, morality, 
and every intellectual capability. The farmer here sends his men and 
maid-servants to work in the fields and huts of the mountain districts, 
He himself leads a lazy life, involves himself in lawsuits that he may have 
something to do, drinks brandy, and smokes tobacco. The patriarchal 
manner of living of the real Norwegian peasantry, who, even when he is 
rich, works in his fields with his servants, places himself on an equality 
with him, and divides every enjoyment with him, has alas! completely 
disappeared.’ 


There is nothing particular in the volumes before us to detain us 
much longer. The descriptions of scenery and manners are some- 
times not without effect, although frequently too diffused and 
repeated. We should, in justice to Mr. Haring, notice that he 
speaks in terms of deserved-praise of Captain Capel Brooke’s 
‘‘ Winter in Lapland and Sweden,” although he considers his de- 
scriptions of scenery, like those of the English in general, too diffuse, 
—a singular fault for a German to find with an English work. We 
forgot to mention that Mr. Haring had an interview with Bishop 
Tegner, the celebrated poet of the Frithirfssaga, and dismisses him 
somewhat unceremoniously, as we only learn that he is a tall, stout 
man, whose animated look revealed the true poet. Moreover we are 
informed that the Bishop had a cold, and ‘ it is always a bad thing 
for a celebrated man to have a cold.’ 

It is one of the peculiarities of these volumes, that what will con- 
stitute their chief merit with the Germans, is rendered unnecessary 
for us, by the superior books of travels with which the industry and 
enterprise of our countrymen have already furnished us. Had Mr. 
Haring concealed his own feelings in the petty inconveniences 
which are the necessary accompaniments of every journey, we 
should rise from the perusal of his volumes with more unmixed 
pleasure. It is always dangerous for a man to reveal the inmost 
twists and turnings of his mind; no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, and few landsmen very esthetical on their first visit to 
father Neptune. A traveller should bear in mind, that what hun- 
dreds of thousands have felt and said well before him, is in this 
book-making and book-reading age, no legitimate subject for de- 
scription. 

As a striking contrast to the laboured striving after effect in the 
sea pieces of Mr. Haring, to borrow a favourite simile of his own, 
we would recommend to our readers, the life of old Nettelbeck. 
In the plain unvarnished narrative of the old sailor, his numerous 
shipwrecks are described with a life and vigour that surpass all 
imaginative scenes of poetry, and give to the work the zest and 
interest of our favourite‘ Robinson Crusoe,” with the trifling addi- 
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tion, that it is all true. We know no work so worthy of finding 
a place in the volumes of autobiography. To the young, it would 
afford an interesting example of undaunted firmness and unshaken 
integrity, advancing through almost unexampled difficulties to an 
old age of peace and honour; the lover of character and unvar- 
nished trath will find in the old provincial, bis model, and we hope 
that some one capable of the task, will undertake a translation of 
these interesting memoirs. 

In parting from Mr. Haring, or Willibald Alexis, which we do 
in perfect good humour, we would recommend a more moderate 
tone in speaking of foreigners. If they have any thing that is 
cood, let it be proposed for imitation, if bad, let it be exposed ; he 
may laugh as heartily as he pleases at their peculiarities, but a 
critic ought to know that those peculiarities whieh point out the 
existence of national character, are to be respected. He who con- 
fesses that he is a master of playful mirth, should not attempt to 
establish his position by vulgar abuse; it requires a long and 
intimate acquaintance with a nation, to determine what is or is not 
really ridiculous, when considered as a component feature of a 
national portrait. Much may be allowed for conflicting interests, 
the foreign manufacturer can hardly be expected to praise, although 
he may admire the English machinery, when it undersells him in 
his own markets; but it should be the office of literature to purify 
the mind from petty jealousies instead of encouraging them. Mr, 


Haring may possibly assert that there is nothing in the present 
volumes that calls for these animadversions, but we must remind 
him that these are not the only volumes in which this spirit has 
been displayed. In his own Journal, the Conversations Blatt, 
appeared amy if not from his pen, at least under his editorship, 


a treatise on English Ballad Poetry, in which from the san- 
guinary nature of some of the subjects of the Ballads, a digression 
was made upon the corresponding tendency of the national charac- 
ter. We siknitihedgi that in our history much blood has been 
spilt, and alas ! the tree of liberty has always been watered by human 
blood. Through what. streams has the change of opinion in France 
been produced, and was the religious liberty of which Germany 
boasts, obtained without a contest? 

Away, then, with these partial views, they injure not the object 
at which they are aimed, but recoil on him who presents them. 
In conclusion, we believe that Mr. Haring understands our lan- 
guage, and has translated some of our works into German. We 
would recommend him, in future, to read the MSS. of his protégés, 
that when they wish to report our conversation, they may at least 
allow us to speak English. 
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Arr. I11.—Personal and Literary Memorials ; by the Author f* Four 
Years in France,” “Italy as It Is,” §c. 8vo. pp. 496. ndon : 
Colburn. 1829. 


Ir is a happy circumstance for posterity, that the author of these 
‘Memorials’ has at length prevailed upon himself to disclose his 
real name, in due deference to the example not long since afforded 
by the no less celebrated writer of the novel of ‘‘ Waverley.” The 
clue to this valuable secret is found ina postliminious note, and 
was evidently wrung from his modesty, after the completion of his 
work, by a sense of the deep sympathy which he felt with the 
wishes and expectations of the public. It would have been treat- 
ing the matter in a way ly consistent with what was due to its 
dignity, if the grand mystery had been revealed in the title page ; 
and as future commentators,—a Gronovius, a Gruterus, or a Bechi- 
chemus,—might discover various different readings of that leaf of the 
book, and so attribute the fame that awaits it to different indivi- 
duals, it became of the first importance that this question should 
be settled beyond all possibility of dispute. Accordingly, the post- 
liminious note informs us, that ‘the name of the author does not 
appear in the title page. ‘ We cannot sufficiently admire this nega- 
tive mode of introducing a subject of considerable delicacy. It 
pleases the mind, in the first place, to know where an object of which 
it is in search is not to be found; it soothes the natural indolence 
of mankind not to be vexed with unnecessary trouble. 

But it may be doubted, at the same time, whether this coyness of 
the author does not rather stimulate the curiosity of the reader. We 
naturally ask, if the name of the author does not appear in the 
title page, where is it to be found? No doubt in some obscure 
part of the book, where its presence was indispensible, and where 
it may be discerned in a little corner, as it were, like a primrose 
lifting its gentle head, not expecting to be seen. And such, in fact, 
is the case. The postliminious note was added ‘ to point out, that 
in articles V. and LVI. is to be found the name of the author of 
these Memorials.’ Thus guided, we discovered, after great research, 
from the first of these references, the name to be that of ‘ Mr. Best,’ 
who is introduced to the reader in the following terms :—‘ Mr. 
Best was a very good scholar. He became conscientiously a member 
of the church of Rome, and honourably resigned his fellowship of 
Magdalen College, Oxford.’ We give the character in Italics, as 
we find it printed in the original, lest it might not otherwise be 
properly felt and understood. It is quoted by the author from the 
“‘ Bibliotheca Parriana.” It is not a puff, not even a breath, of 
self-applause. It is a sort of certificate which is handed to the 
reader, in order that he may obtain a slight preliminary knowledge 
of the individual whose Memorials he is about to peruse. 

Having thus dallied, as it were, in a mirror, and at a distance 
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with the first object of every body’s inquiry, we are next informed 
by way of compensation for the trouble of turning to a remote part 
of the work, that the name of the author ‘shall appear on the title 
page, when the public shall call for a uniform edition of three 
volumes, united as one work by identity of character and manner of 
thinking, and narrative of personal history.’ Those three volumes 
are, we believe, ‘‘ Four Years in France,” “ Italy as It Is,” and 
that of which Mr. Best now inscribes his name on the literary shield. 
To the admirer of these works the enquiry here naturally suggests 
itself, ‘‘ will the public ever call for the uniform edition,” thus 
diftidently suggested, accompanied too, as it would be, by not 
only one, but three title pages, assuming the edition to be in three 
volumes, all bearing the name of the author fully set out, together 
with his University designations, and any other honourable addi- 
tions which he may in the mean time acquire? Mischievous 
critics we know there are, who maintain that the hopes which had 
been indulged concerning the author of “ Four Years in France” 
have been grievously discomposed by the author of “Italy as It Is,” 
and that the ‘ Memorials’ now before us have prepared for him a 
resting place upon that shelf whence no volume is ever taken down, 
We abhor such critics as we do the gates of a certain kingdom, 
within which they will one day find any thing but a place of rest ; 
it is the inevitable fate of distinguished talents to be opposed, for 
aseason, by the malignity of vulgar minds; but we live in the 
hope that the genius of the author now before us, will, sooner or 
later, triumph over the conspiracy which now prevents the public 
from duly appreciating its loftiness and splendour, and that it will 
shine forth as one of the most dazzling lights of the galaxy which 
is destined to give peculiar lustre to our age. — 

One passing remark from us upon a particular point will not, 
perhaps, be taken amiss. It may easily be believed that in our 
capacity of reviewers, we are seldom disposed to become inquisitors, 
and scrutinize the religious tenets of authors who chance to come 
under our notice. Equal in our eyes, as now, fortunately, they 
may be said to be in those of the law, are the professors of ever 
form of the christian faith, provided they do not seek to intrude 
unnecessarily into the republic of literature their own peculiar dog- 
mas. We think ourselves, therefore, in a situation to ask whether 
Mr. Best has not endeavoured to make the world hear rather too 
much coucerning the alteration of his religious opinions? Is it not 
the principal theme of the three books which he has now pub- 
lished? If he were to write as many more volumes, would not his 
change of faith be the leading feature of them all? Does not sin- 
cerity court the shade? Is it a part of that humility which the 
Gospel inculeates, thus to blazon forth certain religious opinions, 
and thus to magnify their importance because they ow to be 


those of “a ver good scholar,” who was once a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ? 
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But let us change this key, and resume the strain of eulogy, 
which is much more congenial to our souls. As truth is an inva- 
luable recommendation of every book, not dedicated to the horrors 
of romance, it is a great consolation to us to be able at the onset, 
to give a few striking proofs of the author’s scrupulous attention 
to this particular. He observes in his preface, ‘ that this volume is 
connected with those on France and Italy, by frequent reference,’ 
The epithet ‘frequent,’ having been prefixed to ‘ reference,’ 
renders it incumbent upon us to assure the reader, that having 
carefully examined the volume with a view to this object, we 
found that it either alludes to, or mentions the works above named 
in from thirty to forty different places. Passing over the title 
page and the postliminious note, we shortly arrive at a commentary 
on the words which we have already quoted from the Bibliotheca 
Parriana, which he thus closes:—See ‘an account of the conver- 
sion of the author to the catholic faith,’ prefixed to “ Four Years in 
France.” But as many readers might not know where that work 
was to be found, he next informs them that it was ‘ published by 
Colburn.’ In page twenty-one he ventures an assertion, that ‘ the 
manners of soldiers, though not the best, are next to the best.’ 
As a general observation, perhaps, there are few who would contro- 
vert the truth of this position, or think of investigating very pro- 
foundly the facts which support it. At the same time, it is 
always expedient, whenever it is possible, to confirm an abstract 
proposition by positive authority. Accordingly, our author appeals 
for such confirmation to ‘ Four Years in France,” p. 251. And 
there we find it stated, that “the depdt of good manners is 
to be found with the nobles of ancient families,” and that 
‘military men want the polish attained by the latter.” Hence 
it is demonstrated that the manners of military men are “next 
to the best.” 

In his delicacy and taste, our memorialist is perfectly 
unique. Happening to have occasion to speak of Dr. West, formerly 
of his own college in Oxford, he mentions a bequest which was 
made by that individual, and expended in the erection of a 
building to which we can here give no name. It happens, how- 
ever, to be in a style which J. Baptist Malchoir characterized, 
as, “‘ your tamt Vauxhall Gothic.” The reader very naturally 
desires to know who J. Baptist Maichoir is? He need only refer 
to the note—‘for this ingenious artist, and most worthy man, 
see, “Italy as It Is,” p. 28, by the author of “Four Years in France.” 
A rigid line of truth compels us to say that we did see “Italy 2s 
It Is,” p. 28, but we did not see the artist. Perhaps he has 
removed. We are glad that the author again reminds us, that 
both those works have emanated from his own mind. Tlie busy 
and thoughtless world might otherwise have forgotten it; a el 
cumstance which would have been a reflection upon the age, seeing 
that the book on Italy, is already ranked as a classical production. 
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We were not, we must confess, apprised of this fact, until we 
arrived at p. 467 in the volume now before us, in which the dis- 
tinguished honour we have mentioned is slightly, indeed scarcely, 
alluded to in that natural unassuming way, which renders Mr. 
Best’s writings so singularly interesting. After a learned disser- 
tation upon tours in general, and upon tours in Italy in particular, 
our author expresses an opinion that those ‘ writers penared good 
service to their ero! aay who relieved them from the discredit 
of being guided by the counsels of prejudice, misapprehension, 
pride and bigotry.’ He then adds:—‘ This good office has been 
done for England, in regard to Italy, by the authors of “‘ The Clas- 
sical Tour,”—*‘ Transalpine Memoirs,’”—* Italy as It Is.”’ These 
three productions ; the first by Eustace, the second by Mr. Best’s 
son, and the third by Mr. Best himself, his great work, as he styles 
it in his preface, are upon a level in point of rank. Indeed if 
there be any difference, it is evidently in favour of the two latter 
publications, as appears from the following passage. 

‘The work of Eustace has been before the public for a quarter of a 
century, and a place of honour and high estimation has been assigned to 
it. He puts forth benevolent wishes for the independence of Italy, and 
shows that such a state of things would be in entire conformity with the 
interests of England. Not yielding to Eustace in good-will to the Italians, 
I have counselled what seemed most practicable, and have pointed to the 
good that may be obtained without danger or convulsive movement. No 
one regards the kingdom of Hungary as degraded by being part of the 
Austrian empire. Italy has not been conquered by Austria, any more 
than has Hungaria. Austria has resumed what it had before, and taken 
what France had ceded. Italy can make the political body in which she 
may be incorporated, partaker in her past fame and present splendour. 
Her sovereigns, aiding Austria with their military means, may influence 
its government in her favour; and the respect paid to these sovereigns 
by foreign powers will add to their weight and authority exerted to this 
end with their great ally. For this reason it is wise that an English diplo- 
matic minister should be sent, not only to Turin and Naples, but to middle 
Italy also: our present plenipotentiary at Florence is suited, by his dis- 
position, to a plan of conciliation and kindness. 

‘“« Transalpine Memoirs” were published a twelvemonth before “ Italy 
as It Is;” and my chief difficulty was to keep clear of this author. His 
first letter, however, is dated at Rome, and we have but Rome and Naples 
incommon. I have omitted several matters, because he had treated of 
them. Mine is a book of reflection; his, of observation. I am conver- 
sant with the past and distant relations; he, with the present; the future 
belongs to us both. I am occupied with theology, politics, and domestic 
cares; he relates anecdotes, and tells of the actual state of social life. On 
our return to Rome, where I conclude, he continues the story, beginning 
with the Jubilee, or Anno Santo, and conducts us by an animated narrative, 
through varied scenes and notable occurences, to the extreme limit of 
Italian domination. 

‘The surface of Italy has been abundantly described : its edifices have 
been brought under the public eye by every possible mode ; by elevations, 
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plans, delineations, admeasurements ; its products, natural and artificial, 
are well known; and every European is better acquainted with its works 
of the fine arts, its statues and paintings, than he is with the galleries 
and collections of his country. But that which vitiates the reports of our 
English travellers in Italy is, a want of sympathy with the feelings of the 
Italians: we go predetermined to think and to speak of them with con- 
tempt. This fault cannot be imputed to the authors of “ Transalpine 
Memoirs,” or of ‘‘ Italy as It Is.”’—pp. 467—469. 


Those jealous critics to whom we have already alluded, here 
remind us that the man who wrote, “Transalpine Memoirs,” 
declared that the Roman forum gave “ a death-stroke” to his 
curiosity ;—that the dome of the Pantheon stands “‘in a hole ;”— 
that he had great difficulty, after rambling through all the lanes 
of Rome, in finding out St. Peter’s;—that the facade of that 
church couid only be compared to ‘fa new town-hall, or some 
other public building ;”—that he could not discover “the use or 
beauty of the portico ;’—that the two fountains celebrated by 
Eustace, were nothing more than “two meagre squirts ;”—and 
that Michael Angelo’s dome, the wonder of the world, could only 
be compared with ‘the cover of a pepper box standing on stilts.” 
This too, it is said, is the catholic, who fell asleep at the miserere! 
If the same critics are to be believed, the greater part of “ Italy as 
It Is,” is written in a similar strain. We suppose that it is quite 
unnecessary for us to enter into any refutation of these scan- 
dalous inventions. 

The author neither in his preface, nor in his postliminous note, 
asserts that he makes frequent reference to two works entitled 
“‘Transrehnane Memoirs,” and ‘ Transalpine Memoirs,” which 
appear to have been written by John Richard Best, Esq. If any 
such assertion had been made, we should have deemed it our duty, 
now that the gauntlet is in our hands, to have maintained its truth 
asset any adversaries whomsoever. But the honour of him, in 
whose cause we are armed, not being doubted in this particular, 
we proceed to another and a more inviting portion of our duty. 

It is to be understood, that in the Memorials now before us, 
there is uothing consecutive. They contain the personal and 
literary reminiscences of the author, and treat of a great many 
things, the bare noting down of which, as the writer solemnly de- 
clares, afforded him, in more senses than one, considerable diver- 
sion. In fact it isa right merry book, and reminds one of the 
ages ago, when England was a merry nation. We hope that the 
reader will find it as pleasant to peruse these memorabilia as the 
author did to record them. They fluctuate from grave to gay, like 
a wave that now reflects the sun beam and now the cloud, with a 
charming variety. A homily upon marriage, springs out of an 
epigram ; a family anecdote ushers in a dissertation upon religion ; 
a sermon upon confession stands not far from a poem ; the Duchess 
of Floridia and Mooka Rumi, Dr. Phillpotts and Ipecacuanha 
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lozenges, Lalla Rookh and Jedediah Buxton, a false brother and 
the Penitents of St. Clair; Major Cartwright and—Lord Nelson ; 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and—Pascal! figure together almost side 
by side in frolicksome confusion. The book, in short, may be 
truly entitled a sort of colloquial row, in which many voices may 
be heard, and many neem may be seen at the same time,—some 
disputing, some declaiming, some saying prayers, some making 
bons mots, some playing the fool er officio, some in the attitude of 
surprise, some singing, some preaching, some occupied in taking 
in an oddly assorted cargo, some playing at chess, some bawling 
out the Lincoln cries, some committing suicide, some smoking 
after the fashion of the eighteenth century, some living to a hun- 
dred years of age, some doing nothing at all, and many others as- 
sisting them. It is really most diverting! 

The late Lady Craven, the epithet is prefixed because she died 


lately, made on the spur of the moment, a capital charade upon 
marriage :— 


Mon premier est un tyran: mari- 
Mon second est un monstre : age ; 
Et mon tout est—le diable : mariage. 


The author’s commentary upon this is almost as good as the 
charade itself. 


‘ Lady C. was young when she struck off her charade, and saw old age 
at the end of a long vista; she saw it in perspective, bedecked, bedizened, 
bewigged, and berouged. In this state it has not, to use a phrase of the 
thirty-nine articles, ‘‘ grace of congruity ;” and where there is not con- 
gruity there is monstrosity.’ 


We were not aware before that where there was not con- 
gruity, there must be monstrosity. But it is fit that we should 
improve in knowledge as we grow old—that our shadows should 
lengthen as ‘‘ our sun descends.” ‘ Nature,’ as our author informs 
us, ‘ has made old age venerable, on the sole condition that it be 
accompanied by a decent portion of wisdom and virtue.’ Of our 
author’s age, we are not competent to speak ; but if it be old, we 
can = that it is venerable, from the wisdom which abounds in 
the following little chapter on wigs: 


‘ As for wigs, they are the most detestable and ridiculous invention that 
ever entered into, or upon, the head of man, civilised or savage. The 
savage has, indeed, some excuse for himself, when he sticks cock’s fea- 
thers in his hair to make himself look pretty, or displays polished shells 
pendent from the cartilages of his visage—he has no great choice of em- 
bellishment: luckily there are no perruquiers on the banks of the 
Mackenzie, or the Orellana, and he is not tempted by the glories of the 
full-blown periwig. ; 

‘Tam well aware on what dangerous ground I tread: the full-bottomed 
wig is imposing and grand by association; nor is the authoress of that 
very pretty romance, Nature and Art, at all extravagant, when she repre- 
sents the little boy as making a bow to his uncle’s wig, which he happens 
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to see on its peg in the dean’s dressing-room. I know, too, that when 
Dr. Randolph, regius professor of divinity at Oxford, kissed hands, as the 
phrase is, for his bishopric, King George III. said to him, “ You have 
got no wig! Don’t you mean to have a wig?” And on the new-made 
prelate’s answer in the negative, the king insisted, ‘‘ You must have a 
wig.” The mandate was not obeyed. 


‘I have heard, too, of a Somersetshire peasant lad who went with his 
father to the county town, at the time of the assizes, to see the judge, 
He gazed at the judge, who happened to be in a state of quiescent 
attention; the lad’s admiration was almost sated; the judge changed his 
posture: “ Father! father! it’s alive!” exclaimed the boy. 

‘In my youth, a physician could have done without his Latin as well 
as without his wig. Yet physicians have abandoned the wig, and are con- 
sidered by the world as wise as heretofore. 

‘Solon with a wig on would be degraded from a legislator to a pun- 
chinello.’—pp. 7—9 


What a pregnant little anecdote is that which we read of Mrs. 
Brooke, and her sister Mrs. Digby, wife of Joseph Digby, rector 
of Tinwell, near Stamford, and great uncle to the author of “ Four 
Years in France,” and of that great work “ Italy as It Is.” 


‘ Mrs. Digby told me that when she lived in London with her sister Mrs, 
Brookes, they were, every now and then, honoured by the visits of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. He called on them one day, soon after the publication 
of his immortal dictionary. The two ladies paid him due compliments on 
the occasion. Amongst other topics of praise, they very much commended 
the omission of all naughty words. ‘* What! my dears! then you have 
been looking for them!” said the moralist. The ladies, confused at 
being thus caught, dropped the subject of the dictionary.’—pp. 11, 12. 


Other proofs of wisdom and of philosophy too, we have at hand ; 
witness that admirable reply of Dr. Barton to Dr. Sibthorp. 


‘ Dr. Barton, warden of Merton College, Oxford, received a morning 
visit in his closet, or cabinet, as the French would call it. The visitor, 
Dr. Sibthorp, said to him, ‘“‘ Mr. Warden, why do you sit in such a little 
place as this? You have not room to swing a cat.”—“ I do not want to 
swing a cat, Dr. Sibthorp.” 

* Wisdom can teach few lessons of greater utility than not to desire what 
we donot possess. We are told of an ancient philosopher who, on behold- 
ing the splendors of a great palace, cried out, “‘ How many things there 
are here that Ido not want!” Was hea greater philosopher than Dr. 
Barton, who was contended with a space too narrow for an amusement in 
which he did not wish to exercise himself ?’—pp. 16, 17. 


_This philosophical warden was a most determined punster; but 
his jokes are so irresistible, that in pity to the reader’s sides, we 
quote only one or two as favourable specimens. 


‘He said, “the fellows of my college wished to have an organ in the 
chapel, but I puta s¢op to it;” whether for the sake of the pun, or because 
he disliked music, is uncertain. 

‘ He invited, for the love of punning, Mr. Crowe and Mr. Rook to dine 
with him; and having given Mr. Birdmore, another guest, a hint to be 
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rather after the time, on his appearing, said, “Mr. Rook! Mr. Crowe ! 
I beg leave to introduce one bird more.” '—p. 17. 


But as we have now amused ourselves with so much of the gay, 
let us for a moment turn to the grave. We hope, that what our 
author asserts of the morality of Oxford, is true only as to the pe- 
riod when he was best acquainted with the manners of that univer- 
sity. He says, that of the junior portion of the body, the morality 
is, or was at least, in his day ‘ most detestable.’ He adds, that 
‘the mess-room of a regiment of the line is a school of virtue com- 
pared with the re-unions of undergraduates.’ ‘The manners of 
the young men, with the exception of those few who live more in 
the world than in college, are in general made up, either of a 
gross and unblushing manifestation of profligacy, or of a pedantic 
affectation of premature learning.’ Every body knows that the 
sister universities are now so much improved in every respect, but 
particularly in morals, that our author might, perhaps, have spared 
the censures which he has here passed upon them. They area 
little too severe. 

Our author devotes a very rational chapter to the purpose of 
shewing the fulsomeness of titles of honour. We have seldom 
seen a more complete exhibition of those baubles than that which 
he has here executed. It is, however, pleasing to find that mere 
knighthood is excepted from his general rule of extinction. The 
reasons given for his opinion on this point, must, by the ladies, at 
least, be deemed unanswerable. 


‘ Though * the age of chivalry is gone,” it is wise to continue to confer 
knighthood. A laborious and learned jurisconsult, a military man of dis- 
tinguished services, a man of science, a physician eminent in his profession, 
is thus recommended for life to the respect of his country. Besides, it 


pleases their wives, and thus may make their homes more comfortable.’— 
p. dl. 


Our readers have already been delighted with an original anec- 
dote of Dr. Johnson. They will be happy to hear that we have 
another in store for them. Did they ever know that the Doctor 
enjoyed, what, in the language of the gods, is called “alark”’? 
that he actually rolled down a hill? If not, they shall read the 
record of that important event soon, we only premising that the 
scene of action was at Langton, the seat of George Langton, Esq. 


‘After breakfast we walked to the top of a very steep hill behind the 
house. When we arrived at the summit, Mr. Langton said, “‘ Poor, dear 
Dr. Johnson, when he came to this spot, turned back to look down the 
hill, and said he was determined ‘ to take a roll down.’ When we under- 
stood what he meant to do, we endeavoured to dissuade him; but he was 
resolute, saying, ‘ he had not had a roll for a long time ;’ and taking out 
of his lesser pockets whatever might be in them—keys, pencil, purse, or 
pen-knife, ard laying himself parallel with the edge of the hill, he actually 


descended, turning himself over and over, till he came to the bottom.” ’— 


p. 65, 
2a2 
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We now come to what may be called the origin and foundation 
of this book, though placed in the middle of it—the ‘ conversations 
of Paley.’ It was while noting down these precious relics, that 
those many other memorabilia occurred to the author, which he 
has deemed worthy of being recorded in the present volume. 
Had the work contained nothing beyond mere “sayings” of the 
great philosopher, such as we are here favoured with, it would ne- 
cessarily descend as a highly valued legacy to many future gene- 
rations. How much more certain, then, is its fortunes, since be- 
sides the conversations of Paley, it abounds in the lucubrations of 
Best ! 

When we are about to receive any details concerning the per- 
sonal habits of distinguished men, it is of the first importance to 
us that we should be apprized of the extent to which their authen- 
ticity may be safely relied upon. Accordingly our author thus 
preludes : 


‘I cannot affirm myself to have been an ear-witness of every saying 
here set down; the far greater part of them I heard with my own ears, but 
some of them have been related to me by persons worthy of all credit, 
members of the society of the place, who, like myself, were frequently in 
company with Paley,—men incapable of attributing to him what did not 


justly belong to him; admirers of his talents and jealous of his fame.’— 
p. 158. 


These ‘ Conversations,’ therefore, Mr. Best submits to the 
reader, ‘in the usual hope of “ benefiting and delighting” him.’ 
He judiciously begins at the very beginning. On his going to 
live at Lincoln (1797), where Paley had been appointed sub-dean 
some few years before, our author made the Archdeacon a visit, 
but unfortunately he was not at home! The philosopher returned 
the visit, and behold, the future author of ‘ Italy as It Is,” was 
absent from his fire-side! It seemed as if the two stars were never 
to meet in the same hemisphere—as if, like Castor and Pollux, 
one made his appearance as the other departed. At length, how- 
ever, the fates relented. The reader, we hope, is burning with 


curiosity to read the account of the first meeting of the two great 
luminaries. 


‘I was soon invited to meet him at a dinner party,—at one of those 
dinners which I have elsewhere spoken of as regularly interchanged between 
the residentiary and the society of the place. I entered the drawing-room 
with some degree of awe; the greater part of the company was assembled, 
and Dr, Paley was amongst them. 

‘ Imagine to yourself, reader, if you never saw Dr. Paley, and many of 
my readers may not have seen him, since I write about twenty years after 
his death,—imagine to yourself a thick, short, square-built man, with a 
face which, though animated and cheerful, could not but, at first sight, 
appear ugly; with bushy brows, snub nose, and projecting teeth ; with an 
awkward gait and movement of the arms; a decent and dignified, but by 
no means excessive, protuberance of belly; wearing a white wig, such as 
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suited his place, and a court coat; but without what would also have suited 
his place, a short cassock. To this part of the dress of the dignified 
ecclesiatical, he had a particular dislike, and ridiculed it, by calling it ‘* a 
black apron, such as the master tailors wear in Durham.” The whole of 
his dress was of course black. He wore silver buckles at his knees and 
in his shoes. 

‘ He was talking as I entered; and I perceived, with much surprise, that 
he spoke a very broad northern dialect. He had passed, indeed, great part 
of his life in the north of England ; but he had been educated and lived long 
at Cambridge, and had seen a good deal of the world. Perhaps he was vain 
of this singularity: perhaps he would not seem to wish to correct what he 
found he could not cure without difficulty, and so gave up the attempt. 
I heard him repeat three or four times the word ‘‘ noodge,” pushing his 
elbows at the same time towards the sides of those who stood nearest to 
him: this motion explains the meaning of a word not very generally in use 
among scholars, nor in good company. But Paley’s merits, though they 
might have been recommended by polished manners, were superior to 
them, and wanted them not; and his learning was the more agreeable by 
being entirely free from formality, pedantry, or assumption of literary 
importance. 1 could not learn to what all this ‘** noodging” referred, as 
the story was finished; and, soon after, dinner was announced,’—pp. 
160, 16). 


Next to the announcement of dinner, what is so delightful as 
the actual occupation of the seats at the table, the unfolding of 
the snow-white damask napkins, and the distribution of the ban- 
quet? Our author has in meet terms set forth this important 
event. 


‘ When we were seated at table, the mistress of the house said, “ Mr. 
Subdean, what will you be pleased to eat ?”—‘* Eat, madam? eat every- 
thing, from the top of the table to the bottom—from the beginning of the 
first course to the end of the second.” Then, putting on an air of grave 
doubt and deliberation :—‘‘ There are those pork staakes: I had intended 
to proceed, regularly and systematically, through the ham and fowls to 
the beef; but those pork staakes stagger my system.” I sat next to him: 
he turned suddenly upon me:—‘* Mr, ——, what would you do in such 
acase?” As I had to answer the first question proposed to me by the great 
Dr. Paley, I endeavoured to do so in choice and correct phraseology. I 
said, that when the end was the same, and the means equally innocent and 
indifferent——. Paley had a quick and nice tact on all occasions : whether 
he understood the preciseness of my sentence as in jest or in earnest I 
know not; but, not allowing me to finish it, he cried out—‘“ Ay, | see 
you are for the pork staakes. Give me some of that dish ;”—naming 
neither pork steaks nor ham and fowl.”—p. 162. 


How the dinner ended, we are not informed. Whether the sub- 
dean partook of ale, or table beer; whether he preferred te either, 
water ; whether he drank madeira or sherry, hock or champagne, 
witb the lady of the house; whether, in fact, he drank any wine 
at all, during or after dinner, and if he did, whether he liked what 
he drank, and if he did not, whether he was merry or discon- 
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tented, and whether he went home in a chair, or carriage, or simpl 
walked ; and whether, if he walked, he met any body on the way, 
and asked him how he was, or passed on in uninterrupted reflection ; 
and whether, when he arrived at home he knocked at the door, or 
rung the bell, and went to bed immediately, or dozed a while in his 
reat arm chair, thinking over all the choice things he had uttered 
in the course of the evening, are all points of character which our 
author has, unhappily, forgotten to mention. ~The Omission is so 
remarkable and so unaccountable, that we minopey inspected the 
page, imagining that the binder might have made a mistake in 
folding the sheets. But no—this consolation was denied us. The 
binder has been too exact—the hiatus must have existed in the MS, 
and can only be partially filled up by the commentation hereafter 
from analogy. For it so happens that the parties again meet at 
dinner, and that our author made the following acute observation: 


‘I observed, that immediately after dinner he (Palisius ipse) sent for 
his tooth-pick-case, (which he very probably had forgotten in his morning 
waistcoat pocket,) and was impatient till it was brought; that he drank 
very sparingly, of white wine chiefly; and that some gingerbread was 
served, not as part of the dessert, but to him alone !’—p. 164, 


How the little boys, if there were any, must have envied him! 
How happy our author must have been, while putting up in the 
storehouse of his mind such materials for his memorabilia ! 


‘A party was assembled in the subscription news-room. Some one 
came up to him and made an excuse for a friend, who was obliged to defer 
an intended visit to the sub-deanery, because a man who had promised to 
pay him some money in April, could not pay it till May. ‘ A common 
case,” said Paley. Weall laughed.’—p. 163. 

So did we ! 


‘He said, “1 have always asserted, and still maintain it, that all tailors 
are cowards. They brought against me the example of many tailors that 
had enlisted themselves as soldiers. No argument at all in disproof of my 
assertion ; these men had minds impatient of tailoring.” ’—p. 167- 


Had we not seen this pithy and polished sarcasm upon the tailors 
in Mr. Best’s report of Paley’s conversations, we should have sworn 


that it belonged to Dr. Johnson. It savours of the eloquence of the 
Rambler. 


‘ « When I went to town to teach a school, I pleased my imagination 
with the delightful task to teach the young idea how to shoot. The room 
stunk of p—, and a little boy came up, as soon as I was seated, and 
began—b, a, b, bab; b, 1, e, ble, babble.” Was this babbling or truth ” 
—p. 168. 


We make the same inquiry, and cordially hope that it will not 
long remain unanswered. : 


«« T wanted a waiscoat at this time, and went into a second-hand clothes- 
shop. It so chanced that I bought the very same waistcoat that Lord 
Clive wore when he made his triumphal entry into Calcutta.” ’—p. 168. 
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So, then, the Archdeacon must have been in his youth a bit of a 


fop. How ingenuous it was of him to confess that he had once 
dealt in old clothes ! 


«« ] went to the play; and, on coming out of the theatre, felt six hands 
all trying to pick my pockets: whether they were rival or conspiring 
hands I cannot say. They took from me a handkerchief not worth two- 


pence. I am sorry for the disappointment of the poor pickpockets.” '— 
p. 168. 


Many points of character are exhibited in this little paragraph. 
In the first place, it appears that our hero was of a dramatic turn, 
and occasionally indulged himself in going to the play. Secondly, 
it appears that when the amusements were over, he walked out 
like other people, and was not exempted from the common misfor- 
tune of having his pockets picked. It puzzles us, we confess, to 
understand how he could have felt so many as six hands dipping 
into his pockets at the same time. But he appears to have taken 
it as a joke, and to have entertained his mind meanwhile with a 
debate upon the question whether those hands were conspirators or 
rivals. It further appears that he had a handkerchief in his 
pocket which the rogues thought ought no longer to remain there, 
and that the said handkerchief was not of the value of two pence. 
And then comes the sympathy of the man, dignified by the magna- 
nimity of the philosopher ; ‘‘I am sorry for the disappointment of 
the poor pick-pockets!” If he had simply said “the pick- 
pockets,” the exclamation would not have been half so affecting. 
By adding the epithet “poor,” he at once enlists all our pity for 
that most calumniated race, and fills our minds with horror against 
the new police. 

It is to be lamented that our author was not acquainted with 
Paley from the moment when the intelligent infant first smiled in 
his nurse’s arms. It would have been extremely interesting to us 
to know what he said when he first began to talk, how he behaved 
in the nursery, and whether he was particularly fond of his caudle. 
We have but very few anecdotes relating to his early life ; the fol- 
lowing may serve to show how much we have yet to learn on this 
amusing portion of his biography. 

‘His education had been sufficiently hardy. ‘‘ My father rode to 
Peterborough, and I rode after him, on a horse that I could not manage. 


I tumbled off. My father, without looking back, cried out “ Get up again 
Will.”’"—p. 168, 


Who would not be jealous of the good fortune which enabled 
our author to be instrumental in extracting from the wisdom of the 
Archdeacon the following remark ? 

‘Atacard party, I was standing with him near the fire, leaning on 
the chimney: piece; I took up an ornamental stone peach and showed it 


tohim; he said, “ It is not harder than many that are served at table.”’ 
—p.177. : 
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It was very ingenuous and honourable in our author to have in- 
timated to Paley, at a very early period of their acquaintance, that 
he was even then preparing to be his Boswell. Hence it was that 
the great man appears to have taken the most favourable opportuni- 
ties for disclosing the most striking parts of his character, with a 
view to their future publication. As, for example :-— 


‘ He told me, ‘‘ When I wanted to write any thing particularly well,— 
to do better than ordinary,—I used to order a post-chaise and go to Long- 
town; it is the first stage from Carlisle towards the north; there is a 
comfortable quiet inn there. I asked for a room to myself: there then | 
was, safe from the bustle and trouble of a family; and there I remained 
as long as I liked, or till I had finished what I was about.” I said, * ‘That 
is a very curious anecdote ;” and I said it in a tone which, from a certain 
change in his countenance, I believe to have set him on musing how this 
anecdote would appear iv the history of his life.'—pp. 180, 181. 


The reader will perhaps after this, allow us to indulge him with 
an anecdote which raises our hero’s character to the highest degree 
of renown, 


‘ Paley was too careful of petty expenses, as is frequently the case with 
those who have but narrow incomes in early life. He kept a sufficient! 
handsome establishment as subdean, but he was stingy. A plentiful fall 
of snow took place during an evening party at the precentor’s; two of Mr. 
Subdean’s daughters were there; he showed great anxiety on account of 
the necessity that seemed to have arisen of sending them home in a sedan- 
chair: taking the advice of several of the company, whether such necessity 
really and inevitably existed, he said to me, “ It is only next door.”— 
‘¢ The houses touch,” said I, “ but it is a long round to your door; the 
length of both houses, and then through the garden in front of your 
house.” He consulted the precentor, who to put the matter in the right 


point of view, cried out, “‘ Let the girls have a chair; it is only three-pence 
a-piece.” ’—pp. 181, 182. 


The sketches and anecdotes which we have thus selected from 
the conversations of Paley, will assuredly make him sufficiently 
known to the world. They may perhaps be here and there con- 
sidered by a severe judge as a little too coarse, and bordering on 
what is pedantically called the puerile or the babbling style. But 
we need not express the contempt which we entertain for such 
hypercriticism as this. The question is, are these conversations 
diverting? Let the sketch on our side answer that interrogatory. 

From the conversations of Paley we pass by a very natural 
transition to Best’s poetry. But before we permit the reader to 
feast his eyes and expand his fancy on the golden verses which we 
have to spread before him, it is necessary that he should attain 
precise ideas as to what he has to expect. He must not think of 
finding here the obscurity of Milton, or the monotony of Pope, the 
tinsel of Moore, or the laxity of Byron. Mr. Best’s poems are of a 
very peculiar description. A common reader would imagine upon 
a careless perusal, that the lines were a sort of prose thrown bya 
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blunder in the press into the form of stanzas. But it is only neces- 
sary to examine them with a little attention, and it will be seen 
that each line begins with a capital letter, that the rhymes are 
exact, the measure melodious and the thoughts and images elevated 
and fascinating beyond ancient or modern fame. As for example, 


mark how briefly, and yet how expressively the selfishness of 
mankind is depicted in the following lines :— 


* « Make way for me!” ’s the general cry : 
Each looks to his own gain ;— 
Resolved in every way to try 
His own ends to attain.’—p. 284. 
Again, 
‘ Each sees things in the very light 
That best suits his own wishes :— 
And who would question that eye sight 
That gives him “ loaves and fishes ?”’—p. 284. 


And then, as_was the fashion in ancient times, the Bard pro- 
ceeds to render his doctrine acceptable and easy to be remembered, 
by relating an apposite story, which while it varies the tenor of the 


song, sheds a beautiful light upon what is commonly called the 
‘‘ social compact.” 


‘ A little fable I'll relate 
More clearly to explain, 
And perfectly to illustrate 
The meaning of this strain.’"—p. 285. 


Not having room for the whole tale which narrates the progress 
of a number of emigrants from their first leaving home until they 
settle into a political society, we should not spoil it by quoting 
only a few verses. We cannot, however, deny ourselves the 
pleasure of exhibiting the four first stanzas, in which the departure 


of the voyagers from their native shores, is described with inimitable 
tenderness. 


‘ Three vessels once left England’s coast 
With Emigrants o’erloaded ;— 
A wretched, pale, self-exiled host, 
From home by misery goaded. 


‘ They hoped New England's distant shore 
Would every want supply ; 
Nor poverty afflict them more, 
But yield to industry. 


* The vessels sail;—their native land 
Sinks, in the distance, low : 
While on the deck they fondly stand, 
And patriot tears fast flow. 
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‘ Still, still they gaze :—and when the shore 
Has sunk in distance drear, 
Each wishes he had gazed far more, 
And mark’d each outline dear !’"—p. 285. 


The modesty of Mr. Best, induces him to appear as if he wished 
to attribute the glory of these matchless stanzas to some renowned 
unknown, for he says that they are supplied by a friend. who has 
descended from higher flights of poetry, to illustrate a political 
theory which he professes to approve and adopt ! But it is not 
difficult to perceive that ‘ the friend’ is himself, and that the 
‘higher flights’ from which he descended, are those that wafted him 
over the British, foreign, auxiliary, branch, associated, and affi- 
liated bible societies, to which he had previously devoted three 
pages of poetry, of the most exquisite character. We shall quote 
only one line of the ‘ higher flight’ as an example. 


‘ What is sauce for a goose is sauce too for a gander.’—p. 140. 


Mr. Best, besides being a literary man of the first order, is also 
an eminent politician. His remarks upon the Irish and English 
Catholics, and upon the manner in which they ought to solicit the 
rights they have obtained, are particularly appropriate, particularly 
as those remarks have been published subsequently to the passing 
of the relief bill. Nothing can be more just than his assertion, that 
for their cause the managers of the affairs of the English Catho- 
lics did nothing. They raised no money, they printed no tracts, 
they diffused no ideas through the country which could have any 
influence upon public opinion. During all the time they spent to 
so little purpose in endeavouring, without any effect, to accom- 
plish their object, Mr. Best was writing prose and poetry, he was 
spending his money, and devoting his talents in every way to that 
grand purpose. He had numerous petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment, he interested the members in the cause, and we have little 
doubt that in his next publication, he will very clearly shew that 
the relief bill is to be attributed exclusively to his exertions. 

We have necessarily given to our readers but a mere glance of 
the varied contents of this volume. It will form an epoch in our 
literary annals. It places the writer in the rank of the first living 
authors of our day, whether they shine in poetry or prose. His 
anecdotes teem with wit, his dissertations abound in philosophy, 
and his verses are equally remarkable for the fancy by which they 
are inspired, and the diction in which they are clothed. These 
‘ Memorials,’ it may be said, crown the / te of the author of 


‘Four Years in France,” and of that ‘ great work,’ “ Italy as It 
Is ;” and when printed with the author’s name in the title page, 


they will leave nothing to be desired by those who, as we do, idolize 
his genius, 





Art. 1V.—Observations on the Rural Affairs of Ireland ; or a Practical 
Treatise on Farming, Planting and Gardening, adapted to the Cir- 
cumstances, Resources, Soil and Climate of the Country ; including 
some Remarks on the Reclaiming of Bogs and Wastes, and a few Hints 


on Ornamental Gardening.—By Joseph Lambert, Esq. pp. 327. 12mo. 
With cuts. Dublin: Curry and Co, 1829. 


We could not better illustrate the miserable state of Irish Hus- 
bandry, than by what occurred under our own observation a few 
years ago, in the immediate vicinity of the Cove of Cork. Observ- 
ing a plough going in a field, we had the curiosity to examined 
how they manage those things m Ireland; but our readers on 
this side the channel may well guess our astonishment, when we 
perceived no fewer than three men employed in the operation ;— 
One man was driving or rather leading a pair of horses, which 
were going as slowly as if they had been ploughing for a prize of 
a thousand guineas; another man was holding the arms of the 
plough, and swaggering from side to side, like a pilot puzzled 
among sand banks; while a third man (mirabile dictu,) was 
holding down the end of the beam or nozzle of the plough, to keep 
it from being thrown out of the furrow, the steersman being 
unable, it would appear, to manage the implement!!! Yet the 
soil was light and gravelly, and no cbstruction was visible 
besides a few bowlder stones, from the size of an egg to that ofa 
cocoa-nut. 

What renders this occurrence the more remarkable is, that it 
was almost under the eye of a professor of Agriculture, paid by 
government, living within ten miles of the Royal Institution, at 
Cork, where above 700/. of the public money was, or is annually 
expended, under the pretence of improving the Agriculture of 
the district. The professor just mentioned, is paid out of this 
sum (as the printed reports before us shew) 100/. per annum, for 
delivering ten lectures; usually attended, (we speak from personal 
knowledge,) by a few of the city merchants, and by young physi- 
cians, &c., who are at a loss what else to do with their time; and 
the same person has another 100/. per annum, for editing a Maga- 
zine of Agriculture, which no body buys, and the expenses of 
printing, &c., are charged to the public. The rest of the money 
is given in agricultural prizes, of course comprehending ploughing ; 
but as usual in such cases, every penny of it calls into play, all the 
well known intrigue machinery of jobbing,--the public meanwhile 
being cajoled out of their money, and the high sounding improve- 
ments in Agriculture, being to be sought forin the pursesof the retain- 
ers of the District Farming Societies, at Barrymore, Carrigaline, 
Bandan, Fermoy, Inokilly, Mallow, Kinalea, Kinnatalloon, and 
Muskerry. This, however, so far from being extraordinary, is 
only according to the usual order of things in Ireland. We quote 
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another illustration of the same shameless system from our 
author, which is only to be matched by the parish vestry jobbing 
in England. 

‘ The roads of Ireland, generally speaking, are, and will continue to be, 
badly made, so long as the management is altogether in the hands of the 
gentry. The allocation and management of the county funds, and all ne- 
cessary works, should be placed in a separate and distinct body, or board. 
Every country gentleman would then become, virtually, an overseer, and 
the grand juries should have acontrol or veto. Under the present give 
and take system, as it may fairly be called, it very nearly comes to this; 
‘ that if you vote for my road, I'll vote for yours ;” it is the same through 
both courses the presentments have to pass through; and a bad feeling, in 
case of refusal, between the parties, is not unfrequently the consequence, 
It is also equally an object with the proprietor, to get a few presentments, 
to prop up a badly paid rental, as it is with the peasant to get “‘ a bit of 
road from his honor;” which he stiffly calls for, as a matter of course, and 
between whom and the proprietor’s underlings, the work is, in man 
instances, scandalously executed, perhaps by throwing the dirt from the 
sides into the centre, and actually making it worse than before; and the 
public, farmers, and landholders, submit to be thus gulled, without even 
uniting to traverse presentments. However, I think it is time they should 
bestir themselves, as the county rates are becoming exceedingly oppres- 
sive, from such misapplication; so much so, that the farmer who holds 
seven or eight hundred acres of land, may be said to pay, on an average, 
near 100/. per annum for county charges, altogether annually. The late 
enactment of magistrates meeting at sessions, previous to the assizes, has 
been a complete failure in the way of preventing road jobbing ; and it is to 
be hoped that the legislature will again interfere more effectually, to re- 
medy this great evil.’ -pp. 11, 12. 

Bad ploughing, however, and bad road-making, though com- 
bined with corrupt jobbing, do not, as it appears to us, affect the 
prosperity of Ireland so radically as another department of their 
rural economy: we allude to the smallness of their farms, taken 
in conjunction with their staple crop—potatoes. As we deem 
this subject of vital importance, though it has not hitherto obtained 
the attention which it deserves, we shall endeavour to put it in as 
clear a light as our space will admit. 

It is one of the best established laws of vegetable culture, recog- 
nized by all agriculturists and gardeners, as incontrovertible, that 
the same crop will not thrive if sown two or more years successively 
on the same field. That is, a field which this season produced a 
good crop of wheat, would not produce a good crop of wheat the 
next season, should the farmer be injudicious enough to try such 
a succession of crops. This too is independent of the ordinary rich- 
ness or sterility of the soil in the field, for though there are some 
exceptions, such as in the rich virgin soils of America, which will 
produce good successive crops of the same species of grain, yet 
this rarely, if ever, holds in the old agricultural countries of Europe. 
The law is founded upon the plain principle of supply and con- 
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sumption, that if you slice down the whole of a sirloin of beef for 
to day's dinner, there will be none of it left but the bones for to- 
morrow. The wheat, the peas, or the potatoes of the agriculturist, 
must feed as well as his cows and horses, and if they eat all, or 
nearly all, the food contained in a particular field, they must starve, 
or fare scantily unless they be removed to another. Wheat, and 
peas, and potatoes, however, differ from one another in the food 
which they require, as much as a sheep differs from a pig or from 
a dog; for, after acrop of peas has drawn the best food it could 
find from a field, a crop of wheat may find abundance of the pecu- 
liar food upon which it will thrive, but which the peas would be 
certain to starve upon and dislike. Such is the basis of the principle, 
which no farmer can neglect with impunity, and taking it as a 
guide in our examination of the prevalent system of husbandry in 
Ireland, we can be at no loss to perceive the ruinous consequences 
of a continued series of potatoe cropping, such as has now been 


. >? 
pursued in that country for so many years. 


The philosophy of the principle, it may be weneve | to mention, 
is by no means so well understood as what we may call the common 


sense view of it, which we have just stated. In objection to the 
latter, it may be said that plants cannot select their food, but must 
absorb whatever fluid materials come within reach of their roots, 
and is of sufficient tenuity to enter there; but it may also be 
replied, that the roots of plants of different species are of different 
lengths, and consequently one crop may seek its food near the sur- 


face, while another penetrates deeper into the soil, and thus both 
might be nourished well, and yet their food be the same. Were this 
the fact, however, all inconvenience might be obviated by deep or 
shallow ploughing, which is not found to accord with such a theory. 

A more ingenious, though we fear a somewhat fanciful view 
of the question, has been advocated, if not started, by M. Decan- 
dolle. According to his view, a plant being under the necessity 
of absorbing whatever presents itself to its roots, necessarily sucks 
up some particles which are not adapted to its nourishment, and, 
in consequence, after having elaborated the sap in its leaves, and 
re-conducted it downwards through all its organs, each of which 
takes in the nourishment it requires ; after having extracted from 
it the various peculiar juices, and, in a word, turned it in every 
possible way to account,—finds itself incumbered with a certain 
residue, consisting of the particles it had unavoidably absorbed, 
and which were not adapted to its nourishment: these particles, 
having passed through the system without alteration, are exuded 
by the roots which had absorbed them, and thus return into the 
soil, which they deteriorate for a following crop of the same species 
of plant, but improve and fructify for one of another family; thus 
affording an admirable proof of the wise ayer of Nature, in 
multiplying her vegetable produce, by feeding different species of 
plants with different substances, and enabling beings, incapable of 
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distinguishing their food, to obtain that which is appropriate to 
them. But the organs of plants, it would follow, are in some 
measure capable of selecting their food, since they reject and will 
not elaborate substances which are not adapted to the nourish- 
ment of the plant. — the rejected substances, which 
would be poison to one family of plants when transfused into the 
soil, is greedily devoured by a succeeding crop of a different 
family. 

To the whole theory, however, it may be objected, that we do 
not find Nature attending to the law of successive crops ; since the 
seeds of the parent plant fall to the ground annually, and produce 
other individuals of the same species, and on the same spot, for 
centuries; and yet that spot must be vitiated for such plants, by 
the long series of exudations from their progenitors. But though 
Nature does not pursue the same plan as our farmers, she produces 
a similar effect, by raising a prodigious variety of trees and shrubs 
in her spontaneous forests, and in her meadows, such a multiplicity 
of herbs and grasses, that the different plants mutually supply each 
other with exudations. Moreover, where Nature acts without 
restraint, she enriches the soil not only by the annual fall of the 
leaf, but in the course of time, the whole plant, whether grass, 
shrub, or tree, returns to the soil, to repay by its putrefaction the 


food it had consumed during its previous growth. The soil, there- 
fore, is not impoverished by natural as it is by artificial vegetation ; 
such as that of forests, which if man does not cut down and carry 


away the trees, is not more exhausted of nutriment at the present 
day, than it was a thousand years ago. The almost interminable 
and magnificent forests which covered the face of the greater part 
of America, when it was first known to us, never had any other 
manure than the remains which its vegetable and animal produc- 
tions afforded ; nor can a better be supplied. 

The statements which we have just made are singularly corrobo- 
rated by what takes place on the cutting down of a natural forest ; 
in which case another will spring up in time, but consisting of 
different families of trees from those which abounded in the first. 
A forest of beech, for example, may be succeeded by one of ash, 
oak, or hazel; for though oak will not spring from beech mast, no 
more than beeches from acorns, yet the soil being previously ex- 
hausted of the food adapted to the beech, the mast will not germi- 
nate, while the acorns, ash-keys, or nuts, that may chance to be 
next there, intermixed with the beech mast, will probably find a 
soil so well adapted to them, that they will germinate readily, and 
grow rapidly. Thus, a wood of oak, ash, and hazel, may succeed 
to one of beech ; but after a long course of years, the old stumps and 
roots of the primary beeches, favoured by the exudations of a dif- 
ferent race of trees, may shoot out, and in the end supplant the new 
forest, and a second forest of beech will be re-established. 

Upon these principles, however they may be explained by theo- 
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rists: practical men lay it down, that a green crop, meaning thereby 
beans, peas, potatoes, or turnips, ought to precede or follow a cora 
crop, and in accordance with this, that a farm should be distributed 
so as to make the several portions contribute to each other’s advan- 
tage. {In general, beans and clover, with rye-grass, ought to be in- 
terposed between corn crops, when the soil is stiff and clayey, but 
turnips, potatoes, and clover, with rye-grass, on dry loams and 
sands, or what are called by our farmers turnip soils. One half 
of the farm is, of course, always under corn, and the other under 
pulse, roots, herbage, or fallow. When the land will not bear so 
much cropping as this, it is usual to lay down the fields successively 
in pasture grass, for two or more years, before again ploughing 
them. This convertible system, as it ia been called, is, in conjunc- 
tion with liberal manuring, the only means of preventing any spe- 
cies of crop from deteriorating, when frequently repeated in the 
same field. 

Taking these unquestioned, and unquestionable laws of the 
science of agriculture for our guide, let us hear what our author 
says upon the subject, in reference to Ireland. 


‘ There is nothing like regularity in this department of husbandry in 
Ireland, with a few isolated exceptions among the gentry, and of necessity 
among that portion of the peasantry who have little room for any thing 
besides what is occupied under potatoes and corn alternately; and where 
a village or townland becomes so populous, that from two to four acres is 
the extent of each man’s portion, which is not unfrequently the case, and 
to prevent which too minute partition every exertion should be used; 
although the land in consequence becomes much improved from the 
quantity necessarily kept under potatocs; as will appear when a village of 
that kind becomes deserted or waste, the land, if let out to pasture, soon 
becoming kind and good, and of the richest and greenest herbage. 
Where the holdings are somewhat more extensive, two crops, and some- 
times three, of oats will be taken successively, and portions of the land 
sometimes get a little relief in the way of a green crop, by sowing flax, 
which it is much to be regretted has been for the last few years getting 
into disuse, in consequence of the unpropitious state of the linen manufac- 
ture, it being the only green crop, except potatoes, known among the 
poor. 
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Wheat is sown in some clayey but shallow limestone districts after 
potatoes, where the grain will be good; but is not found to do well in 
loamy deep lands after that crop; as the grain will frequently be badly 
coloured, and the skin thick in such ; but wheat is found to do well after 
flax, which is the best preparation practised amengst us next to fallow. 
The farmer holding fifty acres or less, and from that upwards to the 
gentleman farmer, goes on the principle of extracting all he can from the 
ground in the shortest time, following the system of cropping the ground 
with oats, barley, and wheat after potatoes, so long as it is able to give any 
thing like a tolerable return, and leave it literally worth nothing for years 
afterwards. I have known some land sharks (as as they have not been 
inaptly termed) even among estensive gentlemen farmers, who either by 
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following the con-acre system * too long, or tilling the land themselves 
in some fertile districts, have taken eight or nine crops of corn succes- 
sively without manure, and have heard of twelve or more being taken, 
until the generous land refused at length to yield its increase ; this also 
without any reviving principle of cultivation, with the exception probably 
of one fallow, and partially a little flax. Turnips are rarely sown, even by 
the gentry, except near the great meat markets. i 

There is little fear of those lands minutely divided among the poor 
becoming exhausted; as if a man holds only three acres of land, he will 
manure nearly one of them every third year for potatoes; but upon more 
extensive holdings, as well as among the large, and many of the gentlemen 
farmers, the tendency is to the rapid deterioration of the land, general 
speaking, by an exhausting system of husbandry, or rather of tillage, for 
it does not deserve the former name. Instead of the land in the hands of 
most of the latter becoming more productive, as it would, under a good 
system of cultivation, it will be as with some parts of Poland and Russia, 
where, according to Mr. Jacob’s Report, the land is so worn out, that it 
does not yield an average of more than three times the quantity of seed 
sown. It has been there wheat after wheat, or rye after rye; and with us 
oats after oats, till the soil would carry them no longer, and it is then left 
to time, or rather a few years to fertilize it, to renew the same bad treat- 
ment. 

A rotation of crops among our farmers is, in fact, that department of 
husbandry in which we are most deficient; but the great proportion of 
ground annually under potatoes among the peasantry, makes this evil not 
so great as is generally imagined. Time, with a more intimate connexion 
now established with the sister countries, may do much ; but as we cannot 
expect to see beans, peas, vetches, mangel wurzel, turnips clover, lucern, 
&c., cultivated soon, or to the same extent as among our neighbours, it 
would be tedious to enter into particulars as to the best system of rotation. 
I would merely advise, that in no case should more than two white or corn 
crops, and one green after potatoes, be taken without manure. I would 
not go beyond this in the richest old lay-land, nor so far in poorer soils; 
and while in tilth, to keep up a high state of cultivation, the land free from 
weeds, and well wrought up and pulverized, let it be made a rule to con- 
sume as much as possible of hay, straw, and green crops upon the land, 
and let it be borne in mind, that housing and stall-feeding cattle not only 
encourages the growth of green crops, but by the quantity of rich manure 
made by following the practice, the land, by such management, will be 
considerably improved. 

‘ The farmer, on the renewal of his lease, is generally charged an addi- 
tional rent, if his land is in a productive state, or if he expended on improve- 
ment, he must then pay for it a second time; such, together with the want 
of capital among our farmers, and the con-acre system, (although profit- 
able for the time,) have a tendency to cause this exhaustion of the soil; as 
what is called a con-acre list is not unfrequently handed over to the land- 
lord by a defaulting tenant in payment of rent. It is an object, therefore, 
to set for the time being, and as lets as the land will carry, not looking to 





* That is, subletting land to the peasantry for growing potatoes, and then 
cropping it with corn so long as it will yield.— Rev. 
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the future. The landlord should Jook to this, and endeavour by degrees 
(for it is only gradually that habit and prejudice can be overcome) to amend 
this evil.’"—pp. 142—146. 

Our author, however, does not seem to see half the evil which he 
deplores ; and after displaying his ignorance of the nature of crop- 
ping, so far as to talk of flax as a — crop relieving the land, * 
and the best practised preparation for corn next to fallow, we need 
not be surprised at his not perceiving that potatoes may exhaust. 
the soil, as well as other crops, if they are sown in the same field, 
either in successive seasons, or at short intervals. If he ever took 
the trouble of looking at a field of corn, which the preceding season 
had been partly under flax, and partly under any other crop what- 
ever,—he must have seen ata glance, from the thin, straggling, 
and stunted look of the flax portion of the field, that so far from 
being a relieving, or what is understood by a green crop, flax is one 
of the most exhausting, impoverishing, yel/ow crops, which can be 
grown. In the case of pees again, there can be no doubt that 
they are, perhaps, the best of all green crops, as they not only 
clear the ground of weeds, by depriving them of the benefits of sun 
and air, but their roots open and pulverize the soil more effectually 
than could be done by repeated ploughing and harrowing, while 
the potatoes themselves, in ordinary cases, yield a alge return, 
But like all good things, the potato husbandry may be overdone, 
and that it is overdone in Ireland, to a much greater extent than 
even the overcropping with corn recorded by our author, there 
cannot be a shadow ofadoubt. A large proportion, indeed, of the 
arable land—all of it which constitutes the wretched three or four 
acre farms—has already been cropped with potatoes, till they can 
no longer find their proper pabulum in the soil—and consequently 
are every year degenerating in quality, and decreasing in size and 
in quantity. He talks in the passage just quoted, of land er 
much improved by repeated cropping it with | jrewaees ** as wi 
appear,” quoth he, * when a village of that kind becomes deserted 
or waste,” an instance which strikes us forcibly as a proof of the 
position for which we contend ; for whence, or why, did ‘a village 
of that kind become deserted or waste,” but by cropping with pota- 
tvesand with corn in unvarying succession, till the land has become 
utterly incapable of yielding returns for seed and labour? Then, 
indeed, if it be left to itself, it will soon be covered with excellent 
herbage, for the reasons which we have already given ; but not be- 
cause potatoes have enriched the land. 

As the author gives evidence of having been in England, we 
marvel at his unqualified assertion, that there is no country where 
esc are Me sen! in the same perfection as in Ireland, Our 

nglish potatoes, on the contrary, are in general greatly superior to 





* In another place, indced, he distinguishes between flax pulled green, 
or allowed to run to seed ; but how seldom is the former practised, 
VOL. XII. 2B 
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any we have ever met with in Ireland, and our proof is unanswer- 
able. Potatoes imported from Lancashire, or from Scotland to 
Cork, as we have repeatedly known to occur, always fetched an 
advanced price in the market over the native produce, either of the 
country, or brought by coasting vessels. We can also assert, from 
our own knowledge, that the potatoes produced in the Netherlands, 
Holland, and on the banks of the Rhine and the Maine, are much 
superior even to the best Scotch or Lancashire; while those now 

roduced in Ireland, whatever may have been their excellence in 
Seutees times, are, with few exceptions, decidedly the worst, having 
all more or less a disagreeable earthy flavour, as if the plants, 
being unable to find a single particle of their genuine nutriment 
mingled with the soil, had, from sheer hunger, taken to feed upon 
the earth itself. 

Our author himself, indeed, in another page, gives ample evi- 
dence of the deterioration of Irish potatoes. After saying that 
‘‘ there is no crop that tends more to improve and cleanse the soil ; 
and that it ranks amongst the first ameliorating ones: although 
some have been hardy enough to advance, that it is of an exhaust- 
ing nature, whereas the swelling and extension of the roots in the 

round, as well as the close shade afforded to the soil by the stalk, 
Gas powerful fertilizing effects ; and its soft and succulent leaves 
imbibe much of nutriment from the atmosphere,”—in all which we 
fully agree with him ; he adds: 


‘ Seed should be renewed every third or fourth year, as otherwise they 
become liable to the curl, and deteriorate. That from poor or bog land is 
a good change on rich or loamy, and vice versa. An excellent change 
also, is, from the sea shore, where grown on sea manure to the interior. 
But if seed from a different climate and country can be procured, so much 
the better, in proof of which, as well as of the adage, ‘ that there is no 
evil from which good does not arise,” the failure of this crop in 1822, 
was the means of bringing quantities of Scotch and English seed into this 
country, which has been the cause of preventing them from degenerating; 
and there are now much finer potatoes in our markets, and the crops better 
than previous to that period.’—p. 130. 


Again, he says, 


‘When potatoes are grown a second year on the same land, which is 
not unfrequently the case in this country, a different kind of seed should 
be sown the second year.’—p. 372. 

And there can be no doubt that his advice tends to make the 
best of the bad ; for it is a part of the law of vegetable succession, 
that change of seed is similar to change of crop, and this we are 
disposed to explain upon the principle of habit. That certain ac- 
quired habits can be transmitted, is unquestionable from many facts 
which are perhaps more striking in the vegetable, than in the animal 
kingdom. It is well known to farmers, for instance, that blight 
and smut in wheat may be transmitted by means of infected seed. 
The apple trees which the first settlers in Nova Scotia imported 
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from England, blossomed several weeks sooner the two or three first 
years : but learned afterwards to conform to the climate. All the 
trees and shrubs of tropical countries, are evergreen, but when re- 
moved to northern climates, except they are preserved from the 
cold, they learn to cast their leaves. The monthly rose-tree, which 
is in its native climate an evergreen, when planted in the open air 
in this country, sheds its leaves in winter Jike other rose-trees. On 
the other hand, our deciduous trees become evergreen when re- 
moved within the tropics. Lord Valentia remarks, that the oaks 
which had been brought from England to St. Helena, became ever- 
greens in a few years, when they had learned to throw off their old 
habits, and had acquired new ones. May it not be a transmitted 
habit of this kind, which causes the beech and the oak, in this 
country, to retain their leaves long after they are withered by the 
cold? May it not be all that is Teft of their previously acquired 
habits when evergreens ? 

In certain cases, these acquired habits seem to be more easily 
eradicated than at first would appear. We took up in the woods, 
before it flowered, a common primrose, and planted it in a flower 
border. That season it did not flower, but was in full blossom the 
following December, though the weather was very severe, and this 
was at least three months before the usual time of flowering. It 
blossomed a month later the year which followed, and in another 
year it was in flower at the same time with the rest of the species. 

These transmitted habits can be turned to very useful account, 
by gardeners and farmers. No farmer, for instance, will purchase 
seed which has been grown on a dry chalky soil, to sow on one 
which is also dry, but sandy and intermixed with gravel. For a 
similar reason, a farmer who has a piece of land which is somewhat 
sterile, will not, if he is wise, sow on it seed which was grown there ; 
but, will endeavour to procure such as has acquired a good habit 
from growing on a rich loamy soil, or in a more genial climate, 
We are inclined to think, that it has been from taking out English 
seed wheat to the West Indies; that the planters have never been 
able to succeed in raising it. Had they imported their seed from 
Egypt or the Levant, where any quantity may be procured—the 
grain, having acquired the habits suitable to a warm climate, would 
undoubtedly have been productive. This consideration is of some 
importance, as considerable tracts of land which are not rich 
enough to bear canes or coffee, and are quite uncultivated, might 
thus be rendered of great utility, in making our islands raise wheat 
for their own subsistence, and rendering them independent of 
American importation. 

A fact bearing strongly on this point, lately came to our know- 
ledge, which we think worth mentioning. Our new settlers at 
Algoa Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, found that their wheat 
was much superior in quality to that grown in England or America, 
Whence they procured theirseed we cannot say; but one gentleman 
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was so elated by the beauty of the Algoa wheat, that he sent some 
to England as a specimen. The sample was much admired, and 
eight guineas a bushel were eagerly given for it, for the purpose 
of seed. It was accordingly sown at the proper season, in a field 
highly manured and prepared for its reception; but mark the 
sequel—only a few straggling stalks appeared—and these ve 
soon were nipped by the cold, and withered away. The truth is, 
Algoa Bay is so much warmer than England, that it was almost 
like sowing green house plants among snow. 
- The practice indeed of sowing seed on the land where it is grown, is 
equally bad with breeding live stock an and in, as it is called ; that 
is, continuing the same breed ona farm without change. This 
ractice we have no doubt, has mainly contributed to ruin the 
Trish potatoe crops, as the peasantry are ages in discovering a cause 
like this, and as long, when they do know it, of attempting a remedy, 
The remarks of our author on the subject are just — 


‘ Seed of all kinds of corn should be changed or renewed every alternate 
year, as it will soon degenerate in quality, and become deficient in produce, 
if not changed at least after the third season. It is better to travel fifty 
miles for new seed, than to continue the old longer. I have known seed 
wheat to be handed down from father to son, and sown so many years suc- 
cessively in the same soil, that it dwindled at last so much in quality, as 
well as quantity, that the lazy, or at least heedless possessor, was necessi- 
tated to search for new, when he found to his cost that he had little better 
than half a crop. When choosing your seed, particularly wheat, let it be 
as thin skinned and bright in colour as possible, full, plump, and round; 
as a long grain generally denotes that which has been sown many years in 
the samesoil. ‘Take care also that it is fresh threshed. 

* Some writers have maintained that seed will not degenerate by being 
frequently sown in the same land, and have held, that by choosing the 
best and fullest ears among your corn, that you may always have your seed 
good. However this would be troublesome to the extensive farmer, and 
experience has proved, that it will degenerate sooner than strange seed. 
The change of seed altogether, therefore, is tobe strongly recommended ; 
that from a soil differing as much as possible in its nature from your own. 
If you become possessed of particular fine seed, no doubt you may keep it 
up for some time in the way above alluded to.’—pp. 104, 105. , 


We are not in the habit of hazarding predictions, but we think 
it does not require any extraordinary prophetic foresight to antici- 
pate what the consequences must infallibly be of the ruinous sys- 
tem of cropping, which we have above detailed as the common 
order of things in the sister kingdom. It is only a few years since 
an actual famine was produced there by the failure of he potatoe 
crops ; and there can * no doubt, that the same dreadful circum- 
stances may again occur at not a distant period. It would indeed 
be stretching the facts (which we have neither right nor motive to 
do) to ascribe such an occurrence altogether to overcropping ; but 
there cannot be a doubt, that this was, and will be, one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the failure of produce in Ireland. 
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The worst of it is, that it seems impracticable, if not impossible, in 
the present state of things, to improve the ruinous system of crop- 
ping; for so long as farms are so small as three acres,—even less 
than this we believe is not uncommon—how is the poor tenant to 
keep himself from famishing, if he do not plant from a third toa 
half of his land with potatoes? And even in farms of fifty acres— 
subletting it in lots of potatoe land to poor labourers on the con- 
acre system—produces precisely the same consequences. Our 
author’s remarks on these subjects are highly deserving of atten- 
tion, as giving a strong picture of the nature of the evil, though 
he has failed, we think, to suggest any practicable means of cure. 


‘It has been advised by many to increase the size of tenures, and 
prevent subdivisions of small farms, assimilating them as much as possible 
to those in England. The theory, I will admit, is reasonable, but it will 
be found impossible in practice; and suppose this plan to be followed up 
by the greater number of proprietors, what is to become of a population 
without manufacture oremployment? it is a matter impracticable, without 
first providing for the people. Neither would the prejudices of the present 
race of peasantry be so easily disposed of, nor would they be satisfied or 
induced to fall in their own scale of society, as they would imagine, and 
become cottiers one to another, as has been proposed. Those long ha- 
bituated to be independent, (at least of each other,) and each turning his 
own portion of land to the best account, as he imagines, for himself, would 
not, where their own easily satisfied ideas of comfort are supplied, be 
brought to consent to such a change; neither is there a class sufficiently 
numerous, or having sufficient capital among them, to manage those en- 
larged tenures. However desirable, therefore, it may be to alter the pre- 
sent state of affairs in this respect, none but mere theorists could think of 
its being so generally and quickly followed up. Under favourable cireum- 
stances some few proprietors may accomplish the object through time and 
perseverance, but as any thing like a general accomplishment is impracti- 
cable, under the present circumstances of the country, we must only en- 
deavour to improve, and turn to the best advantage the means we are pos- 
sessed of, and the state of things as they are in this respect. There is no 
doubt that some tenures are too minutely divided, and in many instances 
to the great injury of the landlord ; the whole produce of one of those sub- 
divided holdings being too little for the support of a family, and of course 
affording no surplus for the payment of rent. Towards the correcting of 


this extreme minute sub-division much may and should be accomplished.’ 
—pp. 116—117, 


Again, 


‘Another panacea for our evils which is spoken of as being capable of 
accomplishment at once, is, the increasing of the size of tenures and small 
farms to fifty acres and upwards, according to the capital of the farmer, 
and employing the great bulk of. the peasantry as cottiers and servants 
under them. Some few proprietors may be enabled to accomplish some- 
thing of the kind for a period ; but the people will return to their former 
habits, either from the failure of the farmer, the proprietor becoming an 
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absentee, or the property changing its possessor. There are, besides, 
many, and under present circumstances, almost insurmountable obstacles 
to its general accomplishment; and those gentlemen of unreasonable ex. 
pectations contradict themselves, after depicting us as being so wretched, 
ignorant, and miserable, by expec ing to find a sufficient number of men 
with adequate skill and capital for the management of those increased 
farms; neither do they make any allowances for the difficulties of over. 
coming the habits and prejudices of the people, nor would the landlord in 
so many instances in pecuniary difficulties accede to the lowering of his 
rental, as the extraordinary demand for land among the poor, (who will 
give almost any rent asked, in order to get into possession) now operates 
in preventing the farmer and grazier from obtaining it at such rent as to 
enable him to make fair profits; which he cannot do unless he injures the 
land as well as the landlord by following the con-acre system. With the 
intention of following this system, he sometimes gulls the landlord by giving 
a good rent, as he knows well he will by it profit to some purpose. For 
instance, if a man takes 200 acres of land, and breaks up 150 in con-acre, 
he will make, after paying his rent, and by taking only four crops, the ex- 
traordinary profit of more than half the fee of the land, as it is not unrea- 
sonable upon a farm of that size, and even allowing fifty acres for low or 
meadow land to remain unbroken, to make a clear profit of nearly 2,5v0/., 
within four years. In short it is that system which yields most profit in 
Ireland, under existing circumstances. 

But if every proprietor in Ireland was anxious, and used his best en- 
deavours, to bring about a change in the size of tenures, I doubt much 
that any considerable advance would be made. Non-alienation and sub- 
letting clauses, &c., have been introduced into leases; but to those con- 
versant with the state of things in Ireland, it is apparent that such were of 
little use: even the constantly resident and influential proprietor will find 
the greatest difficulty in preventing the sub-division of lands, and the most 
unwearied and unremitting attention, with a numerous staff of bailiffs, 
will hardly prevent it. A change in the elective franchise or qualification 
alone would operate gradually in bringing about this increase in the size of 
tenures; but an amendment of the subletting Act may then become neces- 
sary, as well as a modified system of poor laws, adapted to the means and 
state of the country.’—pp. 194—196. 


The population flowing from the division of land into small farms, 
is usually the very nursery of wretchedness. Men increase beyond 
the demand of towns and manufactures, and the consequence is 
distress, and numbers dying of diseases originating from insufficient 
nourishment ; and hence small farms form the most prolific source 
of misery that can be conceived. In England small farms and 
small properties are exceedingly rare. Our labouring poor are, 
indeed, emulous of having a neat cottage, with a scrap of land for 
a garden, but they seldom think of having a piece of land sufficient 
to employ themselves. In every part of England there is no com- 
parison between the condition of a day labourer and of a very little 
farmer: we have no people who fare so hard and work so ill as the 
latter. ‘Can any thing,” says Arthur Young, ‘‘ be apparently s0 
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absurd as a pe healthy man walking some miles, and losing a 
day’s work, in order to se 1a chicken or a dozen of eggs, the whole 
value of which would not be equal to the labour of conveying it ?” 
It is, in fact, poverty alone which induces a man to take a ver 
small farm ; and a poor farmer cannot make those exertions which 
are requisite for good husbandry. The profits of a considerable 
farmer enable him to improve his land; those of a small one are 
entirely consumed in the maintenance of his family; his land is 
therefore badly cultivated, and he has little or no surplus produced 
to send to market. 

It is in some measure to the extent of farms in England and 
Scotland, that we owe many of our recent improvements, and much 
of our national prosperity ; for it is quite evident, that some of the 
most valuable mechanical inventions could never have come into 
general use, if there had been no farms of more than from three to 
fifty acres—which are the average maximum and minimum in Ire- 
land; that no great improvement could have been made in our 
live stock ; that there would have been still less room than there 
is at present for the division of labour, and its accumulation for the 
purpose of dispatch at particular seasons; that there would not 
have been the systematic arrangement by which every different 
quality of soil is made to produce those crops, and to feed those 
sorts of animals for which it is best calculated ; that it would have 
been almost impracticable to employ convertible husbandry at all, 
which, by combining tillage and pasturage on the same farm, con- 
tributes so powerfully to augment the fertility of the soil; that the 
produce would have been inconsiderable at all times, and from the 
general poverty of small tenants brought to market in too great 
abundance in the early part of the season, instead of apportioning it 
over the whole year ; and in bad seasons there would have been no 
surplus at all; and that, in short, as no person of capital or enterprize 
would ever have entered into the profession, our extensive moors 
and morasses, and, indeed, all our inferior soils must have remained 
in their natural state, or been partially and most unprofitably im- 
proved under the delegated management of great proprietors. Our 
author, on the contrary, recommends this very method of bringing 
the waste lands in Ireland under cultivation, as the best and only 
means of amelivrating the condition of the pauper peasantry. When 
talking of his faultless favourite, the potatoe, our author holds forth 
in the following manner :— 


‘It has been argued that this valuable root, by the facility it affords of 
obtaining a livelihood, has been the chief cause of the great imagined evil 
of Ireland—excess of population. 1 will admit, that among other causes 
it may have added to our numbers; but that those numbers are not exces- 
sive, I will endeavour to prove elsewhere, as the most romantic theorist 
could not think of effecting a change in, or affording a substitute to Pat 
for his vegetable diet, a more extended culture of them should be encouraged, 
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and at the same time too minute a division of lands prevented. Moors, 
mountains, and wastes should be reclaimed; by whicha sound and ex. 
haust!ess source of industry would be obtained, at least for some. It is 
also highly desirable that our people should be excited in every way, and 
made more emulous to improve their habitations. It would be well also 
that more enlarged ideas of comfort, became as it were, essential, so that 
they should not rest satisfied in those comfortless cabins. A resident pro- 

rietary, which they cannot be said to have, would do much to infuse such 
ideas into them. 

‘ And here it is that I would throw out what may be deemed an arrogant 
hint to the able advocates for emigration on the other side of the water, 
who must lose sight of the vast tracts of unreclaimed land in Ireland, and 
that what between cultivating such, and the room that lies open for improve- 
ment in those already under cultivation, and when the fertility of our soil, 
the extent of our resourses, come to be considered, I am satisfied that this 
country is not only more than equal to support its present population, but 
to admit of a much greater increase. Let the encouragement recom- 
mended (by some of those gentlemen) to be held out to emigration, be ap- 
plied at home, and let Pat be encouraged to emigrate some five or perha 
twenty miles to his unreclaimed native hills and moors, which he will be 
found most inclined to. Neither would emigration have the wished for 
effect, as marriages would be only still further encouraged by the increase 
of means furnished to those remaining behind.’—pp. 124—126. 

‘ Those political economists who ascribe so much of our evils to excess 
of population, are greatly mistaken. Ireland is fully equal to maintain ten 
millions of people, and still to remain an exporting country, if only half her 
waste lands are reclaimed, and the lands at present under cultivation im- 
proved and managed as they should be. An increase of population should 
be an increase of strength, under a well directed government, and cannot be 
excessive, as it will find its vent and level like the waters. To say that 
our population is excessive, and more than four-fifths of the corn of the 
country exported, is absurd. But to say that the people are not sufficiently 
wealthy, that they are without manufacture or employment, that they have 
nothing to excite them beyond a languid and spiritless industry, and that 
they are idle for want of employment, is nearer the fact. If Ireland had 
the means of a more wholesome industry, and was rich enough to consume 
her own produce, her resources for the support of human life are hardly to 
be calculated upon.’—pp. 197, 198. 


We are more than doubtful respecting the correctness of these 
views ; but supposing them to be sound, the thing is obviously 
impracticable, from the want of capital no less than the uncertainty 
of its ultimately paying in many cases, and the slowness of the re- 
turns in all. The waste lands in Ireland, consisting chiefly of bog, 
places them in very different circumstances, from the heaths, com- 
mons, and downs of Britain. The land reclaimed, indeed, from 
bog, if there be a good opportunity of drainage, and that be pro- 
perly effected, is usually good ; but the labour required puts it, 
in many Cases, out of the reach of proprietors to try the experiment. 
We are acquainted with one instance in which many acres of bog 
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have been reclaimed by Irish labourers in Scotland, and we should 
suppose that something similar might be done in some districts of 
Ireland. The track of bog in Ayrshire, celebrated in the annals of 
the Reformation by the name of Ayrs Moss, belongs in part to the 
estate of Gilmillscroft, where many Irish labourers are employed in 
the lime and coal works. The proprietor permits these people to 
cultivate as much of the bog as they choose to reclaim, but without 
advancing any capital to assist them. We are not aware what 
terms he holds out with respect to future rent, though this, of 
course, must be taken into consideration ; but whatever these may 
be, they have appeared sufficiently favourable to induce a consi- 
derable number of persons to build huts upon the confines of the 
bog, and to reclaim enough of land to supply their families with 
potatoes, while the bog itself supplies fuel. It is to be remarked, 
however, that those persons had the advantage of employment at 
the works within a mile or two of the bog, and were secured from 
want, while their reclaimed land remained unproductive. 

The extent of the bog land in Ireland appears to be much greater 
than we had imagined. Our author’s statements upon this subject 
in connexion with the alledged over-population of the country are 
of considerable interest. 


‘ Travellers have remarked that in most parts of Ireland bog is rarely 
lost sight of for two hours together. A great portion of our surface is no 
doubt composed of it, and we have near four millions of acres every way 
capable of improvement, or rather of being reclaimed, and there 1s still 
room for vast improvement in most of the best districts under cultivation, 
and an outlay on which would be a better speculation than reclaiming the 
wild parts of bog. 

‘The mountain districts of Connaught form a fourth of that province, 
and according to Mr. Bald’s fine map and survey of the county of Mayo, 
it contains of flat bog alone 262,420 acres. The counties of Cork and 
Kerry, according to Mr. Nimmo, contain 500,000 English acres of the 
same description. By the improvement of a part only of those vast uncul- 
tivated wastes, and by bringing the lands already under cultivation to 
what they should be, by manuring, and a good system of husbandry, 
draining, &c., have we not almost inexhaustible resources, and why pro- 
pose to encourage emigration whilst such exist? Suppose but one half 
those lands improvable, here it is, if interference is necessary, that the 
Legislature should act, as abundance of room can be found not only for 
our increasing numbers, but a source of employment also. Let not the 
croaking disciples of Malthus, therefore, whine about our numbers, or be 
over careful for their provision. Has not ‘ He without whose knowledge 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground,” willed their existence? Is not the 
over-ruling and allwise Author of Nature able to provide for them? And 
has He not in his dispensation made manifest his providence in this country 
almost above all others, in the unlimited capabilities presented on all sides ? 

_ ‘ Neither are the bulk of the Irish peasantry so wretched as is generally 
imagined in England, great as their faults and miseries have been depicted, 
A portion of them, it must be admitted, are greatly devoid of comfort. They 
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were nearly all so from the period of 1815 to 1824, as alluded to under 
another head; but it savours of national prejudice to hear taunting scribblers 
on the other side of the water, drawing comparisons between the two coun- 
tries, and prescribing panaceas for all our evils. The physician who prescribes 
for his patient, should see him, converse intimately with him, feel his pulse, 
and study his constitution, Not so those empiricks who, perhaps, after a 
hurried glance, or more probably never having crossed the Irish channel, 
would send their receipts and nostrums from a distance, without scrutinizing 
into the detail of the patient’s complaint. We are altogether so miserable in 
their eyes, that it is strange our beef, our pork, our corn, and our butter 
should be consumed with any relish by them? No doubt our peasantry are 
comparatively far behind in comfort and in means ; we will admit that things 
might be somewhat better even on those means; but ridiculous and un- 
reasonable conclusions are drawn without duly considering the difference 
between the two countries, in capital, manufacture, commerce, cultivation, 
and the enterprising spirit which wealth brings along with it. To others, 
Ireland would appear a mere useless burden, and just as well sunk in the 
ocean; but they seem to forget that the day may yet come when fortuitous 
circumstances may close the granaries of Poland against them, and that 
Ireland may again, as she did in the last eventful war, prove a tower of 
strength in the time of need. We do not forget that we are benefitted by 
having such a market for our produce as that open to us in England ; but 
who will say that it is not greatly the interest of England to encourage the 
agriculture of Ireland, and to go every length possible to benefit her without 
injury to herself? It may not be amiss either to remind those hind folk, 
that although England now triumphs in peace and prosperity (and may 
she long continue to do so) yet in the event of war, to what other quarter 
can she look to provide beef, pork, or other sea store, and supplies for her 
navies or military expeditions ? 

‘ We are not unmindful that we must be content to learn from, and 
follow our neighbours at an humble distance, in the way of improvement and 
luxuries, but as one good practical experiment would be worth one hundred 
theoretical speculations for benefitting us, why do not some of those politi- 
cians, who expect so unreasonably, propose to send us back our absentees 
by a heavy and wholesome tax? Why do they not propose to cultivate and 
drain our waste lands, or work our coal and iron mines? Until employ- 
ment is provided, poverty must prevail; and when our unemployed outcasts 
manifest such a desire to earn, by crossing the channel annually in such 
numbers, our people should not be reproached with an inherent love of 
idleness. It is unjust to condemn or reproach a whole nation, or judge of 
them by those unemployed outcasts, the poorest and most wretched of our 
population, and forthe greater part those most prone to vice and crime. 
Would the lower English be patient under similar deprivations? We have 
quite sufficient example occasionally that they would not.’—pp. 189—192. 


Upon the numerous other rural topics discussed by our author, 
we have not at present room to enter. The book, we may remark, 
is very badly composed, and full of errors and mistakes, so far as 
regards the language, but this may well be forgiven in a practical 
agriculturist. 
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Aur. V.—Memoirs of the Emperor Alexander, and of the Court of 
Russia. By Madame the Countess-Choisseul Gouffier. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Paris: 1829. 

Excore des Memoires! dear readers! and brilliant ones they are ! 
We assure you, if they are not successful, we must give up Me- 
moir writing altogether: for we know no work more likely to con- 
tradict the proverb—On ne peut contenter tout le perf et son 
Pére! It resembles a harlequin’s coat, the colours of which are 
so various, that every one, whatever may be his fancy, may find 
something to suit him. Here, then, enemies of Napoleon’s despot- 
ism! admirers of philosophic kings! lovers of military glory ! ad- 
vocates of absolute power! denunciators of Jesuits! amateurs of 
diplomatic intrigue! collectors of anecdotes! friends of the c/as- 
sigue! enthusiasts cf the fowsgee os ! here is something for all of 
you! Madame de Choisseul has left nothing for the age to desire. 
What she relates of Alexander is not very new, but she makes up 
for it in her own person. You will soon perceive, that these Me- 
moirs are not so much those of the emperor, as her own ; it would 
have been impossible to have chosen a more suitable title, which is 
indeed quite correct, since, in the most interesting situations in the 
life of Alexander, Madame de Choisseul has played a part which 
she could not have suppressed without destroying the interest of 
the scene. ‘ I entreat my readers,’ says she, ‘ to exonerate me 
from the charge of vanity, if, when speaking of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, I find myself obliged to speak of myself, the humble lily of 
the valley is seen to grow beside the stately cedar.’ Thus, by the 
laws of vegetation, she must be allowed every indulgence, and you 
will see how far history may accord with her description of her 
hero and herself. 

According to Madame de Choisseul, we must believe Alexander 
to have been faultless, a demi-god, whose qualities she despairs of 
doing justice to: she finds in him as much magnanimity, gene- 
rosity, goodness, intrepidity, and amiableness, as could be found in 
twenty virtuous kings. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the flight of the king of Prussia, 
who was received in triumph at St. Petersburgh, whilst the 
French soldiers were quartered at Berlin, Madame de Choisseul 
tells us, that Alexander, with the queen of Prussia on his arm, 
met in one of the galleries of the palace the handsome Madame 
N., who, at that time, and for a long period, had possessed the 
heart of the autocrat, and who, on that particular occasion, was so 
malicious as to appear in a dress of white crape, her black hair 
ornamented with a garland of Forget-me-nots. Ah! plague take 
the modest garland! which obliges our impartial historian to 
tarnish so many virtues, and to explain the cause of the secret 
troubles of the virtuous and angelic Elizabeth ; but why should 
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this empress, who could, according to Madame de Choisseul, em- 
ploy every reasonable argument to bring back her fickle husband 
to his duty, be rather swayed by the pride of a constant heart 
wounded in its dearest affections? She would shed tears over the 
portrait of this Alexander, so estimable, though so faithless, 

After this, who will say that conjugal indifference is not as 
common in Russia as in France, and that the Parisians alone 
merit the crown of inconstancy ? but this is to be considered as a 
very small stain, eclipsed by the splendour of his virtues! Nothing 
can so much merit the attention of the historic muse, as the man- 
ner in which Madame de Choisseul becomes acquainted with the 
Emperor of Russia. 

In the month of April, 1812, Alexander had established his 
head quarters, and was about to inspect the troops which were 
stationed at Szairde. He halted on the road to Towiany, and 
alighted at the old Count Mariconi’s, commander of Mata, who 
was decorated with numerous orders, and was paralytic. The em- 
peror begged to spare the count a vast deal of useless ceremony, 
and had the good nature even to lend him his arm, Perceiving 
the mistress of the house, accompanied by several ladies, among 
whom was Madame de Choisseul, then Countess of Fisenhaut, 
Alexander made his excuses in a most polished manner for ap- 
pearing in his riding dress, not expecting the company of ladies, 
then giving his arm to the Countess Mariconi, he was about to kiss 
her hand, but the countess, not expecting this attention, would 
not suffer the condescension, and being very short, and reducing 
her height still more by curtseying very low, the emperor, in 
return, was obliged to bow almost to the ground, which had so 
ludicrous an appearance, that it was with difficulty Madame de 
Choisseul could refrain from laughter. Madame Mariconi intro- 
duced the ladies to the emperor, who begged them to be seated; 
he handed the old Count to a chair himself (avec une grace 
véritablement touchante). A very interesting conversation im- 
mediately ensued; his majesty asked the ladies if they were 
acquainted with St. Petersburgh ? and, upon their answering in 
the negative, he said, ‘ Well, ladies! you must come and see it, 
and I hope you will find it equal your expectations.” He again 
apologized for his dress, and added, that a similar misfortune had 
occurred to him at Wallanaw, near Warsaw, ‘‘ I was fast asleep 
when I arrived there,” said the prince, ‘‘ and what was my sur- 
prise and confusion when I awoke, to find myself surrounded by 
charming women in a magnificent castle ?” 

This conversation was pretty well for an emperor, and after 
discoursing on some other matters of like importance, Alexander 
took a cup of tea, and left, in company with the Count Tolstoy, his 
grand marshal. 

Madame deChoisseul allows that she was not greatly. smitten with 
Alexander, yet she tells us, that Napoleon on seeing him at Tilsit, 
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exclaimed, ‘Tis an Apollo.” But she could scarcely reconcile 
herself to the idea of a sovereign in a riding dress; yet she felt 
the presence of a certain grace and expression, which would 
doubtless improve on further acquaintance. The emperor on his 
part, had probably noticed other expressions in her open and 
smiling countenance, than those likely to have been produced by 
his inappropriate dress; accordingly, three days afterwards the 
Prince Wolkouski wrote to the countess, to say that his majesty 
on his return, would do himself the pleasure of taking another 
cup of tea with her. 

At this second interview, the emperor appeared in a general’s 
uniform; he had made his toilette at a nobleman’s lodge. We forgot 
to say that before his arrival, the director-general, who had the 
care of selecting quarters for the emperor, had insinuated to 
Madame Mariconi that she would do well to invite his majesty 
to pass the night at Towiany, assuring her that he would freely 
accept her invitation. 

The countess, backed by the ladies, took courage to ask the 
emperor if he would do her the honour to remain one night in 
her house; his majesty i only on the ground of incon- 
veniencing her, though in Russia, as in other countries, it ought 
to be known, that kings can give no trouble; the countess was 
doubtless about to make some such reply, when the Count of 
Tolsty accosted the emperor in a tone sufficiently familiar—‘“ Sire, 
you must consent to remain here, for I intend to do the honours in 
quality of kinsman ;” this set aside all farther entreaty, the emperor 
merely asking in what manner he was related; and whilst the 
Count of Tolstoy, was explaining in an unintelligible sort of way 
the whole affair, Alexander abruptly turned to the countess, and 
said, ‘‘ Madam! I am at your command: but I beg you will not 
put yourself out of the way on any account.” Madame de 
Choisseul is certainly right, it is impossible that any man could 
possess more condescension, grace, or good sense. 

As may be well imagined, the cup of tea requested by the 
emperor is converted into a very handsome supper, which was 
preceded by a number of spirited remarks. 

The ladies sang and played, Alexander turned the leaves of 
the music, and regretted greatly that the Empress Catherine would 
never permit him to learn the violin, though he had always a 
taste for that instrument. 

During the repast Madame de Choisseul so well studied the figure 
of Alexander, that to the idea she had already formed, she was 
able to add all the necessary details to form a finished portrait, 
which she paints in an artist-like manner. The Count of Tolstoy, 
who enjoyed himself more than usual at the table of Madame 
Mariconi, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, Sire, do you repent of having been 
persuaded to remain here, instead of going to your bad quarters 
at Vilkomir ?”*‘ No! indeed,” replied the emperor, “1 have not 
passed so charming an evening for some time.’ 
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It must be allowed that the charm operated very powerfully, for 
before Madame de Choisseul left Towiany, the emperor appointed 
her Demoiselle d'honneur to her imperial majesty—a favour in which 
she participated in common with the other young ladies of the 
house of Madame Mariconi. 

Alexander himself forwarded to the father of Madame de Choisseul, 
the decoration; and shortly after the arrival of Madame de Chois- 
seul at Wilna, the emperor hastened to pay her a visit, in order to 
thank her for the attentions she had shewn him at Towiany. 
A few days afterwards when a brilliant féte was given to the em- 
peror at Zolhrit, near Wilna, Madame de Choisseul had the honour 
of dancing with Alexander, who distinguished himself by his 
amiable and gallant demeanour, and begged to know whether she 
intended returning to Towiany, or remaining with her father at 
Wilna ; adding—‘“‘ If I were the count, I would never part with 
you”—but O unlucky affair! whilst the amiable emperor was 
engaged in this interesting conversation, accounts arrived that the 
French had passed the Niemen, and that their advanced guard 
was within ten miles of Wilna; it was not necessary to repeat 
this information; only forty-eight hours elapsed between the 
departure of Alexander, and the arrival of the French ! 

Tere the scene changes ; to the raptures of Madame de Choisseul 
for the Czar, succeed shouts of the Poles for Napoleon, who came, 
according to the Demoiselle @honneur, to demand of them soldiers, 
provisions, and money, without even deigning to make them any 
promises of rensuneration for their sacrifices, 

Napoleon, who believed (according to Madame de Choisseul) 
that the women in Poland were distinguished for strength of 
mind, recommended them to the care of Archbishop Pradt, asa 
matter of the highest importance ; Madame de Choisseul would 
willingly have dispensed with her attendance on the archbishop ; 
her father, however, representing to her his peculiar situation, she 
acceded, but she would only make her appearance on condition of 
wearing the decoration which she had received from the Court of 
Russia. Her father, and several ladies, reminded her of the danger 
of this act of pride; she was, however, immoveable, and fortune 
favoured her to a miracle. Napoleon, on seeing her, looked attentive- 
ly at the ornaments she wore, and said, ‘‘What decoration have you 
there?” she replied “ that of her majesty, the Empress of Russia.” 

“You are then a Russian lady?” said he. ‘ No, sire, | have 
only an honorary title.” All seemed ended; but, at the next assem- 
bly, Napoleon, perceiving Mademoiselle G., whom the Emperor 
Alexander had also named Demoiselle d’honneur, at Towiany, 
asked her the reason why she did not wear her decoration. Made- 
moiselle G. replied that she did not think proper to wear it under 
existing circumstances. ‘‘ Why not ?” rejoined Napoleon, ‘it 1s 
merely a court distinction without meaning, and only serves to 
how the amiable character of Alexander. You may wear your 
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decoration without being less a Polonaisse,” added he, turning 
round to Madame de Choisseul, with a smile of good will, When 
it was seen how happily the affair terminated, Madame de Choisseul 
received the greatest praise for her firmness, her fidelity, and her 
gratitude ; and it was remarked with pleasure, that Napoleon knew 
how to appreciate strength of mind even in a woman. Madame 
de Choisseul declares that she wished nothing so much as that the 
Emperor Alexander should be one day informed of this affair; 
doubtless, that he might be induced to bestow upon her some fur- 
ther marks of his esteem. Her wishes were not long in being ac- 
complished. 

We shall omit here Madame de Choisseul’s reflections on the 
burning of Moscow, the return of the wreck of the French army, 
&c., preferring those parts of the memoirs which relate to the dame 
du Palais herself. 

On the retaking of Wilna by the Russian troops, Madame de 
Choisseul was awakened by the noise of cannon; the troops were 
engaged at the entrance of the town, in that neck of land whichis 
called Pinary, where a vast number of Frenchmen perished ; the 
combat was neither long nor doubtful ; and soon were perceived the 
long pikes, the pointed caps of her old acquaintances, the Cossacks. 
This incident would have afforded her some pleasure if several of 
her old friends had not, in order to keep their hands in, fell foul 
of her carriage ; her attendants, greatly alarmed, ran to the rescue. 
She succeeded in intimidating the Cossacks by addressing them 
with an air of firmness, and drove them out of her hotel, uncom- 


monly pleased with her success ; nevertheless, she had the precau- 
tion to demand a body guard from the General Cozaplie, who was 
among the first who arrived at Wilna. 

Two days after, Marshal Kowstousoff arrived in triumph; he 
made a visit to Madame de Choisseul, and paid her — compli- 


ments on her behaviour towards the Emperor of the French. The 
Marshal gave a levée, at which he presented the dame du Palais 
to all the generals, saying, at the same time, ‘ This is the young 
Countess who bearded Napoleon with the decorations of the court 
of Russia.” This eulogium was apropos to the re-establishment of 
Madame de Choisseul in the opinion of the Cossacks, who pretended 
they had seen her, on the road to Moscow, playing the heroine in the 
midst of the French army, in Amazonian costume, mounted on a grey 
horse. Several Russian officers had, indeed, given orders to take 
her prisoner. Whata libel! It took nothing less than the loss 
of six hundred thousand Frenchmen in the wilds of Russia, before 
Madame de Choisseul could prove her innocence, and find her 
honour restored—among the Cossacks ! 

A fortnight had not transpired since the return of the Russians 
to Wilna, when Madame de Choisseul, awaking one morning ina 
fit of dejection, which the horrors of war had rendered habitual, 
was told of the arrival of Alexander at Wilna. ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed 
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she, shedding a flood of tears, ‘‘ our guardian angel is come ; all 
will now be well.” In the course of the morning, the name of 
Count Tolstoy was announced ; she received him with infinite plea- 
sure; he presented her with the thanks of the adorable sovereign, 
The grand marshal had also come on other business, but while 
gossiping with the young countess he had forgotten it ; he had na- 
turally a bad memory, and the emperor often enjoyed a laugh at 
his expense. It was not till he was going down stairs, that he re- 
collected the principal object of his mission, and turning quickly 
back, “‘ Je vous demand mille pardons,” but I forgot to tell you that 
his majesty commanded me to ask you if he might have the pleasure 
of paying his respects to you this evening.” 

Srdane de Choisseul could not help laughing when he was 
gone, and promised herself the pleasure of relating this additional 
anecdote of the grand marshal’s want of memory. 

Though happy at once more beholding the og Madame de 
Choisseul had serious cause for vexation. Her father and brothers 
had left their country, and entered the French service ; it was true 
they were obliged to adopt that measure ; but what should she say 
to the emperor ? and what would he say toher? Quel embarras! 
but her good fortune still prevails. The emperor had the delicacy 
to divine the subject of the inquietude of his dame de Palais, he 
generously introduced the matter, and concluded by excusing him- 
self for having abandoned the Poles, adding, that it should never 
occur again. But politics were not long the subject of discourse ; 
Alexander himself changed the theme; he had been so impatient 
to see Madame de Choisseul again, that he had made the journe 
from St. Petersburgh to Wilna in three days, upon a sledge, which 
had fatigued him more than if he had bivouacked ; “ besides which,” 
said he, laughing, ‘‘ it has cost me the end of my nose in order to 
arrive hither.” Madame de Choisseul does not tell us the effect 
produced on the physiognomy of Alexander by this loss. 

Tea is served up, the emperor was an amateur tea-drinker ; he 
was presented with a cup, but he refused to take any, till Madame 
de Choisseul was served, saying, in a jocular tone, ‘‘ though a bar- 
barian of the North, I know what is — to the ladies !” 

They then discuursed on what passed between the Emperor 
Napoleon and Madame de Choisseul, on the subject of the decora- 
tion. La Jeune Comtesse thus arrives at the height of her am- 
bition. 

The emperor gave her credit for having displayed astonishing 
courage, in not trembling before him who was the terror of the 
world. Alexander wished to know what impression Napoleon 
had made on her: “did you remark,” said he, “his clear grey 
eye, so piercing, that no one could withstand its glance ?” = 
found nothing very imposing in the person of Napoleon,” replied 
she, “‘ and I confess, even, that notwithstanding the excessive 
goodness of your majesty, I feel more timidity in your presence 
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than I ever did in his, though I was aware of his unamiable cha- 
racter, and his total want of politeness when addressing females.” 
“ How is it possible ?” said the emperor, ‘‘ What fear can I cre- 
ate?” ‘The fear of not pleasing you!” This answer procured to 
Madame de Choisseul a reward, the particulars of which she does 
not relate. 

Her compliment was so well turned, that the emperor could not 
but feel anxious to return it; he soon found an occasion; while the 
conversation was going on, Madame de Choisseul was employed in 
preparing some lint ; Alexander said to her, “ the pleasure of using 
that would more than compensate for the pain of any wound !” 
Charming observation! which she cites in order to display the 
srace and delicacy which distinguished the emperor, even on the 
most trivial occasions. 

The emperor also conversed on the philosophical writers of the 
eighteenth century ; Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alembert ; he 
was of opinion that the philosophical opinions of Rousseau had not 
done so much harm as the writings of Voltaire; many of the opi- 
nions of the former eloquent writer coincided with his own. M. 
dame de Choisseul observed also a certain degree of resemblance in 
the ideas of Alexander, on the subject of universal peace, to the 
works of Saint Pierre. His Majesty spoke in high terms of the 
‘Génie de Christianisme,” a production as justly celebrated as its 
author, and of the philosophy of Kant, so profound and so abstruse, 
that it might be fairly considered incomprehensible, and of which 
Kant himself had not, perhaps, the key. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this grave conversation, the emperor 
observed, laughingly, ‘‘ I have chosen a very proper time for com- 
mencing a moral lecture in the presence cf a lovely woman; if I 
were overheard I should certainly be laughed at.” 

What could Madame de Choisseul reply to this effusion of gal- 
lantry ? she might have said, how much she profited by his lecture, 
she did do this; but as the answer appeared to her incomplete, she 
waited an opportunity of making an addition, which was not long 
in presenting itself; the emperor again reverting to the owe of 
Napoleon, his diminutive stature, his manners, &c. “Sir,” said 
Madame de Choisseul, “ it is a rare occurence to find a sovereign 
in whom is combined every perfection—but there is no rule without 
an exception!” The emperor covered his face with both hands, 
and said, blushing deeply, “A truce to compliments, | conjure 
you!” The truce, however, was not of long duration, Madame de 
Choisseul continued, “that she had in vain searched history for a 
prince who could be put in competition with him.” “A truce to 
compliments, I entreat you!” again, said he. They shortly after 
spoke of Napoleon’s family, the character of Lucian was eulogized ; 
“No,” said the emperor, coolly, ‘‘ he is not the man I wish to re- 
semble!” and then all at once he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ' 


“ Moreau is a better model, he is a truly great man!” Yes! espe- 
VOL. XII, 2c 
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cially two years later ; and if Alexander had waited till the battle 
of Waterloo, he would have found a still finer model of patriotism, 

Madame de Choisseul here arranges the narration in such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible to say whether it belongs to the first, 
second, or third visit of the emperor. It would have been prosing 
too much to have related at each interview, the “ emperor came, 
the emperor went ;” besides, the tone of conversation sufficient} 
evinces, that the court etiquette had nothing farther to do in the 
matter ; we can only conjecture what passed, and, in fact, we 
frankly avow, that we are completely at fault—Alexander appears 
also to be in the same condition. At the place where we find him 
again, page 167, he is oe we don’t know why, of the vices 
of modern education. ‘‘ You have no idea,” said he, to Madame de 
Choisseul, “‘ to what a degree the manners of the age are corrupted ; 
the world will not allow that it is possible to have a friendship or 
disinterested attachment for a female, who is neither our mother, 
sister, wife, nor our -.”’ Hedid not finish the sentence. What 
means this tirade against the age? Could it be, that by some 
chance or other, the petits maitres of Wilna had indulged in some 

uolibets upon the attentions paid toa Dame du Palais? The silly 
bellows, no doubt, had never read Plato, or the Life of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

After some minutes silence, the emperor said to the young coun- 
tess, in the sweetest tone imaginable, “I have a trifling favour to 
ask of you ;” she raised her eyes, which leaves us to imagine that 
they had before been cast down, “ it is, that you will sometimes think 
of me!” ‘ Ah, mon dieu!” she replied, ‘ every instant of my life :” 
both were affected, but the parting moment was arrived ; the emperor 
had an appointment at Paris, with the members of the Holy Alliance, 
from which he could not possibly be absent. Madame de Choisseul 
follows him —————. with her eyes. She will relate to you the 
slightest incident that occurred during his residence at Paris, in 
England, and in Holland ; at Paris he visits the hospital for the 
“ Folles par amour,” he asks if the number of these unfortunates is 
considerable. ‘‘ Sire!” answered the directress, “not at present, 
but it is to be feared that the number will be augmented from the 
time of your Majesty’s appearance in Paris!” ‘ We may imagine, 
says Madame de Choisseul, ‘ that we see the emperor smiling and 
blushing at this remark.’ In England, he visits the famous Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and deigns to accept, as well as the King of 
Prussia, the degree of LL. D., without undergoing any examination ; 
in Holland he makes a pious visit to the house of Sardom, which 
served as the residence of Peter the Great, and then joins the Em- 
press Elizabeth, at Bruchal. 

He returns to Russia, ‘ after an absence of a year, and a cam- 
paign of ever memorable results.’ A little deeper in the volume, 
you will find Alexander at the Congress of Vienna, where, in the 
midst of a splendid féte, he is made acquainted with a piece of 
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news, which operates like a thunder-clap,’ ‘ Napoleon has made 
his escape from Elba! Napoleon is in France ;’ turn over the leaves 
a little further and you will find Alexander and Louis XVIII. at 
Paris. 

The Emperor of Russia, who had, at the Congress of Vienna, 
been acknowledged King of Poland, hastened back to Warsaw, to 
receive his crown. He arrived there on the 26th of October, 1815, 
and after giving fétes of the most magnificent kind, he turned his 
thoughts towards Wilna, actuated by a desire, no doubt, to behold 
once more the charming Towiany, which still lived in his remem- 
brance. Hedid not fail to grace with his presence a brilliant féte, 
prepared for him at Wilna, because, of course, it presented him 
with another opportunity of dancing with the young countess ; but 
before the ball, and but a few minutes after his arrival, he hurried 
to the hotel of Madame de Choisseul, to prepare her for the Polo- 
naise and l’ Allemande of the evening. Immediately after the ball, 
the emperor proceeded on his route to Towiany, whither Madame de 
Choisseul had gone an hour before ; upon the road her carriage was 
mistaken for that of his majesty, and in consequence she received 
the honours due to royalty ; the mistake amused her very much. 
On arriving, the emperor thanked her for her polite attention ; and 
after asking her what sort of a journey she had had, he added, 
“ Quant d moi le visage me brule comme une encendie.” What is very 
remarkable in this part of her Memoires []istoriques, is, that not 
having, up to the present moment, favoured us with any bonmots of 
the emperor, she now only devotes two pages to describe what 
passed during this visit at Towiany,—a visit which was of much 
longer duration than usual. 

The most interesting facts are, that Madame de Choisseul had a 
fainting fit, the result of nervous weakness, and that at the de- 
parture of his majesty ‘ her eyes were very red with weeping !” 

Adieu! delightful hours passed at Towiany, and the romantic 
country at Wilna. Alexander is recalled to St. Petersburgh to sign 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from his kingdom. But Madame de 
Choisseul is determined to travel until some chance throws him 
again in her way: from Carlsbad she arrives with her father at 
Warsaw, on the 30th of September, 1816. She found the streets 
filled with soldiers, a circumstance which led her to imagine that 
the emperor was not far off; she was not mistaken ; she met hin 
again at the ball, more amiable than ever; he enquires if she is 
quite recovered from the indisposition which attacked her at 
Towiany, and where she is now residing, and, though he is given 
to understand that her apartments at Warsaw were not sufficiently 
handsome to receive his majesty, yet the following morning, without 
even being announced, he makes his appearance, and finds the lady 
quite ex dishabille. Madame de Choisseul assures us that Alexander 
found great amusement in his morning visits to the ladies; one 
would take flight in her robe de chambre; another hastily tie on 
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her cap, without staying to dress her hair; the vor amon 
others, had taken cold by having left her bath too hastily on the 
announcement of the emperor. All this trouble and confusion of 
the fair sex greatly diverted him, for at this period the emperor 
had remarkably good spirits. It was during the present visit, that 
he played a practical joke by presenting a chair to the lap-dog of 
Madame de Choisseul, remarking, ‘ that it was quite right it should 
take its place among them.’ 

Madame de Choisseul’s mother dropped in shortly after; the 
emperor wished to kiss her hand ; she refused the honour, ‘ What,” 
said the emperor, laughing, “ do you fear I shall contaminate you ? 
Is it anything so extraordinary to kiss a lady’s hand?” He then 
kissed the hand of Madame de Choisseul by way of example. Is 
there not an amusement in which it is the practice to kiss all the 
ladies round, in order that it may not be ascertained which is the 
one preferred? Presently after, the Princess Jadzerill, aunt to 
Madame de Choisseul, arrives, ‘‘ What,” said she, “‘ before coming 
to see me? this is pretty behaviour!” ‘ Why,” said Alexander, 
“should I go to see you, since you come to see me.” ‘ But in 
such indifferent apartments,” rejoined the aunt. ‘I am not come 
here to admire the apartments,” said his majesty. Every body was 
in such high spirits that all spoke together; they laughed, sang, 
and embraced each other ; etiquette was no longer preserved. 

In a second visit which the Emperor paid to Madame de 
Choisseul, finding her alone, and not regretting the absence of the 
mother and aunt, ‘‘ We shall remain here a while, shall we not,” 
said he, “and then go to see your mother.” At this interview he 
asked her if she had any prospect of marriage, though he had 
already been informed by her aunt that she had refused all offers. 
Madame de Choisseul informs us that she made the most foolish 
answer in the world, to which his majesty made no reply, but he 
again gave her an invitation to St. Petersburgh ; he then had an 
interview with her mother, and took his leave. 

But we must confine this analysis within its proper limits. 
Madame de Choisseul, who was a Pole by birth, a Russian from 
choice, becomes a French woman by her union with a noble peer. 

The reader will find she has a son to whom Alexander stood 
godfather: that she held with the emperor a_ political corres- 
pondence, in the course of which he informs her that there were 
some persons in Paris, who had good judgment, and that there 
were others who had not: that the assassination of the Duke of 
Berri was the consequence of the attachment of Louis XVIII. for 
the Duke de Caze; that she made two journeys alone to the north 
of a to settle some of her husband’s affairs ; that Alexander 
appeared again on the scene at Wilna, as well as at St. Peters- 
burgh, where he treated her with royal hospitality ; that she 
rivals in style the Vicomte D’Arlincourt in her descriptions of the 


palaces and gardens of royalty ; finally, we are told of the griefs of 
Memader end bieéuth - . 
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If we should be asked our opinion of these Memoirs, we should 
reply that they are destitute of oe ne ae of sentiment and prin- 
ciples, that the style is vicious, and carries with it no appearance 
of historic truth ; and we can confidently say, that we know of 
nothing so injurious to the memory of Alexander, as these 
Memoirs, written by one who calls herself his friend. If he were 
permitted to return from the grave, he would certainly blush at 
being the object of an attachment so indiscreet and so mal adroit. 





Art. VI.—A Journey through Norway, Lapland, and part of Sweden ; 
with some remarks on the Genealogy of the Country, its Climate, and 
Scenery, &c. By the Rev. Robert Everest, A.M., F.G.S.  8vo. 
London: Underwood. 1829. 


[r classic recollections, the beauties of climate and art, the gran- 
deur of mountain scenery, the pleasures of crowded and polished 
cities, the facility of access, but, above ail, fashion, are constantl 
drawing crowds of our locomotive countrymen to Italy, Swisearlanil, 
France, and Germany; now and then a solitary traveller, allured 
by attractions of another kind, will wind his way to the cold, dreary, 
thinly inhabited, and poor regions of Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
and the Tyrol, with their gigantic Alps and glaciers, and primitive 
population, alone offer on the Continent something resembling the 
nature of the North; but those beauties have been so often seen, 
and pictured, and described, as almost to have become hackneyed, 
and the simplicity of the southern mountaineers is fast wearing 
away under the influence of fashion and vulgarity, which are con- 
stantly invading its domain. Scandinavia, and especially Norway, 
offers in its scenery all the magnificence of the countries just named, 
varied by innumerable sea-views, and attended with circumstances 
peculiar to the high northern latitudes; such as, at certain seasons 
of the year, a never-setting Sun, ‘‘ Morning with its grey sky, and 
light, fleecy, blushing clouds to the eastward ; the golden evening, 
with the bright pieces of cloud, and the flood of mild light to the 
westward, and the God of Day between both his daughters, grey 
Dawn and yellow Eve ;” the bright moon shining from a pure sky 
upon interminable fields of snow, and, above all, the Aurora 
Borealis. 

“ We were often out at night,” says Mr. Everest, ‘‘ admiring the Aurora 
Borealis. It was seldom bright, but its faintness was always beautiful. 
Sometimes only a small piece of it appeared among the clouds, on a dark 
and gloomy night, so pure and pale, that we might have imagined it some- 
thing like Mercy and Truth shining on a World of Sin. But on the 18th 
of November, it shone forth in full glory. There is a kind of light yellow 
cloud, which is in England vulgarly known by the name of Horse-tails, 
and is in truth an assemblage of long flakes, or tresses, thrown about in 
all directions. Imagine a number of these, of a pale colour, like moonlight, 
and irregularly wreathed together, so as to form a band across the heavens, 
like the arch of a rainbow, with the centre of the arch to the westward of 
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the Pole-Star. Such it appeared to us when we first came out. The 
majestic meteor gradually expanded itself, for in spite of a sharp wind 
against it, it was steadily approaching the zenith, and having gained its 
point, rested there awhile. The bright canopy was awfully near above 
our heads, and we were enclosed in its broad effulgent arms. New streaks 
of light continually kindled as the old ones faded. Sometimes one of the 
tresses would whirl, as though it were the fold of a dragon’s tail; then 
again it lost its waved appearance, and showed only a number of straight 
vertical stripes, like a rain of fire; then there was a sudden unfolding, as 
of a great fan, or scroll, which displayed all the colours of the rainbow; 
then a hurried indistinct motion of the shapes of light, which we compared 
to a mysterious dance of spirits. —pp. 157 —159. 


What true admirer of nature would not, for such sights as these, 
for once leave the beaten track of the tourist, to refresh his body 
and mind among the bleak mountains and dark pines of those re- 
mote countries? Who would not like to tread the soil, whence, 
in days of yore, sallied forth, in their frail barks, those giant-men 
who made the sturdy Saxon, the fierce Frank, the bold Saracen, 
as well as the effeminate Greek and Italian, quail before their 
strength? The country of Odin and of Thor, of elts and sprights, 
of the measureless sea-serpent and the monstrous cracken, the 
cradle of some of our most affecting nursery tales and noblest 
ballads? Its men, it is true, are no longer what they were in the 
olden time; they are heavy and sluggish, and require, as our au- 
thor wittily observes, the twenty-four hours of daylight which nature 
has allotted them, to do that which other nations perform in twelve. 
But they are still plain and unsophisticated in their manners, inof- 
fensive and hospitable, at least in Norway, and, no doubt, also in 
most parts of Sweden. Mr. Everest, speaking of Norway, ob- 
serves : ‘1 have often felt that I could live and die contented among 
its rocks, and woods, and dales, in the midst of its quiet and vir- 
tuous people.’ In a country where men ‘ drest in the coarse 
grey woollen cloth of the peasants, with long hair reaching to 
their shoulders ;” (p. 16) where we find, as is stated to be the case 
at Trondhjem, (p. 193) military officers of the garrison taking an 
active part as teachers in a Lancasterian school ; where ‘ legislators, 
merchants, officers, and functionaries contribute to the amusement 
of their fellow citizens, by acting plays before mixt audiences; 
where a stranger is welcomed and caressed, merely because he is a 
stranger ; such a country deserves our attention, although its soil 
be barren, its people poor, and it have neither singers, nor paintings, 
nor sculptures, nor any monuments of architecture to recommend 
it to the virtuoso. 

Mr. Evercst’s book, however, is chiefly interesting for its graphic 
details, which are so skilfully executed that they will afford instruc- 
tion and amusement even to those who have read the admirable 
travels of Dr. Clark, or Mr. Von Buck. His ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the country, the besetting sin of most travellers out of 
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France and Italy, enabled him to see only the outside of the peo- 
ple’s life, but this also he describes well. 

His tour extends from Frederickstadt, on the south-coast, up the 
Brevig river, through the interior to Trondhjem and Aargard.— 
Here he embarked, and sailed up the coast through the numerous 
fiords, or channels, with which it is indented, to the North Cape ; 
whence he returned to Alten, and crossed Finmark with artes int 
sledges to Torneo, in Sweden ; thence he went along the Gulf of 
Bothnia to Umea, and again across the country to Trondhjem. After 
s short residence in this town, our traveller proceeded by sea to 
Bergen ; thence, ay by sea, and partly over the mountains, to 
Christiana ; and from thence to Stockholm, where Mr. E. terminated 
his Scandinavian tour. 

We cannot, of course, follow our traveller on this interesting 
excursion; but we cannot resist the temptation, to present our 
readers with a few descriptions, interesting both inasmuch as 
they shew the powers of the author, and the nature of the 
country through which he travelled.—On his way, between Fre- 
derickstadt to Trondhjem, among many waterfalls, he saw the 


Riukan, in a wild mountainous country, supposed to be from 
500 to 900 feet high. 


‘At last we saw a light cloud of vapour resting on the side of the hill, 
as if the country people had been slaking lime there. The atmosphere 
around was clear, but there it remained steadfast, like the spirit of the 
waters; this wasthe Riukan. We left our horses at a small plot of ground, 
which afforded room for two or three sheds, and then had more than a mile 
to go on foot, along nothing but a goat’s track, for the valley had now 
become nothing more than a great cleft in the rock, Wecrept on, how- 
ever, sometimes on a narrow ledge of the bare slate, nearly perpendicular, 
at others clinging to the bushes of birch and fir, till the falling river 
opened upon us. It comes from the distance, tumbling down a slope, 
and distorted by the rocks that oppose, till it reaches the spot where they 
separate, and shoots into the depth below. It appears as fine and 
fleecy as white wool or cotton; and though the vapour obscures every 
thing near it, yet, in looking over the cliff, you can discern shoots of foam 
at the bottom, like rockets of water, radiating in every direction. A low 
sound and vibration appears to come from beneath one’s feet, similar to 
what is felt near large machinery in motion.’—pp. 30—32. 

On the same journey Mr. E. ascended the Sneehattan, sup- 
posed, till recently, to be the highest mountain in Norway, rising 
7,500 feet above the level of the sea, but now found to be 500 
feet lower than the Hor-Ungerne, on the road from Christiana to 
Stockholm. 

‘The long valley in which we had been travelling terminated with 
Laurgaard, and our road now rose along the side of the mountain, with 
the foaming river beneath us. 

‘ After rising to a considerable elevation, we again came to an open 
valley, and about half way up the hill, found the excellent inn of Tofte, 
the best we had met with in Norway for cleanliness and comfort. It is 
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astonishing to see how high cultivation extends here. The people some- 
times seemed to be ploughing half way up to the clouds, and there were 
even green fields to the very edge of the snow. From our windows, the 
next morning, we saw realized “ the mountain in winter, while Summer 
is sleeping at his feet.” Below was a vale covered with fine hay meadows, 
and luxuriant groves and rising corn; then a belt of fir and rock, and 
above a naked plain, with nothing but snow and desolation. A few miles 
farther on we took leave of the river on our left, and rapidly ascended. 
We were now in an extensive forest of Scotch firs, which gradually became 
more stunted the higher they grew, and at last deserted us. Quantities 
of snow lay by the road side, and across it, for we had reached the greatest 
height of the pass, and found ourselves on a barren moor, with a range 
of low hills on each side. In the midst of this desolation we came to 
Jerkin. The day was not quite clear, and we could hardly discern 
the summit of Sneehattan, but, as far as we could judge, it does not de- 
serve the praises that have been lavished on it. It lies about twenty-one 
miles from the road, and does not rise much more than two thousand feet 
above the level of the plain on which Jerkin and Fogstuen are situated, 
Its height above the sea has, of course, nothing to do with its merits 
as a picturesque object. Early the next morning we set out on horse- 
back to ascend its summit, which now lay to the north-west of us. We 
passed first along a narrow valley, which soon opened into a kind of large 
amphitheatre, surrounded by low hills, where we heard nothing but 
the mournful cry of the golden plovers, that seemed to be its only inhabi- 
tants. We soou came to a stream running over the rocks, along which 
we ascended for some distance. The bushes gradually diminished at our 
side, till at last we saw only rocks and loose stones, white with rein-deer 
moss, from which the ptarmigan, with its sound like a hoarse laugh occasi- 
onally started. Here we also met with some of the lemming, the well- 
known little animal of the mouse kind, which in some seasons descends 
from the hilly tracts in swarms, and covers the country. After walking 
for four or five miles, we came to the foot of the mountain, which 
presented an imposing aspect as we drew near it, and gave us the idea of 
a vast natural fortress rising out of the plain, and inaccessible on every 
side but one, which lay rather to the right of our original direction. At 
the bottom of the steep ascent we found a large pool, half frozen. We 
were surprised, near such a spot, to hear a bird’s song, somewhat resem- 
bling that of our thrush, only more slender and delicate. It was from 
the little snow-finch, two or three of which we saw running among the 
stones, and flying like a lark. One was almost disposed to pity the little 
songsters, thus condemned to live in the midst of perpetual winter. How 
can such a tiny bosom withstand the frosts that must assail it, and still 
more how can it rear its unfledged young? Yet here it makes its nest, 
and utters its note of gladness, in this rude desert, an atom of softness 
and beauty. Farther on the ascent was fatiguing, for the snow in many 
places was soft, and took us up to our middles. ‘The day partially cleared 
away before we reached the summit, and we seemed to look over a plain 
interminable on every side, out of which rose many cones and ridges, with 
volumes of gloomy clouds settled upon them. Here and there a dark 
fissure gave us notice of a valley, else nothing was to be seen but snow, 
and precipice, and morass; the summit has the shape of a great seml- 
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circular crater, and we had ascended by the edge which.slopes down on 
the north-eastern side. Though this mountain is not much above half 
the height of Mont Blanc, several who have ascended it have been affected 
with a difficulty of breathing. One of us felt this in a considerable degree, 
and sunk down exhausted on the top. It was attributed at the moment to the 
chill occasioned by the snow and snow water through which we had been 
walking, whilst our bodies were heated; but the complete revival, on 
descending, shewed this could not have been the case. We reached 
Jerkin late in the evening, having been absent eighteen hours. What can 
have induced V. Buch to say so much about the difficulty of this ascent ? 
One certainly could not drive up in a post-chaise, but to any healthy man, 


with the free use of his limbs, it is only a long day's work that will do him 
no harm.’—pp. 44—49. 


The scenes described in the following sketch must be magnificent. 


‘We had seen the extraordinary peaks, called the Seven Sisters, from 
Saalhuus, and we were now close under them and the lofty Donna-o¢. | 
cannot but think their height rather over-estimated by Von Buch, who 
makes them above four thousand fect. We were informed by Mr. 
Brodkorp that the snow does not lie on them all the year round, except a 
small patch here and there, in particular situations, such as clefts in the 
rock on the north side. When we got beyond them, the view was peculiarly 
striking. The clouds hid the peaks, and had nearly descended to the 
level where the rock is divided, so that they bore the appearance of seven 
similar pillars of vast bulk. They run in a straight line east-north-east and 
west-south-west. The coast now was high and rugged all the way along. 
On our right were three peaks of the island of Tomen, not inferior to any 
in height, and exceeding all in grandeur, for they were precipices from the 
summit to the water. On our left was the solitary Lovunnen, with the sea- 
fowl flying about it like bees round their hive, and many miles out at sea 
the four peaks of Treenen, rising erect as towers from the water. The 
Polar circle runs through them, and also through the Hestman, a singular 
peak which we now saw before us, and came abreast of about two in the 
morning. Accustomed as we had lately been to heights and precipices, 
the view here on our right surprised us. A correct picture of it would 
appear to be anything but the representation of sober reality. There were 
a hundred peaks liuddled together, and a hundred crags reaching to the 


water. Inland rose the snow, mixed in the distance with the clouds,’— 
pp- 61—63. 


We are afraid we have extended our extracts too far, yet cannot 
resist the temptation to present our readers with the following 


graphic description of a series of views, worthy of the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa. 


‘ After a pleasant sail, we reached the bottom of the Ei Fiord, and 
landed on the small flat meadow there, on each side of which runs a wall 
of black and smooth precipice, reaching nearly to the summit of the table 
land above. There is another dale, even narrower and darker than this 
we had now entered, and which branches off to the north, called Simedal. 
About a mile from the sea, a lake takes place of the meadow, and on 
reaching it we found the ice too soft to bear, and yet so firm that we could 
hot_‘attempt to make our way through it in a boat, One other way of 
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advancing remained. The mountain called Borriar, on the southern side, 
retreats from the perpendicular towards the middle of the lake, and again 
resumes the same threatening aspect at the further end, forming by this 
a slope in the shape of a bay, half way up which stands a cottage. Its 
inhabitants had made themselves a way down the cliff by fixing a line of 
fir-poles on the smooth side of the rock, where there were no natural ledges, 
ed supplying the want in other parts by ladders. By these we safely 
made our way up to the cottage, and ascended the slope above it, till we 
reached the summit of the eastern arm. We had now a fearful look down 
upon the lake and valley beyond it, which had expanded into a large 
amphitheatre, in which a cluster of farm-houses was situated. Our way 
down to these was not pleasant for one apt to lose his nerves at great 
heights. We were nearly at the fir limit, and below us was a slope pre- 
cipitous, and at this time of year particularly bad for walking, as the snow 
that melted during the day was frozen by night, and gave the whole rock 
a coating of ice. However, by means of our staves pointed with iron, and 
a stout rope, which occasionally assisted us all down the most difficult 
places, we descended unhurt. I then took a horse to the Voring’s Foss, 
the highest in Norway, which lies at the end of the narrow Maabe-dal, 
about seven miles distant. This valley runs to the east from the amphi- 
theatre, and another similar to it, called Hjelme-dal, to the south. I could 
not have conceived any thing short of an actual cavern to be so dark an 
opening. There is something more than sublime—something absolutely 
savage about it. In the valley of the Maan Elv there was a clothing of 
fir, but here all was perpendicular, abrupt, and naked stone. The bottom 
was strewed with blocks of a size that I had never before seen, many of 
them being larger than the cottages of the peasants, and among them we 
wound our awful way. Of one piece I am inclined to believe that it was 
rather a portion of the mass which had been detached from the rest at the 
original formation, than that it had fallen down since. The valley makes 
such short and sudden turns, that we think every instant that we have 
arrived at the end. At last we came to a spot where the ruins were of a 
fresh gray colour. One mass, full twenty feet in length, lay across our 
path, and the old man who was with us said that it had come down only a 
few hours before, and pointed with his staff to the place from which it had 
been detached. As we looked and wondered at the blow which it had 
struck the soft earth, and saw ourselves yet within the line of the beetling 
brow, it was enough to make one inquire, whether these accidents were of 
frequent occurrence, which at this time of year I was assured they were. 
The valley was so blocked up with ice and snow, that we could go no 
further in it, and ascended by the only accessible path, steep and icy. 
Once on the table land above, we found the scenery of Lapland, ranges of 
low hills with scattered birch bushes on them, and deep in the snow.’ — 
pp. 233—237. 


The people, notwithstanding their numerous good qualities, 
have also their faults and vices. Among these, superstition and 
drunkenness are conspicuous. Mr. E. finds an apology for the 
former in the wild romantic nature of the country, and a palliation 
of the latter, in the severity of the climate. He tells us some 
amusing anecdotes of the superstition of the Fins. For instance, 
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a few years ago one of these people told an English merchant at 
Kaa Fiord, that he had found a whole mountain full of copper ore, 
and offered to show the place. But after a long search, he could 
not find it again, and now gravely asserted that an evil spirit, who 
owed him a ‘grudge, had removed the mountain while he had been 
away. They are persuaded that there are whale-bones on several 
hills about the country ; they swear they have seen them, but on 
strict search being made, they can never be found. One of this 
nation also offered to sell Mr. E. a fair wind, at a time when he 
stood in great need of it. 

Filthiness is also a prevailing vice among the Norwegians, and 
Mr. E. assures us, that even the Laplanders, whom they affect to 
despise, are cleaner than they are. Our traveller met in some 
places with clean cottages, supplied with a loom and a spinning- 
wheel, but generally speaking, this seems not to have been the 
case with the houses of the peasantry. Mr. E., however, finds 
also an apology for this. 


‘ Having reached the station, we found it a superior place to those we 
had lately visited. There was a bed-room up-stairs; knives and forks, 
plates and other crockery, all which luxuries were unknown to our 
hostelries in Tellemark, whose utensils generally consisted of one large 
iron pot, an axe, one knife, and half a dozen wooden bowls and spoons. 
Yet let me give these poor creatures their due. I believe it is only their 
extreme poverty that produces so much filth among them. The moss with 
which the seams between the trees, that compose their wainscots, are 
stuffed, harbours abundance of vermin. I think it was partly owing to this 
that we used to see them as busy about their persons as a parcel of mangy 
dogs. Their severe climate obliges them to sleep in their only room, whic 
has a fire-place, and the same cause gives them but one large bed, like a 
deal box, into which they all creep; it is filled with straw at the bottom, 
and has some sheep-skins in it for covering. They hardly seemed to have 
any set hour forrest, but each got in by day, as he found himself tired. 

At Dal none of us were much at home, except our great dog, who was 
hospitably received into the family bed, and the next morning we found him 
asleep between the children and their parents. The swampy land they 
labour in, prevents the women’s bare feet, or their miserable remnants of 
shoes and stockings, from ever being clean; but their tables, and what 
utensils they have, are generally spotless. On the Saturday night we 
passed at Dal, the children, (three or four girls) were washed clean, and 
with their rosy cheeks, and long brown hair flowing over their shoulders, 
after the manner of all the Norwegians, seemed worthy ofa betterlot. The 
next day I saw one of these little things reading the prayer-book to its 
mother. Destitute as they were of every worldly comfort, we found two or 
three religious books in every house. The hope of the weary and heavy 
laden in every clime is not denied to these poor sojourners in the valley of 
tears.’—pp. 34 —36. 


Mr. E. is indeed, throughout his book, the —_ ist of the 
Norwegians, so much so as to become absolutely blin ed to the 
good qualities of the Swedes, whom they hate as their ancient in- 
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veterate foes, and whose oligarchy they now accuse of the desiyn 
of wresting from them their constitution, and making them a pro- 
vince of their own, and a pasture ground for their supernumerar 

offspring. In his long journey from Finmark through the northern 
provinces of Sweden, Mr. E. finds nothing to say of the people, 
but that the innkeepers are inquisitive, reserved, and suspicious, till 
they think you have confided to them your history. Nor does he 
seem to have bad any other purpose in going to Stockholm, but to 
tell his readers, that the country as we advance, becomes ‘a dead 
flat, with nothing striking in it, but sometimes the magnificent 
size of the firs;’ ‘that a country cannot be called free, which 
swarms with military, and which has a strict police;’ and that 
‘the Swedes have all the faults of the Norwegians, without one 
redeeming quality.’ Whether the reverend gentleman’s spleen 
has been excited against this nation, by his ‘never having re- 
ceived an unpaid kindness’ among them, or from their expectorating 
more frequently than his Norwegian friends—a habit of which he 
seems to have a complete horror—or from their having privileged 
classes, which the eae have abolished among themselves, 
we know not; but such is the uncharitable and sweeping opinion 
he pronounces of the Swedes. 

But we will not part from our author in anger, since upon the 
whole, we are well satisfied with his book, which, considering the 
rapidity of his journeying (in one instance he tells us he travelled 
over seven degrees and a half in fifteen days) he has contrived to 
make both instructive and amusing. The geologist will be par- 
ticularly gratified with the extensive information it contains on the 
formations of the soil of various parts of Norway, Sweden, and 
Lapland, and those who take an interest in tables of population, of 
imports and exports, will also be gratified. Mr. E. has also col- 
lected a considerable number of meteorological facts concerning the 
countries he has visited; and his descriptions of the appearance 
and habits of some of the animals and birds which came under his 
observation, are very ably executed. We give the following asa 
specimen. 

‘We saw, in one of our walks, while we were here, two of the Gyr 
falcon, which were so much prized in the days of falconry, and magnificent 
birds they were. There are many eagles here, but an eagle, till you come 
close enough to him to feel the full force of his eye, is, I should be bold 
enough to say, a mean looking object, if there were not so many assertions 
to the contrary. The peculiarity in the shape of his wing, which has the 
third and fourth quill feathers longer than the first and second, deprives 
him of that beautiful arch which so many of our common birds possess, and 
makes him appear at a distance like a large raven. His rising from the 
ground is laboured, and his flight as sluggish as that of the common heron, 
or barn owl. When he flies across you, at a short distance off, you are 
struck with his great size, the vast muscular power of the upper joint of 
the wing, and the sweeping breadth of it. Gray, with truth, called it an 
ample pinion. I have never seen them soar so high as the large black- 
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backed and herring gull. But the Gyr falcon, on the contrary, attracts 
ones attention, at first sight, by his beauty of shape. It was a windy day 
when we met these two, and their gambols in the air were astonishing. 
They would hover at a vast height above, and then dart straight down, like 
a stone into the sea, and suddenly recovering themselves when near the 
ground, rise again to cut some new figure, as a skater would say. In one 
minute they were skimming the side of the mountain, and in the next borne 
among the clouds, with wings extended and motionless. It was Virgil’s 
“adit iter liquidum,” exactly. But he speaks of the dove, which has not 
half the power of wing that any of the hawks have. A day or two after, 
on a stone being rolled down the steep of the large Stappenoé, one of 
these birds (1 suppose a young one) darted from a hole in the cliff, and at- 
tempted to seize it. The stone had acquired so great a velocity, that the 
lookers on thought that the bird would have been killed; but he pursued it 
to the bottom unhurt, continually pouncing upon it, and following it in all 
its bounds with the rapidity of lightning.’—pp. 104—107. 


The author’s remarks on the politics of Nurway and Sweden, are 
curious and deserve attention, since there is no doubt that ere long 
the eyes of Europe will again be drawn to those kingdoms, which 
are silently preparing for great political changes, of which Great 
Britain may perhaps not be able to remain a calm spectator. But 
for this, as well as various other subjects, which we have had no 
room to touch upon, we must refer to the work itself. 





Art. VII.—Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the Central and 
Western Rajport States of India. By Lieutenant Colonel James Tod, 
late Political Agent to the Western Rajport States. Vol. i. 4to, Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1829. 


Tuat the kind of civilization which conducts men to a certain 
degree of eminence in the exact sciences, and the ornamental, as 
well as useful arts, existed at some early period in Hindoostan, 
there can be little doubt. The fact is attested by so many monu- 
ments of antiquity, that the European philosopher, while wan- 
dering among the columns of Dehli and Chectore, or diving into 
the subterranean temples of Elephanta and Elbora, has sometimes 
instead of reasoning, permitted himself to dream. There is some- 
thing, in fact, at once awful and alluring in the aspect of anti- 
quity, when she appears to us, dimly seen through pillared and 
statued aisles, when her retreating step is on the marble courts of 
the gods, and her brow is garlanded with wreaths of almost eternal 
sculpture. Although our view cannot reach the termination of the 
storied vista, our imagination can build, from the dense clouds 
which conceal it, a fabric still more grandly beautiful; and, 
directing the analogies of nature and experience, which present to 
us a mighty river rising from a marsh, a majestic oak from an 
acorn, a vast city from a hamlet, we look for the origin of civiliza- 
tion in its perfection. That some process of this kind has taken 
place in the mind of most people with regard to ancient India, is 
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certain; and it is fortunate for such that analogical reasoning is 
the only weapon which can be used against them. History, which 
in other cases is appealed to as decisive testimony, is there silent, 
The Raj Tarringini, translated by Mr. Wilson, is a solitary instance 
of historical composition, which relates to the affairs of Cashmere ; 
and on this slight foundation some writers, including Colcnel Tod, 
have built the most enthusiastic hopes of discoveries yet to take 
place, which may display to the longing eyes of Europeans the 
mighty picture of the past destinies of Hindoostan. A French 
Onientalist, ‘‘ ingeniously,” as Colonel Tod observes, enquires 
whence Abul Fazel obtained his materials? We are tempted to ask 
in return, whence our author obtained his own? and he replies 
ingeniously, from the genealogies of the Puranas—from the poets 
—from the Bardic chronicles—from allegory, and oral tradition. 
These sources were all open in like manner to the minister of the 
great Akber; while in his case scholastic research was assisted by 
imperial power. While laying aside the question of the existence, 
or non-existence, of original Hindoo history, we cannot help 
lamenting the consequences entailed upon us by the want of it. 
Of these, abundant specimens are to be found even in the erudite 
and elaborate work before us. Colonel Tod is haunted by the 
desire of identifying the personages of all superstitions, with those 
peculiarly Indian—not as abstract ideas, in which probably he 
would be correct, but as men; and thus with him Buddha and 
Mercury are the same individual, and Menu, Osiris, Bacchus, and 
Menes, are all Noah. A considerable portion of the volume, also, 
is occupied with the attempt to establish a connection between the 
Rajports and the Scythic tribes, and the author does not scruple 
to make use of the most apocryphal authorities in support of his 
theory. Thus, the account of the Germans by Tacitus, which is 
supposed by many to be nothing more than an oblique satire on 
the manners of the Romans, is assumed as containing a faithful 
picture of the people. Among the analogies he points out, some, 
we confess, are sufficiently striking to be reckoned curious, but 
the greater number are coincidences which might be found as 
easily among many other nations of the world. Among these is 
the number of heads possessed by the Rajport and Saxon gods of 
war. The former it appears has seven, and the latter six heads! 
But we have no desire to quarrel on this point with our author, 
whose labours are, in other respects, both useful and interesting ; 
and we shall therefore proceed at once to the task we had proposed 
to ourselves, of presenting a sketch of the manner and character 
of the Rajport tribes. Rajast’han, or Rajportana, comprehends a 
space cf nearly eight degrees of latitude and nine of longitude, 
embracing an area of 350,000 square miles. It is bounded by the 
valley of the Indus on the west, by Bundelcand on the east, by 
the sandy tracts termed jungul des on the north, and by the 
Vindya mountains on the south. This tract of country is inha- 
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bited by a race of kings, for so the name Rajport implies—a tribe 
of foreign conquerors, according to Colonel Tod, who at some 
remote period descended from the mountains of the north, to fling 
their regal chains over the aborigines of India. The pride of this 
noble ancestry remains to the present day, sometimes the sole 
inheritance of the Rajport. He scorns to hold his plough, or to 
use his lance but on horseback ; and the consideration with which 
he is treated by his superiors, as well as the respect of the lower 
classes, strengthen and perpetuates a feeling which may be said to 
form the ground-work of his character. The gradations of rank, 
notwithstanding, even in his own tribe, are well marked ; and the 
nice distinctions observed in the distribution of honours and pri- 
vileges, point to a state of society far advanced in the artificial, if 
not the refined. A Rajport of superior rank is entitled to a 
banner, with kettle drums, preceded by heralds and silver maces, 
and on certain occasions receives, not of courtesy, but of right, 
peculiar gifts and personal honours, entailed upon him by some 
gallant exploit of his ancestors. At the court of the prince, his 
yearing exhibits sometimes the turbulent audacity of the feudal 
nobles of Europe ; and were it not for certain ceremonies at his 
reception, the lord might be confounded with his vassals. Once 
a week, when on personal service at court, the chief is obliged to 
mount guard at the palace with his retainers. On arriving at the 
oy he halts under the balcony, from whence the prince receives 

is obedience. Repairing then to the hall of audience, he finds 
carpets spread for himself and friends, and probably a polite 
message from the prince, requesting his company to dinner. The 
privileges of this powerful aristocracy are often hereditary. When 
a rana of Oodipoor leaves the capital, the government of the city 
and the charge of the palace devolve upon the chief of the 
Saloombra. By this noble, also, the sovereign is girt with the 
royal sword, and from him he receives the mask of inauguration on 
his accession to the throne. The laws of succession, indeed, 
present an inseparable bar to the usurpation of the government by 
such chiefs ; but when they happen to be men of talent the power 
is not less virtually in their hands. The predecessor of the pre- 
sent chief of Saloombra set up a pretender to the crown, and 
hoisted the standard of rebellion; but when foreign aid was intro- 
duced, returned to his allegiance from patriotic motives, and 
defended the city. In Marwar the same results have been pro- 
duced. It was the boast of Deo Sing, who was accustomed to 
sleep in the great hall of the palace with five hundred of his 
retainers around him, that ‘‘ the throne of Marwar was in the sheath 
of his dagger.” This ominous speech, it may be imagined, was a 
death-warrant to one party. The Pokurna chief was seized, and 
as the sword of the executioner waved over his head, ‘‘ Where, 
traitor,” asked the prince, ‘‘ where is now the sheath that holds the 
fortunes of Marwar?” ‘‘ With my son, at Pokurna,” replied the 
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condemned, and the next moment his head rolled on the steps of 
the palace. In Kotah and Jessulmér, the power of the ministers 
is supreme, and the prince is nothing more than a puppet of 
state. 

Hereditary privileges, such as that of leading the vanguard, are 
sometimes contested by the different clans, and in the career of 
Jehangir, we meet with a memorable instance, which may also 
serve for an illustration of the martial character of the Rajports. 
Ontala, a frontier fortress on the plains, was the object of attack, 
and the difficulty lay in reconciling the claims of the Chondawuts 
and Sucktawuts, who each insisted upon forming the van. The 
rana at length decided that the right should belong to the clan 
which first entered Ontala ; and at the word the rival septs rushed 
off pell-mell upon the adventure. Both parties arrived at the 
fortress, when the Suktawuts attempted to force the gates, and 
the Chondawuts to scale the walls. The chief of the former 
depended mainly upon the strength of the elephant he rode, but 
the animal was deterred by the projecting spikes from applying 
its utmost force. In the midst of his vain attempts, the Suktawats 
heard a shout of triumph from his rivals, and driven to despera- 
tion by fear of their success, he descended from his seat, placed 
his body upon the spikes, and commanded the elephant driver on 
pain of instant death to advance. The man obeyed, the gates 
gave way, and the clan rushed into the city over the mangled body 
of theirchief. But even this act of extravagant devotedness failed 
to secure the honour to the Suktawuts. The leader of the rival 
clan had been rolled lifeless from the walls by a musket bullet ; 
but the chief of Deogurh wrapped the body in his scarf, tied it on 
his back, and clearing the way with his lance, reached the summit 
of the parapet, from whence, flinging his dead master into the 
place, he shouted to his followers, ‘‘ The vanguard to the Chon- 
dawut, we are first in!” 

It may be supposed that the passion of revenge is fearfully 
strong in minds formed of such stuff as those of the Rajports. 
Avowal of error, with demand of forgiveness, accompanied by the 
offer of a daughter in marriage, frequently stops the progress of a 
feud ; but in other cases, no consideration, human or divine, no 
law of courtesy or honour, is sufficient to stay the Rajport when 
he “ “yr to his revenge.” A feud existed between Omeda and 
Dellil. ellil was the less wealthy and powerful, but his castle 
was perched upon a rock, defended by a belt of forest. From this 
eyrie he darted down upon the rich villages of Omeda, carrying 
off at each fell swoop both cattle and men; while, secure in his 
mountain solitude, he smiled grimly at the rage of his enemy. 
Omeda, who appears to have been the aggressor, was a man of a 
fierce and singular character. One of his pranks was, suspending 
his son by the scimitar to the pinnacle of a chapel, and calling 
the mother to witness the spectacle. ‘On other occasions, when 
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the dark mood was on him, he would gallop off on horseback, or 
on a swift camel, and be missing for some days. On one of these 
excursions, while wandering, perhaps without any certain aim, 
in the territory of his rival, the two chiefs met face to face. 
Dellil, under these tempting circumstances, behaved with a gene- 
rosity worthy of the best days of chivalry. He saluted his enemy 
courteously, led him to his castle, entertained him joyously, 
pledged his health and forgiveness in a generous cup, iol the two 
sworn foes resolved to forget from that moment their enmity. 
Both having been summoned to the court of the sovereign, Omeda 
invited his host to return the visit by taking Shapoora in his way, 
when they might travel together to the metropolis. Dellil com- 
plied, saddled twenty steeds, provided himself with funds and 
raiment, and moving out his equipage, accompanied his guest. 
Arrived at Shapoora, they ate from the same platter, and drank of 
the same cup—a sacred pledge of amity among the Rajports, and 
then repaired to the temple to swear before their deity what they 
had toasted in their carousal—oblivion of their feud. Scarcely, 
however, had they crossed the threshold of the holy place, when 
the head of Dellil rolled upon the pavement, and the god and the 
altar were sprinkled with his blood. It may not be uninteresting 
to add, that this atrocious deed proved the signal for the down- 
fal of the house of Omeda. A part of the lands were confiscated 
as compensation to the son of the murdered chief, and the remain- 
der not long after sequestrated by the crown. 

This ferocity of disposition is fostered, not in individuals only, 
but in nearly the whole nation, by the excessive and habitual use 
of opium. In the more ancient epics of the Hindoos, there is no 
mention of this fatal drug ; but the Rajport at all times has been 
accustomed to his “ intoxicating cup.” He still welcomes his 
guest with spirits distilled from grain, roots, and flowers, although 
the opiate maintains an acknowledged supremacy over all other 
stimulants. On a visit, the first question is, ‘‘ have you had your 
opiate ?” and ‘* to eat opium together,” is held to involve a sacred 
and inviolable pledge of amity. On birth-days, when friends 
assemble to path tire. their friends, in adding “ another knot to 
his years,” the large cap is produced, and a lump of opium put 
into it and dissolved in water. To this mixture each helps his 
neighbour with the hollow of his hand, and comfit balls are after- 
wards handed round to get rid of the nauseous taste. The anima- 
tion it inspires is surprising, but the re-action is in the same pro- 
portion. Colonel Tod was frequently obliged to send the men of 
business to refresh their intellects with a dose, when they became 
“like logs” from the dissipation of the effects of one. Opium, 
in short, is quite as necessary to the Rajport as food. 

Gaming is another species of dram-drinking, to which the 
Rajport is pre-eminently addicted. He stakes his money, his land, 


his wife, his liberty, and sometimes loses all. Yovdishtra, playing 
VOL. XII. 2D 
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with Duryodhana, lost the throne of India; he then staked the 
beautiful and virtuous Droopdivi, and lost her; finally staking and 
losing twelve years of his personal liberty, be was compelled to 
exile himself from the country. At the capture of Ontala, alluded 
to above, two Mogul chiefs were engaged in a game of chess, 
when the attack of the Rajports was reported to them. They 
continued to play notwithstanding, till their fortress was taken, 
and they found themselves surrounded by the enemy. In this 
situation they petitioned only for permission to finish their game; 
and to a desire so reasonable, and so well understood by the con- 
querors, no opposition could be offered. When the game was 
ended, the excitement and the sympathy were past, and the players 
were put to death without mercy. 

The arms of the Rajports are beautiful and costly. Every 
favourite weapon, of whatever kind, has a distinctive epithet ; and 
among those in his armoury the chief usually passes several hours 
every day. The slightly curved sabre, like that of Damascus, is 
the favourite; but the Anchen Ferrara kind, and the double- 
edged sword, are not uncommon. The match-locks, of which 
those of Boondi are the best, are highly finished, and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and gold ; and the shields, of which those of the 
rhinoceros hide offer the best resistance, are frequently ornamented 
with animals, beautifully painted, and enamelled in gold and 
silver. The bow is of buffalo horn, and the arrows of reed, barbed 
in a variety of fanciful forms. These weapons of war are used as 
instruments of pastime in peace. Riding in the ring with the lance 
in tournaments, and the defence of the sword against the lance, 
whether on foot or horseback, are the chief exercises. Firing at a 
mark with a match-lock, and throwing javelins from horseback, 
are also great sources of amusement; and the practice of the bow, 
hallowed in the-mythological legends, exhibits not merely dexterity, 
as with us, but great personal strength, as the Rajport is not 
satisfied if he does not bury his arrow in the target—~—usually a 
mound of earth or a buffalo, to the feather. Boys are early 
initiated in these warlike games; and to familiarize them with the 
sight of blood, and probably to extinguish every feeling of human 
pity, they are taught, before they can wield a sword, to practice, 
with their Lilliputian sabres, on the heads of lambs and kids. 
With an education like this, it is not wonderful that the Rajport 
acquires an extraordinary expertness in every martial exercise. 
Colonel Tod describes the exploits of a native friend in a maoner 
which fills us with remorse for the incredulity we have sometimes 
testified, when the adventures of Baron Munchausen were on the 
tapis. Sheodan Sing could strike an orange from a pole with a 
musket ball without perforating it; and, firing at a knife stuck 
upright in an earthen vessel, he could smash the vessel, and 


divide the ball. upon the blade. In addition to these facts, of 


which our author was an eye witness, he was accustomed (ac 
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cording to his own account), to bring down an eagle on the wing, 
to hit a mark on hisson’s head with a bullet, and while swimming 
to bestride an alligator for diversion. 


Other pastimes, also, of a more gentle description engage the 


attention of the Rajport. He is an udept in music ; for, although 
as a profession, itis disgraceful, the rules of the art form part of the 
studies of every well educated man. The favourite measure is the 
tappa, the predominating character of which is a plaintive simplicity. 
In this respect it resembles the Scotch, and still more the Norman,— 
our author remarking, that at Caen he has listened to the violin, 
or hurdy-gurdy, till he fancied himself in Méwar. The haut-boy 
is a favourite instrument of the rana; and the national tappas, 
played by his band on the terrace of the palace, rising with a wild 
and melancholy swell upon the stillness of night, produces a sensa- 
tion resembling what Ossian calls the “ joy of grief.” The tooraye, 
another instrument, is of the trumpet kind. and the only one of the 
sort, as Colonel Tod remarks, which is not dissonant. Does our 
author forget that the bugle and the French horn belong to the 
same class? However the sound of the torraye, when heard peal- 
ing at night from the warder’s turret in the mountainous regions of 
Central India, is deseribed as being romantic in the extreme; and 
not less so is the “‘hem hem!” which follows, proclaiming “ all’s 
well!” A rude species of bagpipe, and a sort of double flageolet, 
with a vast variety of lutes and guitars, complete the orchestra of 
the Rajports. 

The houses of the Rajports possess every thing except furniture. 
The ceiling is frequently painted and gilded, and supported by 
serpentine columns; and the walls are sometimes one mass of mir- 
rors, marble, or china. But these splendid apartments are empty. 
A soft carpet, hidden by a white cloth, answers the purpose of chairs 
tables, and couches ; and, on this, the guests squat themselves as the 
enter, according to rank. The fashion of the dress varies in eac 
reat and tribe; but cotton in summer, and —- chintz, or 

roadcloth, for winter, are the materials of all. Trowsers, a tunic 
girded with a ceinture, a scarf, a turban, and a pair of slippers, 
pe the Rajport’s wardrobe. A poinard is invariably stuck in the 
girdle. 

The condition of the women of these people, if we are to judge by 
the laws of Menoo, is deplorable ; but Colonel Tod, although pro- 
fessing the same blind respect, which has often surprised us in 
other intelligent men, for this legislator, who appears to us, sup- 
posing his works to be genuine, to have been one-third philosopher, 
one-third mad-man, and one-third moping idiot, tells us quite differ- 
ent. In their seclusion, there is nothing of that contumelious re- 
straint which an European attaches in idea to what he calls the im- 
prisonment of the Eastern female. The Rajport is the most pas- 
sionate of lovers, and the most devoted of husbands. He treats his 
wife with -habitual deference and respect, and attaches an import- 
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ance to her slightest actions and expressions, which would subject 
an European to the suspicion of being under petticoat rule.— 
When abroad, it is true, they yield without shame to the seductions 
of the Aspasias of the capital; but this is scarcely to be wondered 
at, when it is recollected that the song and the dance are unknown 
in their own abodes, and that the accomplishments of their wives 
are circumscribed by the circle of the household duties. No rank 
is too lofty to excuse the Rajport wife from personal attendance to 
the comforts of her husband. When the daughter of the rana con- 
descended to become the wife of the chief of Sadri, she once refused 
to fill him a cup of water, remarking that ‘the daughter of a 
hundred kings would not become the cup-bearer of the chieftain 
of Sadri.” ‘‘ Very well,” replied the soldier, “ you may return to 
your father’s house since you can be of no use in mine.” She did 
return, and told her griefs with all the eloquence and indignation 
of anaffronted woman. The chief was summoned to his sovereign’s 
court, where he took his place as usual upon the right hand.—- 
When the court broke up, the heir-apparent of the crown. appeared 
standing at the edge of the carpet performing the menial affair of 
holding the chieftain’s slippers. ‘As my son in law,” said the 
rana, observing his consternation, ‘‘ no distinction too great can 
be conferred on you. Take home your wife, she will never again 
refuse to fill you a cup of water.” 
But the Rajpoot wife is not merely of use to fill her husband a 
cup of water,— 
‘* To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” — 

She sympathises in the sternest feelings of her soldier-lord, urges 
him on the path of gallant adventure, and menaces him for any 
dereliction from a warrior’s duties, with, to him, the bitterest of all 
Sano. eae contempt. The Mahrajah Jesswunt Sing gave 

attle to Arungzebe, and was compelled to retreat, leaving ten 
thousand of his troops dead upon the field. He had fought with 
desperate bravery, and had only withdrawn to avoid being cut 
to pieces by the enemy, who surrounded his remaining force on all 
sides ; but, on arriving at his own castle, his wife, a daughter of the 
Rana of Ordiporr, ‘ disdained,” says Feristha, ‘to receive her 
lord, and shut the gates.” Bernier, in his ‘ History of the late 
Revolution of the Empire of the Mogul,” gives the following more 
detailed account of the conduct of this lady :-— 


‘When she heard he was nigh, and had understood what had passed in 
the battle; that he had fought with all possible courage; that he had but 
four or five hundred men left; and at last, no longer able to resist the 
enemy, had been forced to retreat; instead of sending some one to condole 
him in his misfortunes, she commanded, in a dry mood, to shut the gates 
of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter; that he was not ber 
husband ; that the son-in-law of the great rana could not have so mean a 
soul; that he was to remember, that being grafted into so illustrious a 
house, he was to imitate its virtue; ina word, he was to vanquish or to 
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die. A moment after she was in another humour; she commands a pile 
of wood to be laid, that she might burn herself; that they abused her; that 
her husband must needs be dead: that it could not be otherwise. And a 
little after she was seen to change countenance, to fall into a passion, and 
break into a thousand reproaches against him. In short, she remained 
thus transported eight or nine days, without being able to resolve to see 
her husband ; till at last her mother coming, brought her in time to her- 
self, and composed her by assuring her that as soon as the rajah had but 
tefreshed himself, he would raise another army to fight Arungzebe, and 
repair his honour.”’” 


The sentiments of these women are not merely theoretical ideas 
of heroism ; the rajah’s wife would have been as bold in action as 
she was chivalrous in feeling. When the beautiful queen of Ganore 
was driven from fortress to fortress, and at length found herself 
divested of power and dominion, a captive in the hands of the foe, 
her charms obtained terms for her which even a queen might have 
accepted. The conqueror invited her to become his wife, and reign 
at once over her country and him. The queen, aware that denial 
would be useless, complied, and an hour was appointed for the 
nuptials. Robed in a wedding garment, presented to him by his 
mistress, and adorned with a necklace and aigrette of superb jeweis, 
from the coffers of Ganore, the khan repaired to the terrace, the 
place appointed for the ceremony, and seated himself by his beau- 
tiful bride. Presently his countenance fell, he complained of heat. 
Water ! water! nothing availed ; and in desperate agony he began 
to tear the garments from his burning breast. ‘‘ Khan ;” said the 
queen calmly, ‘‘ the vestments which cover you are poisoned. Our 
wedding and death shall be sealed together; you left me no other 
expedient to escape pollution.” And so saying she sprung from 
the battlements into the flood beneath. 

A daughter of the powerful chief of the Mohils, although be- 
trothed to the heir of the Rhatore of Mundore, fell in love with the 
heir of Porgul, one of the fiercest personages of the court. cp in- 
formed of the honour which was done him, Sadov, in spite of the 
dangers he provoked, accepted the preference, and the nuptials 
were celebrated in due form, and with extraordinary splendour. 
While carrying home his bride to his mountain fortress, escorted 
by seven hundred of his retainers, and fifty Mohils, the party was 
met by the slighted lover, at the head of four thousand Rhatores. 
The gallant heir cf Rhatore, disdaining to take advantage of his 
superiority in numbers, commenced a series of single combats with 
all the forms of chivalry, At length, singling out his rival, after 
a courteous contention, each yielding to the other the first blow, 
he ended the battle by slaying his enemy. The virgin-widow, at 
this fatal issue of her love, struck off one of her arms with a sword, 
sending it to her lord’s father asa token of what his ma, ieetiog! 
law’ was. She then’ commanded the other arm to be in like man- 
ner dissevered, and given, with her marriage jewels thereon, to the 
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bard of the Mohils. The funeral pile was prepared on the field of 
battle, and embracing her dead husband with her yet bleeding 
stumps, she perished in the flames. 

We cannot refrain from relating another anecdote, although 
illustrative as much of the personal strength of the Rajport women 
as of their moral courage. As a Rajportni was carrying her hus- 
band’s dinner through a jungle, vear Puchpuhar, she saw a hu 
bear approaching, with most bruin-like gallantry,upon his hind legs, 
She retreated behind a large tree, where a sort of peep contest 
ensued, in which the rude stranger tried all his arts of contraven- 
tion to seize her. Half exhausted, at length, or dreading the du- 
ration of the struggle, she boldly grasped his paws as they embraced 
the tree, and with so vigorous a hold that the monster roared with 
pain. In vain he endeavoured with his short neck to reach on 
either side the hand which fixed him; then they both stood as if 
pinned to the tree. A soldier fortunately happened to be passing 
soon after, and the heroine called out to him in a tone of so much 
unconcern to come and release her from her task for a short time, 
that the man did not hesitate to perform what he imagined to be an 
unimportant piece of gallantry. Accordingly, he took her place; 
but hardly had she removed a dozen paces from the scene of action, 
when he shouted out in turn for her assistance, being scarcely able 
to hold his new friend. She laughingly recommended him to per- 
severe, and pursued her way; but immediatly after returned with 
her husband, who shot the bear with his matchlock. 

Notwithstanding the estimation in which the women of Rajast’- 
han are held, their fate is peculiarly hard. A violent death seems 
to await them at every stage of their life, and the more amiable and 
beautiful they are, the fewer are their chances of escape. Not 
merely are the magnitude of the dower, and the splendour of the 
nuptials, points of honour with the Rajport, but whatever may be 


his wealth or influence, it isa matter of extreme difficulty to procure 
a suitable match for his —. So wide a circle of consanguinity 


does the law of incest embrace, that it is forbidden to marry not 
merely in the same clan or patriarchal family, but in the same tribe. 
Thus, although the two grand subdivisions of the Gehlotes have 
been widely sundered for eight centuries, a marriage between 
them would be deemed incestuous ; and, at the present time, the 
men of one branch regard the women of the other, although living 
under a separate government, and in a separate state, as their sis- 
ters. The relations, therefore, of a marriageable girl, are under the 
necessity of looking abroad for a suitor; and when one is found, 
they are under the necessity, alike imperative, of half ruining the 
family in marriage festivities. The birth of a daughter for this 
reason is usually looked upon as a curse ; and, with a characteristic 
disregard of human life, instead of bringing up the female children 
with a view to a life of seclusion in a convent, as we have done in 
Europe, an opiate is frequently administered soon after they see the 
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light, which lulls them to a — which can be disturbed by no dis- 
honour, Our author is inclined to think that the cruelty of the 
Christian parent is greater than that of the Hindoo ; but he forgets 
to complete his argument, by adding, that the religious considera- 
tions are equally potent with both, When the Christian sends his 
daughter to a convent, he hopes to make up for the deprivation of 
worldly pleasures, to which he condemns her, by the benefits derived 
from a life of purity and prayer by her immortal soul: and when 
the Hindoo dismisses his child from the world, at her entrance upon 
the threshold, he quiets his conscience with the idea that he om 
thus fulfilled one of her transmigrations without incurring any 
new stain which might have the effect of retarding her entrance 
into bliss. This wholesale thinning of the ranks of the females, 
probably gave rise to the existing practice among the Nairns, of 
allowing a plurality of husbands to the women, It is, perhaps, to 
this people that Ferishta alludes, when he says, that it was the cus- 
tom ‘‘as soon as a female child was born, to carry her to the mar- 
ket place, and then proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand 
and a knife in the other, that any one wanting a wife might have 
her, otherwise she was immolated.”’ 

Should the child, whose crime it is to have been born a female, 
be permitted to live at her husband’s death, she is required by the 
laws of custom and religion, to burn herself upon his funeral pile. 
The epithet “‘ widow ” is a term of reproach and contempt, and the 
Rajportni, to whom it is applied, resents it as an insult. This 
barbarous practice is usually traced to its origin in the mytholo- 
gical legends, and by our author, as well as others; but such 
writers forget that the inventors of those legends themselves must 
have been actuated by some human motive. It is a round-about 
way of arriving at the causes of the actions of men, to dive into 
the recesses of mythology ; for mythology itself is only an agent. 
The women of Rajast’han, we have seen, possess tempers perhaps 
still more fierce and ungovernable than those of the men; but 
being of the weaker sex they cannot give full swing to their 
passions by open force of arms. This probably led in early times 
to many such actions as that of the Queen of Ganore, which we 
have described above; a Rajportni would not spare her very 
husband if he insulted her, and poison sprinkled, perhaps fre- 
quently, the domestic hearth. It was therefore a fine stroke of 
policy to make the life of the female depend on that of the male. 

he curious thing is, however, that a practice so terrific in itself, 
so abhorrent to human nature, and yet so universal, is not so much 
as hinted at in the recognised laws of the people, the institutes of 
Menoo. On the contrary, this legislator provides expressly for 
the state of widowhood, “ A virtuous wife,” says he, ‘‘ ascends to 
heaven, if after the decease of her lord she devote herself to reli- 
gious austerity; but a widow who slights her deceased husband 

y marrying again, brings disgrace on herself here below, and 
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shall be excluded from the seat of her lord.” There is no want, 
notwithstanding, of religious ordinances for the sacrifice, as Mr. 
Colebrook has shewn in the fourth volume of the “ Asiatic Re- 
searches.” The emperor Jehangir commanded that no woman, 
being mother of a family, should, under any circumstances be 
ermitted however willing, to immolate herself; and this length, at 
east, the British government might go with safety. It would be 
one step gained ; and, as Colonel Tod remarks, “ were all Menoo’s 
maxims on this head collected, and with other good authorities 
printed, circulated, and supported by Hindoo missionaries, who 
might be brought to advocate the abolition of Satiism, still greater 
good might be effected.” ; 

Should the Rajportini be permitted to survive the hours of 
infancy ; should she marry, and, by her husband continuing to 
live, escape the funeral pile,—there is still a third danger hanging 
over her head every day of her strange and terrible existence. In 
the Book of Judges, v. 28-30, we have a perfect picture of the 
Rajport mother expecting her son from the fray. ‘‘ The mother 
of Sisera looked out a window, and cried through the lattice, 
“ Why is his chariot so long in coming? Why tarry the wheels of 
his chariot?” Her wise ladies answered her, she returned answer 
to herself, “‘ have they not sped? have they not divided the’ prey, 
to every man a.damsel or two%” The defeat of a Rajport is the 
signal for the captivity of his women—or rather their death; for 
if there is sufficient time, the husband and father have recourse to 


the ‘pas and immolates every female of the family. * Who 


would not be a Rajport in such a case?’ asks Colonel Tod—the 
Secon makes one tremble, Having at length conducted our 
ajportni to the inevitable death which awaits her as maid, wife, 
or widow, we shall take our leave of this part of the subject. We 
cannot refrain, however, from taking our author to task for a very 
material omission he has been guilty of. He gives a highly 
finished account of the moral character of the women, but says 
not a single syllable on their personal appearance. With regard 
to their dress he is more communicative, assuring us, that the 
wardrobe of the Rajportni can boast of three articles of app2rel, 
namely, the petticoat, the corset, and the scarf, besides ornaments 
without number. To judge by the descriptions of the poets, the 
Rajports would seem to possess very fine perceptions of beauty. 
We question whether more than one or two passages could be 
produced in the poetry of the west more truly beautiful and poetical 
than the following, which occurs in the ‘‘ Songs of Govinda,” by 
Jydéva, the bard of the Yadus. 


‘ Radha, with timid joy, darting her eyes upon Govinda, while she 
musically sounded the rings of her ancles and the bells of her zone, entered 
the mystic bower of her beloved. His heart was agitated by her sight as 
the waves of the deep are affected by the lunar orb. From his graceful 
waist flowed a pale yellow robe, which resembled the golden dust of the 
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water-lily scattered over its blue petals. His locks interwoven with 
blossoms, looked like a cloud variegated by the moonbeam. Tears of 
transport gushed in a stream from the full eyes of Rudha, and their wa 

glances beamed on her best beloved. Even shame, which had before 


taken its abode in their dark pupils, was itself ashamed, and departed 
when the fawn-eyed Rudha gazed on the bright face of-Crishna.’ 


In the same poem we have some illustrations of the manners of 
the toilet. The blue god (Crishna), assisting in Radha’s devoirs 
to the Graces, stains her eyes with antimony, ‘ which would 
make the blackest hue envious,’ places ‘ a circle of musk on her 
forehead,’ and intertwines ‘a chaplet of flowers and peacock’s 
feathers in her dark tresses,’ replacing ‘the zone of golden bells.” 
The author of this poem, sensible of his excellence in the art 
divine, proclaims it as loudly as Homer in the disputed passages 
in the Iliad. ‘ If thy soul,’ says he, at the commencement, ‘ be 
delighted at the remembrance of Heri, or sensible to the raptures 
of love, liston to the voice of Jydéva, whose notes are both sweet 
and brilliant.’ And he closes in the same strain, ‘ Whatever is 
delightful in the modes of music, whatever is graceful in the fine 
strains of poetry, whatever is preeen in the sweet art of love, let 
the happy and wise learn from the songs of Jydéva.’ 

We had intended to have included in the present sketch some 
account of the religious manners of the Rajports, but the contrac- 
tion of our space warns us that this must be deferred till some 
other opportunity. For the present it must suffice to say, that the 
year is filled up by religious festivals, which for the most part are 
regarded as mere theatrical spectacles, The one in honour of 
Gouri, the goddess of abundance, is, perhaps, the most delightful. 
It takes place in the vernal equinox, when, in the climes of the 
tropic, ‘ the matronly Gouri casts her golden mantle over the 
beauties of the verdant Vassanti’ (spring). The effigies of the 
goddess are painted the colour of ripe corn, and in one of her 
hands she holds the lotos. For some time before the festival da 
the whole population is busy in preparing for the ceremony. A 
deputation sent to a spot beyond the city, collects ‘ earth for the 
image of Gouri,’ and-of this almost every wealthy family constructs 
asimulacrum. A small trench is then excavated by the various 
parties of worshippers, in some place sacred from the intrusion of 
the uninitiated, where barley is sown, and brought to germinate by 
irrigation and artificial heat. The females then join hands and 
dance rouud it, invoking the blessings of Gouri on their husbands, 
to whom they present the young corn, to be worn as favours in 
their turban. While preparing, however, to carry their own 
images in procession to the lake, the grand object of speculation 
with all is, the one which is to sweep in regal state from the 
palace. A thousand rumours get afloat on the subject—whispers 
of some new magnificence, which is to cloud the remembrance of 
last year’s procession. At length the day arrives—the hour; and 
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the signal is ore by the martial nakaras, which is answered by 
the guns on the summit of the castle of apts oat h, announcing 
that Gouri is on her way to the lake. The cavalcade assembles on 
the royal terrace, which sweeps down, in gradual descent, to the 
water's edge. Every turret and balcony is crowded with specta- 
tors, and on the marble steps which lead from the palace to the 
boats, stands a dense mass of females in variegated robes and 
tresses, adorned with roses and jessamines. A more imposing and 
exhilirating sight cannot be imagined, than the entire Sanelition 
of acity thus assembled for the purpose of rejoicing—the counte- 
nance of every individual, from the prince to the peasant, dressed 
in smiles. Carry the eye to heaven, and it rests on a sky without 
a cloud: below, is a magnificent lake, the even surface of the deep 
blue waters, broken only by palaces of marble, whose arched 
piazzas are seen through the pm of orange groves, plantain, 
and tamarind ; while the vision is bounded by noble mountains, 
their peaks towering over each other, and composing an immense 
amphitheatre.’ But the rana, surrounded by his nobles, has left 
the palace, and the procession is seen winding down the slope, the 

oddess, in the midst, gorgeously arrayed in yellow robes, and 
isdn with ‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ On either side two 
beautiful damsels wave the silver jel over her head, while 
others walk before, carrying silver wands, the whole chaunting 
hymns. ‘ The females then form a circle round the goddess, 
unite hands, and, with a measured step, and various unete incli- 
nations of the body, keeping time by beating the palms at parti- 
cular cadences, move round the image, singing hymns, some in 
honour of the goddess of abundance, others on love and chivalry ; 
and embodying little episodes of national achievements, occasion- 
ally sprinkled with double entendre, which excites a smile and 
significant nod from the chiefs, and an inclination of the head of 
the fair choristers.’ The whole of the actors are females, not a 
single male being mixed in the immense group. The goddess is 
supposed to be bathing during her continuance at the river, ‘At 
length, the ablutions over, the goddess is taken up, and conveyed 
to the palace with the same forms and state. The rana and his 
chiefs then unmoor their boats, and are rowed round the margin 
of the lake, to visit, in succession, the other images of the goddess, 
around which female groups are chaunting and worshipping, as 
already described, with which ceremonies the evening closes, when 
the whole terminates with a grand display of fire-works, the finale 
of each of the three days dedicated to Gouri. 

The general reader will observe that there isan abundance of 
amusement to be found in this huge volume; the work will be 
still more highly appreciated by the student of eastern history, 


whose researches it is eminently calculated to enlighten and 
assist. 
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Ant. VIII.—The Nomenclature of British Insects; forming a Guide 
to their Classification. By James Francis Stephens, F.L. & Z.S. &c. 
12mo. London: Baldwin. 1829. 

A Systematic Catalogue of British Insects ; being an attempt to arrange 
all the hitherto discovered indigenous Insects, in accordance with 
their Natural Affinities. Containing also the eee to every 
English Writer on Entomology, and to the principal Foreign Authors. 
With all the ished British Genera to the present time. B 


James Francis Stephens, F.L. & Z.S, &c. 8vo. London: Baldwin, 
1829. 


AmonesT the crowd of fashionables who may be seen daily 
thronging to the Zoological Gardens, we may, ~ Aaa without ex- 
aggeration, affirm that not one in a thousand ever dreamed that 
they might find a Zoological Garden infinitely more curious and 
interesting, and stocked with a variety of animals beyond calcu- 
lation, without the trouble of going to the Regent’s Park. Every 
lane, every field, every copse, every little parterre of flowers, nay, 
every parlour window contains a manngere more or less numerous, 
which, though usually overlooked by the incurious, is not, on that 
account, the less interesting to those who can find “sermons in 
stones, and books in the running brooks,” All our readers are 
more or less acquainted with bees, butterflies, beetles, gnats, wasps, 
blow-flies, and probably with silk-worms—the tiny creatures which 
employ the industry of millions of human beings, and furnish the 
gay with their richest apparel; but many might be incredulous if 
they were told that Britain produces about 10,000 different sorts of 
insects, the history of the greater number of which is either unknown, 
or hitherto very imperfectly investigated. Such persons might 
readily suppose that the number 10,000 has, in this case, been put 
down at a venture, for an unknown large number, in the same wa 
as the ancient Greeks were in the habit of talking of myriads; but 
we can assure the sceptical that this is not the case,—the number 
10,000 being a nearly accurate estimate of the British insects now 
in actual existence in cabinets; and almost the whole of that 
number is in the rich collection of Mr. Stephens himself, the 
author of the works now under review. This fact alone, we think, 
most amply bears us out in the position which we have laid down 
above, that no body need go far to find a Zoological Garden incalcu- 
lably more rich and extensive than that towards which the tide of 
fashion has recently carried half the population of the metropolis, 
A fact mentioned by Mr. Stephens, proves our doctrine still more 
forcibly. ‘In the short space of forty days,’ he tells us, ‘ between 
the middle of June and the beginning of August, I captured, in the 
vicinity of Ripley, above 2400 species of insects, exclusive of larve:, 
&c., or nearly one fourth of our ascertained entomological pro- 
ductions; amongst which, although upon old explored grounds, were 
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about one hundred new species, not before in any collection, so far 
as I have inspected, including several perfectly new genera, many 
of considerable size, and amongst the known insects, several, reputed 
scarce, were in considerable plenty.’ This fact may be supposed to 
illustrate, in a very striking manner, the ignorance, or the indolence 
of our British Naturalists in their previous investigations of native 
insects; but entomology, as Mr. Stephens well remarks, shows the 
limited powers of human research to an extent rarely surpassed by 
any other science, for, notwithstanding the number of her votaries, 
she repeatedly exhibits to them merely a single specimen of some 
of her choicest productions. 

There are, of wher very many subjects and employments of man- 
kind, which, if we would obtain a competent knowledge of them, 
require an almost undivided attention; yet, after all our ‘isin 
early and late taking rest,’ we shall know too little to be wei hed 
in competition with what is beyond our attainment or diapiches- 
sion. As, in ascending mountainous regions, we may reach the 
summit of one hill with comparative ease, that of a igher with 
more laborious efforts, and a still higher is attained nc Bars few, 
beyond which our breath fails us, our natural powers become inade- 


quate ; so a small number may ascend the otk of science, but pant, 
unable to attain the Himmalayah ranges of t 
of a Naturalist, p. 271.) 

If proficiency be the object, all the branches of natural histor 
require undivided attention ; but amusement, admiration, and intel- 


eir wishes.—(Journal 


ligence, may be obtained by even superficial observation ; and, of 
all these departments, perhaps entomology, or the investigation of 
the insect world, from the variety it embraces, the season, the sub- 
jects, and the vigilance necessary tocatch every momentary action, 
requires from its followers a homage more absolute, an attention 
more devoted, than most others. On whatever side we turn our 
attention—indeed, in this world of wonders by which we are sur- 
rounded, we constantly find some subject that calls forth our admi- 
ration—and, as far as our very imperfect vision is permitted to pene- 
trate, we observe the same unremitting order and provision for a 
seemingly mean and worthless purpose, as bestowed upon a higher, 
and apparently more worthy object. We consider insects as one of 
the lower orders of creation, but are as perfectly unacquainted with 
the objects of their being, though they have for ages crawled and 
winged their way around us, as the first man, Adam, was; yet is 
there a care manifested for the preservation and accommodation of 
these, which we often designate as contemptible creatures, that is 
most elaborate and wonderful. The forethought with which many 
of them have been furnished to deposit their eggs in safety from the 
contingencies of seasons and hostile incidents, and precisely in the 
situation most fitting, must call forth the admiration of all who 
have observed it. Some of these are lodged, in summer and au- 
tuimn, deep in the earth, on that part of a plant which, in due time, 
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is to be raised up, constituting a stalk or blade, bearing with it, by 
gentle steps, these eggs, to be vivified by the summer's air and 
warmth. Others fix them on some portion of a herb, hidden 
beneath the mud in the pool; and this being elevated by the 
warmth of spring, conveys thew, with its growth, above the element 
that protected them, and they hatch the infants feeding on the 
substance that has borne them into the air. In their chrysalis state, 
a cradle of preparation for a final change, the same wisdom and 
care are more particularly obvious from their size and frequent 
occurrence ;* but to enlarge sufficiently upon the contrivances and 
manifestations of regard, brought to our observance in all the 
stages of an insect’s life, would require us to go into details for 
which we cannot at present spare room. 

Some time ago, there was announced to the world, by a member 
of the Zoological Society, the discovery of a sort of animal which, 
for the first months of its life, exists in the form of a serpent ; 
which, then penetrating into the earth, and wearing a shroud of 
pure silk of the finest texture, contracts itself within this covering 
into a body without external mouth or limbs, and resembling more 
than any Hung else an Egyptian mummy: and which, lastly, after 
remaining in this state, without food and without motion, for seve- 
ral months longer, at the end of that period bursts its silken cere- 
ments, struggles through its earthy covering, and starts into day 
in the form of a winged bird. This singular announcement was 
well calculated to raise doubts of its authenticity, both among the 
credulous and the learned ; and yet, after all, its truth is as incon- 
trovertible as the hatching of birds from eggs, or that of ducklings 
exchanging their first down for a clothing of feathers. The singu- 
larly curious animals just alluded to, are not of rare occurrence, 
nor confined to particular localities; they are to be found in every 
country of the globe, and in every parish of the empire, more nu- 
merously than sparrows,—as abundantly as the common butterfly. 
To entomologists we require not to offer any explanation ; to those 
without the pale of that science—to the learned as well as to the 
unlearned—we may say, that the singular animals above described, 
are well known in one of their states, under the name of moths, 
some of which, even in this country, are little inferior in size to our 
smaller birds, and others so minute as to escape common observa- 
tion. The very extraordinary changes in question, so uncommon 
as to startle the belief of those who are the least inclined to be 
sceptical, may be readily observed by such as will take the trou- 
ble-—changes, indeed, similar to what occur in every class of in- 
sects, disclosing a field for investigating the works of Nature, as 
inexhaustible as it is interesting. 

_ The works before us furnish a facility to those who are engaged 
in this delightful study, superior to any thing of the kind hitherto 


ee 





* « Journal of a Naturalist,” p. 272. 
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published in any language with which we are acquainted ; and 
when we examine their minute accuracy, as compared with the ex. 
tent of the subject, we are compelled to admire the indefatigable 
industry of the author, no less than the singular ingenuity of his 
arrangements, and the profound scientific views upon which these 
are founded. The general reader may not be able to comprehend 
many of these, even were we to extract (as we could easily do) 
examples which would throw an enthusiastic entomologist into 
eestacy. But every reader may understand the ingenious manner 
in which Mr. Stephens has taken advantage of the common prac- 
tice of printing a point after the Arabic numerals. This appa- 
rently trivial and useless practice, by simply varying the point 
from a period to a comma, &e., according to circumstances,—he 
has senkoved of very considerable utility, and were it on no other 
account than this alone, we think this book well deserves notice ; 
for we may consider it an actual discovery in typography of which 
future advantage may be extensively taken by others. We shall 
quote the paragraph in which our author gives an account of this 
novel application of the points :— 


‘ It now only remains for me to add a few words upon the Catalogue 
itself, Although I have endeavoured to render it as perfect as its nature 
will admit, as relates to the number of species at present discovered, many 
are doubtless omitted, for if no single cabinet has ever yet contained a spe- 
cimen of each of the indigenous Lepidoptera diurna, the most conspicuous 
and eagerly sought after of our insects (and such has been the case with 
those which I have inspected, at least two hundred in number) how much 
less chance is there of obtaining a knowledge of all the minute, and hitherto 
neglected species? And as the following Catalogue is necessarily in se- 
veral places entirely prepared from the contents of my own cabinet; from 
the extreme difficulty of recognising kindred species in particular groups, 
added to the facts that no British collection has as yet been named through- 
out, and that the less favoured insects are usually kept in a confused and 
uppamed mass, a correct knowledge of such species is perfectly unattain- 
able; nevertheless, as less than four thousand species have hitherto been 
recorded by name, by all preceding English writers, to inhabit Britain, 
and nearly ten thousand are named in the following pages, the fact of my 
having more than doubled the number sufficiently evinces the exertions | 
have made to attain perfection; and by the way of increasing its utility, I 
have endeavoured to form this work into an Entomologia Londinensis, 
by placing a * at the end of every species which, to my knowledge, has 
been captured within twenty-five a of St. Paul’s, I have also given 
an authority for the insertion of every species, where practicable, by a set 
of characters which require explanation. To such insects as I have never 
seen, a. is placed after its number in the genus (e. g. Chrysomela Sparshallii, 
No. 2299); to those which I have merely seen preserved in cabinets, a, 
similarly attached (as to Cicindela Sylvicola, No. 4;) :a:, to such as 
have been seen alive by me, (as Drypta emarginata, No. 7;) and a: 
to those insects which have actually been captured myself (as Cicit- 
dela sylvatica, No. 1.) The uncertain species are placed beneath those 
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of which they may be varieties, and are known by having their names 
within {](as Dromius notatus, No. 20, which may prove to be a va- 
riety of No. 19); such insects which I have obtained, foreign specimens 
alone, for the sake of illustration are indicated by af; and such as I 
do not possess, by a +; and every collection in which such species are 
respectively contained, is referred to so far as in my power distinguishing 
the instances where I have seen the insects themselves, by printing the 
ssessor’s name in italics, and where I have not seen them, in Roman 
characters, (e. g- Anisoplia Donovani, No. 1196). The specimens of un- 
certain British origin are inserted in their proper situations, with their 
synonyms at the foot of the page, the authority for their insertion being 
shown by a (!) after the reference, (as Scarites subterraneus, No. 42, 
which is printed in Italics to denote the species to be ex-European); while 
the same character (!) in the body of the page indicates that the authors 
referred to give England as the habitat of the species (e. g. Lebia turnica, 
No. 27, Carabus turnicus, Fab). Finally, as in all entomological works, 
even in those treating upon genera, the real synonyms of the genera are 
not pointed out, and I have endeavoured to remedy that inconvenience by 
attaching a p to such genera as are not strictly synonymous, (as Lamprias 
of Bonelli includes a portion only of Latreilles Lebiac, while it is reall 
synonymous with Echimuthus of Leach). And I may add that although 
occasionally the oldest name may by accident occupy a secondary position, 
I have attempted in all instances to give it the priority. And I have also 
endeavoured to show where a genus or a species has not been described, but 
only the name published, by including the references to its author or re- 
corder in (), as Drypta (Kirby), and Polistichus fascidatus, (Ing. Inst. 90.) 
page 2, the references in such cases being made to the genera, as indicating 
the authors who have adopted them, and to the species, as showing where 


their localities, habits, peculiarities of structure, &c., have been recorded by 
the English writers. 1 may add, that although occasionally the oldest name 


may, by accident, occupy a secondary position, 1 have attempted in all 
instances to give it the priority.’—p. 19. 


It has been erroneously supposed by some inaccurate writers on 
Natural History, that wild animals of the same species differ little, 
ifat all, in colour, and it is owing to the aribeial elociéeitnneis in 
which they are placed that domestic animals vary so infinitely in 
colours and markings. This position certainly has some appear- 
ance of truth with regard to the larger animals ; but a very slight 
acquaintance with insects is sufficient to demonstrate its fallacy, 
Let any of our readers look, for instance, at two or three garden 
spiders [ Epeira diadema] and they will find that scarcely any two 
of them are coloured or marked alike. The following remarks of 
our author on this subject, show his extensive acquaintance with 
the science :— 


‘It has been observed, that the chief points of specific distinction consist 
of “form, sculpture, and disposition of colour.” But a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the works of Nature will show that each of these charac- 
ters must be handled with the greatest circumspection, as they are all 
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subject to much variation: however, the first is the most stable; scul 

ture the next so, though in many of the Coleoptera, a considerable devia- 
tion from the usual standard takes place, as instanced in the Geodephaga 
generally,* and more particularly so in Carabusmonilis : slight variations of 
this character also occur in some of the other Orders. Disposition of colour, 
however, is a most inconstant specific diagnostic, though its various shades 
and gradations admirably distinguish the larger groups, as I have else- 
where taken occasion to notice, and as Mr. Kirby has indicated amongst the 
Geodephaga. Do we not, for example, find the Dyticidae characterized 
by prevalent tints of brown, fuscous, or olive, rarely with metallic shades ? 
and is not the succeeding family (the Gyrinidee) usually of a deep leaden 
hue, and mostly glossed with eeneous? and are not the Chrysomelide emi- 
nently distinguished by the splendour of their brilliant, golden, or cupreous 
tints, most frequently upon a green or bluish ground ? while, in the neigh- 
bouring family of Coccinellide, the species of which seemingly differ 
greatly in colour, all metallic splendour vanishes, and the only tints of 
colour which occur are black and white, with various combinations of red 
and yellow. Numerous other examples might be pointed out, as may be 
readily seen by an inspection of several of the groups in this catalogue. 
There are, however, many species, especially amongst the Geodephaga and 
the Crioceridee, that partake of nearly every colour of the rainbow. Do- 
nacia Froteus, for instance, varying in different individuals by almost im- 
perceptible changes, from coppery red to gold colour, bronze, green ‘of 
various tints, bright blue, purple, violaceous, and even intense metallic 
black. The same may be remarked of all the Peecili, several of the Ca- 
rabi, Harpali, &c,; and it may be added, that all metallic greens have a 
tendency, in some specimens, to become blue, and vice versa. Numberless 
similar examples might be adduced, but enough has been said to show 
the slight dependence to be placed on colour alone in the detection of 
species. Some very extraordinary discrepancies in the Lepidosstera may, 
however, be pointed out. In this Order, the chief distinguishing specific 
marks consist in the position and number of the various coloured lines, 
fasciee, ocellated or simple spots, &c., which adorn the wings; yet such 
remarkable changes often take place in their dispositions, as to be tanta- 
mount to a variation in colour: e. g. Abraxas grossulariata, in its usual 
appearance, has the wings white, with spots and streaks of black, aud two 
orange fascize on the anterior ones,—one at the base, and the other towards 
the posterior margin: but specimens have occurred totally suffused with 
black, with the usual black markings of a darker hue, and the orange 
fasciee barely perceptible: others have been found nearly of an immacu- 
late white ; while occasionally this latter colour is totally obliterated, and 
a yellow, or orange tint, adorns the wings. Of the latter description I once 
saw an example captured near Edinburgh, nearly of as brilliant an orange 
as Colias Edusa, and but sparingly maculated with black. Arctia Caja 
offers another conspicuous example : in this insect the usual sinuated white 





* «The monstrous variation in the sculpture of the elytra—such as the 
interrupted confluent striee, or the rugose crenulated appearance of the 


surface, are clearly not indicative of specific difference, although such has 
been employed.’ 
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or cream-coloured strigee on the anterior wing sometimes become changed 
to a deep fuscous, while the rest of the wing becomes of a paler colour 
than usual: and I possess a specimen in which the anterior wings are 
white, speckled with brown, instead of being brown or black, with sinuated 
white streaks. Among the more conspicuous changes of colour in this 
Order, may be mentioned that of Colias Edusa, which is usually of a bright 
fulvous orange: but specimens occur nearly of a pure white.* Again, 
Meliteea Euphrsyne also varies from deep tawney to palé luteous, Lyceena 
Phlzas is sometimes found of a clear glossy white, in lieu of its brilliant 
fiery copper-colour. The well known “illuminated females,” as they are 
termed, of the Polyommati may also be cited as examples of the variation 
of colour; and P. Argus has once been found of the exact colour of 
Hipparchia Pamphilus,—pale fulvous! And, in conclusion, Anthrocera 
Hippocrepides and Callimorpha Jacobeee, have each occurred with the 
brilliant sanguineous markings on their anterior wings, and similarly co- 
loured posterior ones converted into a clear pale luteous. Sufficient, 
therefore, has been adduced to show the very little dependence that is to be 
placed on colour alone in discriminating species,’—p, 16, 


The most striking feature of these books is their minute accu- 
racy. In printing nearly 900 pages of hard names and references 
to books, 1t was scarcely possible to avoid typographical errors ; 
yet, though we have looked over the whole with some care, we 
have not detected a single error, besides those in the author’s 
errata. We hope the facilities afforded by these works, as well 
as by the author’s “ Illustrations,” (See Monthly Review for No- 
vember, 1828,) will induce many to enter upon the delightful study 
of entomology. 





Arr. IX.—British Government of India.— Examination of the Princi- 
ples and Policy of the Government of British India; embracing a 
particular Inquiry concerning the Tenure of Lands; Strictures on the 
Administration of Justice ; and Suggestions for the Improvement of 
the Character and Condition of the Natives in general. By a Gen- 
tleman in the Service of the Honourable the East India Company. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 


As the period approaches for the renewal or annulling of the East 
India Company’s Charter, the interest taken by the public in the 
affairs of Hindoostan will necessarily increase ; and the more fully 
and frequently the subject is discussed, the sounder and juster are 
the notions of that public likely to become. Great care, however, 
should be taken to amano etween mere indiscriminate decla- 
mation against the Company and the present government of the 
colony, and, that calm and temperate discussion of the interests of 
the country, which can alone conduct us to just and enlightened 
conclusions, This caution is doubly necessary at the present mo- 





ms ‘A beautiful intermediate specimen is in the collection of the British 
Museum,’ 
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ment, as there are persons having particular ends to serve, and 
pretending to possess a large acquaintance with the affairs of India, 
who, by passion and prejudice, involve the question in obscurity, 
and, to make themselves notorious would willingly sacrifice the 
interests of millions. The business at present, however, appears 
to be, to inquire ; hereafter, we may, perhaps, be able to decide, 

The work before us, the production of an author deeply conver- 
sant with the affairs of Hindoostan, and every way competent to 
appreciate the schemes which have been devised for conducting 
them, deserves to be examined with the greatest minuteness. It is 
pregnant with information of the most valuable kind, and is com- 
posed in a spirit, and for a purpose, which demand the highest 
commendation. In a literary point of view, however, it is unskil- 
fully constructed. Without preparing the reader to enter with him 
into the discussion of the subject by certain preliminary observa- 
tions, which were absolutely requisite, the author rushes, like an 
epic poet, in medias res, appearing to suppose that the reader must 
possess all the information necessary to the comprehending of his 
various arguments. Perhaps few persons not already conversant 
in the history and politics of the East will be likely to consult a 
work of this kind, or competent to derive much instruction or gra- 
tification from it ; but this, we apprehend, is the fault of the author, 
who, with the materials, and, we will add, the ability, to compose 
an agreeable as well as a useful work, has chosen to throw his ob- 
servations together without order, and with very little perspicuity. 
To avoid the suspicion of misrepresenting any of the authorities he 
has occasion to quote, he copies into his text long passages from 
such writers, instead of basing his own reasonings on their facts, and 
giving those passages in notes at the bottom of the page, or in an 
Appendix. To increase still further the uninviting appearance of 
his book, the author has neglected to divide it into chapters or 
sections, and has added neither index nor table of contents. These 
things, trifling as they may seem, will injure the sale, and, conse- 
quently, the effect of one of the ablest works on Indian affairs 
which has for many years been laid before the public ; a cireum- 
stance which we very much regret, as we are sure, that few could 
read and properly weigh the reasonings of this author, or reflect 
upon the facts which he states, without enlarging or correcting 
their judgment. 

The author informs us, at the outset, that he has devoted many 
years of his life to the service of the East India Company ; and we 
observe, from several passages in the work, that he is still in Hin- 
doostan. He is, indeed, at Calcutta, and, if we are not deceived, 
has already addressed the English public on more than one occa- 
sion in behalf of our Eastern subjects. In pleading his claim to 
be heard with attention, he displays considerable apprehension that 
he may incur the charge of vanity; and, with rhetorical humility, 
puts forward no pretensions, except such as are founded on the 
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accidental circumstance of his having enjoyed access to the best 
sources of information. He has, however, a much better title to 
be heard with attention. He has most thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject of which he treats, and possesses sufficient coolness and judg- 
ment to turn his studies of this kind to proper account. It would 
have given us great pleasure to have been able to bestow equal 
commendation on his style and skill as an author; but, besides 
the want of taste in arranging his materials, which we have already 
alluded to, he almost entirely wants the power to give warmth, 
pliancy, and rapidity to his language. This defect may, perhaps, 
be traced to the works he appears to have principally studied, or, 
at all events, to have been latterly most conversant with ; which 
are—Mill, whose style is an imitation of that adopted in our Acts of 
Parliament, and, the various other writers on Political Economy, 
who, for the most part, have no style at all. In our author’s anxiety 
to be thought, what is now vulgarly termed, ‘‘a practical man,” 
he moreover runs into the absurdity of disparaging “ theory,”’ and 
what he is pleased to call ‘ preconceived notions.’ This is a spe- 
cies of cant which we are generally accustomed to find in the 
mouths of the most wretched of scribblers ; but that a man of so 
much ability, and fine moral feeling, as the author of the work 
before us, should also be guilty of it, can only be accounted for b 
supposing, that we are all liable to the influence of fashion. No 
man, however, can think long or profoundly upon any subject with- 
out forming to himself a general idea of it, without regarding it in 
a certain light, and as a whole, consisting of certain parts, pre- 
served, or connected together, by certain principles; which, in 
plain English, is to have formed a theory of it. What is meant to 
be reprehended by these writers under the name of theory, is an 
imperfect, or absurd, or visionary notion of a thing, adopted with- 
out examination, and set up pertinaciously in opposition to facts. 
But this is not theory, but dreaming; and one might as well con- 
demn reasoning, because some men make false syllogisms, as pro- 
scribe theory, because solemn nonsense is sometimes so named. 
The man, however, who has no theory, is in that predicament 
merely because he is too ignorant or incompetent to form one; and, 
instead of making a boast of his incapacity, should be glad to hide 
himself, with his barren brains, in the obscurity in which Nature 
intended he should remain. The author of the work before us has 
atheory, though he could find no room in so small a volume to 
spread it in its full dimensions before the public. 

The author very properly declines entering into the discussion 
of the question, whether the means by which we acquired the em- 
pire of Hindoostan were just or unjust, as it forms no part of his 
subject ; his business being to analyse the various schemes which 
have been adopted or proposed for the conducting of the public 
economy of the country. He insinuates, however, that the means 
were unjust ; and there is nothing now extraordinary or startling: in 

2n2 
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the insinuation, for the fact is generally acknowledged. But, let 
the means have been what they may, we are now in possession of 
the country, and to desert it under existing circumstances, and 
allow it to become, as it inevitably would, the prey of worse foreign 
governors, or of the anarchy which must ensue upon the removal 
of all foreign interference, would be still more unjust than the 
original rg Sa The enquiry, therefore, is, upon what princi- 
ples ought Hindoostan to be governed? and the obvious answer 
would appear to be, upon precisely the same principles as all other 
colonies. The question thus becomes a general one, admitting of 
strict and philosophical solution. Some writers, it is true, have 
imagined that the principles of society in Hindoostan are different 
from those which prevail in every other part of the world, and that 
in legislating for the Hindoos we can derive no aid from the history 
of other countries, or the practice of othermen. Because the Brah- 
min abstains from eating beef, and believes the waters that roll be- 
neath his feet to be a God, we must, according to these men, con- 
clude him to stand without the pale of analogy, and to be unaffected 
by those principles which determine the conduct and stamp the 
character of other human beings. But this is merely an attempt to 
excuse an absurd and profligate system of politics. They are ac- 
cused of tyranny and oppression, and they reply— You do not 
understand the Hindoos ; they are not as other men are; tyranny 
is no tyranny tothem. They require to be governed in a peculiar 
manner.” These are not the words, but they are the sentiments of 
a certain class of East Indian politicians :—of Sir Thomas Munto, 
Lord William Bentinck, Mr.Thackeray, Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Gahagan, and Mr. Chaplin. Let the reader extract, if he can, 
any other sense from the following words of Sir Thomas Manro. 
“ Great estates, though they may be created, cannot be of long 
duration in any province in India.” And further on: “ There is 
not the same necessity in this country, as in Europe, for a body of 
great or rich landlords ; and even if such a body could be raised up, 
it would, probably, in the end be productive of more harm than 
good ; because great landholders would, in time, become impatient of 
the dominion of a foreign nation, and their wealth, and the small- 
ness of their numbers, would enable them to form combinations, 
which the class of cultivators have neither the means nor the wish of 
attempting.” The doctrine here inculcated is too broadly stated to 
be misunderstood ; but Mr. Thackeray, a disciple of Sir Thomas 
Munro, and the coadjutor of Lord William Bentinck, is still more 
explicit. Speaking of the Zemindary, or great-estate system, he 
says, as a reason why it should not be adopted, that by it, “ the 
power of the government will be curtailed,” and he then proceeds 
thus—“ In all countries it may be good to limit the power of the 
prince, but here, the government must keep as much power as Is 
consistent with private rights in its own hands.” The reader will 
observe that Mr. Thackeray boldly insinuates that India is 10 
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country ; for he allows that in all countries the power of the prince 
should be limited, but that in Hindoostan, which, of course, is not 
included in the term, a// countries, and which, therefore, must be 
no country, the government ought to retain as much power as pos- 
sible in jes own hands. _[t would be curious to discover the process 
which was going on in Mr. Thackeray’s mind while he was writing 
the paper in which these singular sentences occur, under the in- 
spection of Lord William Bentinck, for unquestionably it was no 
ordinary intellectual phenomenon. Having laid down the above 
‘ pithy premises,’ as our author wittily denominates them, this 
sage legislator thinks himself authorised to come to the following 
conclusion. ‘It will, therefore, be right to limit the demand from 
the land, but still to keep as much communication with the people 
as possible.’ To make clear work of the matter while he was 
about it, he lays aside all the trammels of shame and respect for 
the public, and declares, without reserve, that ‘ the first thing is 
to govern the coanity ; then, to govern it well;’ a declaration 
which, at all events, has the merit of being candid. 

Upon PrnEIpIER like these, very few remarks can be needed, as 
they are not shrouded in inystery by those who advocate them, 
but, on the contrary, are exposed in all their deformity and repul- 
siveness.. Had they never been acted upon, it would still be dis- 
honourable to the Government of India, that men, holding high 
stations in the state, should ever have publicly advanced them. But 
these are the principles upon which Hindoostan has in great mea- 
sure been governed up to the present moment. Our internal sense 
of right and wrong would of itself lead us to condemn and abhor 
the principles upon which this set of politicians have conducted the 
government of this splendid colony; but we absolutely blush for 
our country when we reflect that these atrocious maxims are ex- 
posed to the eyes of all the nations of Europe, every one of whom 
is enyious of our colossal power, and anxiously on the watch for 
every occasion to tarnish our glory, and impairourstrength, What 
will the writers of France say when they learn, that even by the 
servants of the East India Company themselves, nay, by the public 
functionaries who administer justice and collect the revenues of 
the state, our Government is regarded as a “ noxious vapour, 
blighting every thing it lights upon!” But what other judgment 
could they form, when the intention of our statesmen has been to 
shroud the minds of the natives in ‘‘ thick darkness?” Our policy 
has been to diminish the moral resources, the religious feeling, the 
physical energy of the people; not to direct them for the benefit 
of the governors and the governed. Even Sir Henry Strachey 
himself, who appears to have beheld with compassion the moral 
degradation of our eastern subjects, is of opinion that “ the total 
want of energy and spirit, the poverty and ignorance of the people, 
compose the strength of ourGovernment.” If this be the case, the 
strength of our Government is perfectly incalculable, for nothing 
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can be imagined to exceed the want of energy and spirit, the po- 
verty and ignorance of the — of India. Even the institutions 
which we have transplanted from Europe into the country, in the 
hope, it is presumed, of bettering the condition of the natives, have 
by a species of fatality, produced effects directly the reverse of 
what we anticipated. Sir Henry Strachey, who is of opinion that 
little morality isto be learned in any court of justice, conceives that 
in Calcutta, the Supreme Court itself is one cause of the demorali- 
zation of the Hindoos, of whom he has scarcely ever known one who 
has had any connexion with that Court, whose morals and manners 
have not been contaminated by it. These, and other evils, pro- 
duced by the operation of our laws, the natives imagine to be the 
result of ‘' a settled premeditated plan in the Government, to level 
and degrade its most powerful subjects.” The effect upon the con- 
dition of the country is deplorable. The digging and clearing of 
tanks, formerly the common acts of the rich and powerfal natives, 
are now very uncommon, “ except in towns and a few other places 
where they are least wanted ;” while the ruins of ancient public 
works of this kind, scattered over the face of the country, deforming 
what they once enriched and adorned, attest the superior prosperity 
of past times, and cause very disadvantageous comparisons to be 
silently made by the natives between their present and former con- 
dition. Some slight improvement is supposed to have been effected 
in the state of the lower orders of the people, though, if they 
‘‘ borrow at enormous interest” are “always in debt,” and are 
never ‘* stimulated to any acts of industry by the security they 
enjoy, but solely by the calls of hunger,” they cannot be bettered 
in any very extraordinary degree. The Ryots, to be sure, have the 
advantage of having their lives and limbs safe from the Zemindars, 
and collectors of revenue; but “ on the other hand, the dread of 
decoits, (or assassins) the expense of prosecutions, and the spirit of 
prosecuting, the slowness of our legal proceedings, and the doubt- 
fulness of the event of the law-suits on account of perjury and other 
causes,” are evils which they perhaps think altogether equivalent 
to those from which they have been delivered. There is oon 
some little inconsistency in Sir Heury Strachey’s account of the 
Ryots, or, at all events, a little confusion of language ; however, 
he goes on to say that the Ryots are now, though more independent, 
much worse protected from distress, than heretofore. They once, 
says he, looked up to the Talookdaurs, who could assist them, and 
who did, to the utmost of their power, for it was their interest. 
The Ryots now have no protector but the regulations ; and the 
regulations, though they may serve to defend them, in some measure, 
from violence and barbarity, will not feed them. If, by defend- 
ing them from violence and barbarity, and enabling them to la- 
bour in security and independence, however, the regulations put 
it in the power of the Ryots to provide, if they please, for them- 
selves, they are perhaps equally beneficial with the generosity of 
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the Talookdaurs; but, undoubtedly Sir Henry had reasons 
for his opinion, though he has not fully stated them. ith regard 
to the poor of Hindoostan, we learn from the same excellent autho- 
rity, that there is no certain and regular provision for them, though 
there are more poor than in any other country, and the ability and 
disposition of private individuals to support them, are continually 
diminishing. From people in so destitute and forlorn a state, 
neither patriotism nor loyalty could be expected; and it is there- 
fore by no means surprising that there should be in this country, 
as elsewhere, a very numerous class of individuals ready to serve 
under any standard where they can get subsistence. These people, 
of course, have no idea of loyalty, or disloyalty, except to the 
masters who support them, and would willingly enlist in the service 
of any foreign power ; “ but,” says Sir Henry, “ I do not call them 
disaffected, because custom and necessity lead them to hire them- 
selves to any masters who may be able to maintain them.” 

It had been proposed by some high-minded and enlightened 
politicians, to confer titles and honours on such of the Natives as 
might greatly distinguish themselves in the service of their rulers, 
in order, by emulation and ambition, to awaken the dormant ener- 
gies of the nation. The advisers of this measure never, of course, 
contemplated it as a solitary regulation, inserted anomalously into 
a system with the whole spirit of which it would be at variance. 
They proposed it as one of the steps which would lead to the result 
desired, which was, the establishment of our power in Hindoostan 
upon the affections and interests of the people, instead of making 
their fears, their ignorance, their poverty, and their demoralization 
the bulwarks of our ascendancy. Sir Henry Strachey was asked 
his opinion upon this point, and he replied :—‘ With respect to the 
eligibility of conferring titles and honours on the Natives, it might 
possibly, if practicable, be of use. It might serve to attach them 
to the Government, and to make them hold themselves in estima- 
tion. But how such an arrangment is to be brought about, | have 
no conception.” This is very possible, and the thing be practicable, 
notwithstanding. He goes on, however, and inquires—‘t On whom 
can titles be conferred, when none are placed in a situation where 
it is possible to render themselves eminent or conspicuous? How 
can their merits be known when their rulers have no connexion 
with them? when there is no intermediate class between the sove- 
reign power and the common people?” As far as we understand 
the matter, the proposed measure was intended gradually to create 
such aclass; and without creating such a class, by some means or 
another, the civilization and improvement of the Hindoos are alto- 
gether impracticable, Sir Henry Strachey could not, of course, 
intend that his interrogatories should be taken for arguments against 
the conferring of titles and honours on the Hindoos ; he regarded 
the measure as highly desirable in itself, as having an undoubted 
tendency to attach the people.to our Government; for they who 
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expected such rewards would be altogether as much interested in 
supporting our rule, as they who enjoyed them. He merely meant 
to signify that the means of carrying the design into ‘execution did 
not occur to him. Were the Government of India once seriously 
bent upon conferring on the Natives all the advantages in their 
power to bestow, consistently with their own safety and interest, 
the means of effecting these, and other innovations, would very 
readily present themselves. Power js deficient in. invention, only 
when it is deficient in the desire to invent; convince it that there 
is anything to be gained by effecting any particular purpose, and it 
will effect at. 

Under the present system no Native can distinguish himself as a 
soldier, because he can never rise beyond the rank of a Soobedaur ; 
but make it the interest of the Hindoo to possess the qualifications 
necessary to the command of a battalion, or an army, and he will 
possess them. The English peasant is as ignorant of the art of 
war as the Hindoo; but, when taken from the plough-tail, and 
thrust into the field of battle, his soul sometimes expands, receives 
the seeds of ambition, and he ripens into a general. Were the 
road to military honour more open and accessible in this country, 
this would more frequently happen; for the intellect, like the 
spirits in Pandemonium, has the power to diminish or enlarge its 
dimensions to suit the space it has to move in. What happens in 
England, would also happen in India, under similar circumstances. 

Passing from military to civil affairs, it is asserted, that however 
narrow and mean may be the field in which the soldier can exhibit 
his prowess or his skill, they who devote themselves to learned 
professions have, if possible, still fewer opportunities of recom- 
mending themselves to their masters. The consequence is, that 
instead of rising into philosophers, poets, and historians, and add- 
ing to the wisdom or the pleasure of their fellow-creatures, men, 
possessing a more than ordinary portion of intellectual energy, sink, 
in Hindoostan, into religious impostors, into quacks, into mounte- 
banks, or into assassins, in order to escape the necessity of thank- 
less and eternal labour. Hence the prodigious swarms of hermits 
and ascetics, carrying fire on their heads, chains upon their himbs, 
and bodies, and delusion, fraud, and hypocrisy in their faces and 
in their hearts, who wander about perpetually over the face of the 
country, giving it the appearance of aden of fools and knaves, and, 
if we were to add, the reality, perhaps we should be still nearer 
the truth. 

When we wish to shut a man out from the enjoyment of any 
privilege, the best thing we can do is to pronounce him incompe- 
tent to make a proper use of it, to attach suspicions to his charac- 
ter, and to his talents, and, in a. word, to vilify and degrade him 
as much as possible in the eyes of the world, and in his own. By 
pursuing this system unbendingly, for any length of time, we shell 
be almost sure to reuder him as despicable in reality as we repre- 
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sent him, for men have seldom the wish to perform more than is 
expected of them. Thus, we declare the (ne to be knaves and 
usurers, and in return they cheat us whenever they can, in support 
of ourtheory. In Hindoostan we act upon the same principle. It 
is, according to some, our interest ‘that the Hindoos should be a 
weak, ignorant, vile people; we act towards them asif they were 
so; and we reap as we have sown., Upon this question Sir Henry 
Strachey’s opinion is of the greatest value, for he had abundant 
opportunities of verifying his observations, and the judgment to 
make use of those opportunities properly. “ Some are of opinion,” 
says he, “‘ that the more power the Natives have, the more they 
abuse it; that they are utterly unfit for any but the lowest em- 
ployments ; and that, however great their salaries, moderation and 
disinterestedness can never to be expected from them. This appears 
to me a mere fallacy. The vices. and the crimes of the people pro- 
ceed from their poverty and ignorance ; and I do not consider they 
are likely to grow much richer or wiser while the present things 
exists.” This writer, however, appears to have some apprehension, 
that, to increase the knowledge of the Hindoos, would be to in- 
crease the dangers of our own position ; ‘for it is the principle of 
ignorance,” says he, ‘‘and not of fear, that at present preserves us ; 
and I should imagine, it will be only when European laws, religion, 
and literature conie to be disseminated in this country, that it will 
be necessary to draw the reins tighter, and to show that we cer- 
tainly, at present possess power irresistible, to command, obedience.” 

There is a manifest absurdity in this sentence. When the litera- 

ture, laws, and religion of ae come, at some distant period- 
to be diffused over Hindoostan, what will it avail to draw the reins 
tighter, and to show that at the time Sir Henry Strachey wrote, 
which is the only time to which the words ‘‘ at present” could be 
meant to apply, we possessed ‘‘ power irresistible, to command 
obedience”? ? Whether we shall ¢hen possess such power neither 
Sir Henry Strachey, nor ourselves, can possibly foresee. If we 
shall, our policy must be immensely improved between this time 
and that. Of our present irresistible force, he says, ‘‘ But this sort 
of power, the result of policy and force on the one hand, and utter 
ignorance and wretchedness on the other, does not suppose any 
influence whatever, over the hearts of the Natives.” 

It is honourable to the East India Company that, whatever may 
have been the course of policy adopted by its servants abroad, it has 
seldom required from its official agents the suppression of their 
sentiments upon any subject whatever; and has frequently soli- 
cited, or commanded, them to disclose their opinions. This would 
seem to imply a desire to know how their system worked, and, if 
possible, to discover the best means of improving and correcting 
it. In 1808, Mr. J. Stuart, at that period a judge of circuit, after 
maturely considering the condition of the Company’s Hindoo sub- 
jects, and the modes most likely to better it, delivered his senti- 
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ments in writing to the Government in the freest style possible. 
His views are diametrically opposed to those of the Munro school, 
and favour, as far as possible, the employment of Natives in con- 
ducting the public affairs of the country. His theory, which is 
worthy of an Aristotle, or a Plato, is, that “ the natural mode of 
managing men, ‘is to employ the agency of those, whom, from the 
relation in which they stand to them, they regard with sentiments 
of respect and confidence.” The persons alluded to in this propo- 
sition, are the aristocracy, or gentry, of the country, using the 
term “‘ aristocracy ” in the sense in which it was used by Aristotle 
and Plato; that is, to express the best educated, and the best 
principled men in the community. 

When' the English first took possession of Hindoostan, they 
found a considerable body of men in it who might be termed 
“‘ gentry,” and these were the persons to whom they should cau- 
tiously and gradually have entrusted such posts as ought to be filled 
by Hindoos. These men were by no means deficient, upon the 
whole, in a knowledge of business, or the world; and they pos- 
sessed that elevation of sentiment which, as Mr. Stuart justly ob- 
serves, in a certain degree, seems always attached to the lon 
possession of power and affluence. Without too much burthenin 
eur Government, says this sagacious observer, we might have re- 
served a considerable number of offices for Natives, upon a liberal 
footing of confidence and emolument. These would have been a 
resource to many of those families; would have maintained them 
in a decent state of respect and competency ; and have enabled 
them to give their children an education which would have pre- 
served them from falling below the place which their parents held 
in society. But our Government has not appeared to think this 
object worthy their attention. If, therefore, not the policy, it has 
at least been the tendency of the internal measures of Government, 
to hasten the extinction of this class of men. Accordingly, the 
greatest part of these families have sunk under neglect and poverty, 
and their descendents have become confounded with the mass of 
the people. Mr. Stuart, as well as all other enlightened and libe- 
ral men who have made the history and institutions of India the 
object of their study, entertains a considerable degree of respect 
for the character of the Natives ; such as it was, at least, before the 
influence of our system of policy had vitiated and degraded it. It 
appears, however, to be the opinion of most men of reflection, that 
unless-a better system be quickly adopted, ‘the Hindoos will, in 
reality, become incapable of the act of thinking profoundly or con- 
tinuously, as well as of all habits of virtue and morality. 

If the safety of our Indian empire depend upon the ignorance, 
weakness, and misery of the Natives, and is absolutely incompa- 
tible wrth their moral improvement, the sooner we are driven out of 
the country the better, as well on our own account as on theirs, for 
unjust-dominion, oppression, and the infliction of torture, are no 
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less baneful, in their effects, to the governors than to the governed. 
According to the apparent meaning of the author of the work be- 
fure us, which, we are afraid, is not precisely identical with his 
real meaning, both the British Government and the East India 
Company have very much at heart the happiness of the inhabitants 
of India. He observes, somewhat sarcastically, that the anxiety 
of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control to better the 
condition of the people, has shown itself on many occasions. On 
many other oceasions, it is to be presumed, this benevolent anxiety 
has not shewn itself, notwithstanding that ‘ the orders of those 
public bodies to the local government of India are honourable to 
the British character.” 

[n corroboration of the opinions above quoted from the writings 
of Sir Henry Strachey and Mr. Stewart, the author of the work 
now before us remarks, with more truth than correctness of style, 
that the minds of the Natives ‘are running to waste, and daily 
approaching nearer to a state of vegetation.’ This, of course, he 
advances upon his own authority; and, with the experience and 
researches of many years to support him, his authority is of great 
weight. We regret that, net content with his own experience, 
and with the testimony of sensible and unprejudiced men, he 
should, after this, have recourse to the diluted and formal reasoning 
of Mr. Mill, in corroboration of his opinions. This gentleman, 
after describing the process by which men would arrive at a state 
of things, in which they would have food, “ and nothing else, 
adds, by that figure of speech called tautology,” there would be 
nothing for elegance, nothing for ease, nothing for pleasure, which, 
as Swift has it, is as clear as mud, if they had nothing but food. 
But the state of things contemplated by Mr. Mill is impossible, 
unless the whole human race should return to complete barbarism, 
and lose all traces of their present condition, which they may do, 
and will do, if the fiat of destiny commands it; but this state of 
things is not to be retarded or hastened by human legislation. . We 
cannot produce it, if we would. Even in Hindoostan, the retrogra- 
dation observable in the people may not arise altogether from mis- 
government, but may be the natural and necessary result of princi- 
ples in operation there, from the first formation of Hindoo wens = 
We suspect there is something more in the matter than is generally 
supposed. We fear that Hindooism has performed but part of its 
task, and having, by its first energies, produced a portion of good 
in the midst of much evil, it is now eaten away to the core, and 
showing the poisonous principle which always lurked within it. 
Still, whatever may be the fate of the mstitutions of India, the 
people must remain, and it is the duty of England to engraft upon 
the trunk of Brahminism as many of the institutions of Europe as 
it may be found capable of supporting. The author of the work 
now under examination is sayguine in his hopes of reform, and his 
opinions, as we have before observed, are entitled to very high re- 
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spect. ‘I shall, then,’ says he, ‘suppose that the object is to 
civilize the people of India, and in such a manner as, during the 
execution of the design, to secure our, own supremacy unimpaired. 
And here let me protest against the specious maxims of some _poli- 
ticians, who would scare us with propositions about the necessity 
there is of abandoning the application of general truths and maxims 
to so singular a race of men as the inhabitants of India. What is 
true in arope is true in Asia also. How cautiously soever we may 
proceed, it is undeniably true that we ought to work with the best 
instruments and materials here, as elsewhere, if we wish to make 
perfect our design. onde ey: ihe open true principles, we are 
certain of success. Timorously and foolishly adopting expedients 
and palliatives, we may cover defects and diseases, but we shall 
never cure or eradicate them. 

If the question were simply to civilize a people who had no in- 
stitutions of their own, it could very easily be solved. But, in this 
case, we have not a block of marble to shape into any figure we 
please, but a ready formed image, badly sculptured, to mould and 
polish, with the consent of hosts of jealous guardians, so as, that it 
shall attain a high degree of beauty. We should first ascertain 
what there is of good in the institutions and manners of the people, 
and what there is of bad. We ought to retain all that is good, and 

oject plans for reforming what is bad. But these plans ought to 
Be cautiously executed. Reforms must be insinuated, not insisted 
upon ; otherwise the open hostility of those to be reformed will be 
the certain result. Our wisdom and firmness must be led blindfold 
by conciliation. If we advance a step without that guide, we shall 
be entangled in a labyrinth, or fall into a pit, from which all our 
wisdom will never extricate us. Taking the Natives along with us, 
they will voluntarily work with our instruments, and complete our 
design. Advancing without their concurrence, they will deprive 
us of the means, and probably destroy us for our attempt to benefit 
them. These cases are, of course, put in the extreme, but, knowing 
the best and the worst, we shall, at least, act with moderation and 
judgment. It is truly said, by Lord Bacon, that it,is the solicism 
of power to think to command the end, yet not to endure the means. 

The Natives, especially of the higher castes of Hindoos, and the 
Mohammedans, are eager to acquire learning. Their own, of course, 
they esteem and prefer, but they are now daily becoming more de- 
sirous, particularly the Brahmins, Kayets, Prabhoos, and Sonars, 
of learning what we know, and of fitting themselves to serve us by 
an acquaintance with our language and literature. They have seen 
us subdue their monarchies as if by a magical feat. They fully 
understand that we have effected the conquest by our wisdom, 
valour, and prudence ; and that, by our unanimity and subordina- 
tion, we shall maintain our authority. They appreciate our inten- 
tions of being just to all men, and wonder at our moderation, in as 
much as being their masters, aud devoid of any fellow-feeling to- 
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wards them, but, as human beings, we never oppress them. But 
they dislike us; they hate us as foreigners and eaters of beef; the 
Brahmins especially, who feel that their consequence and power 
are fast decaying. The superstitions of the lower orders are not 
the less gross and disgusting, though they are persevered in with- 
out so much reverence as before for the priesthood. Their morals 
are becoming every day worse, for there is every day a diminution 
of the checks to immorality that existed in the ability of the Brah- 
mins, and in the ta 2 paid to their enforcement of moral and 
religious precepts. Without untying a single cord with our hands, 
our presence and toleration alone have loosened some of the strong- 
est bands that united the Hindoo communities. Equal justice has 
engendered a contempt of superiors. Government, and its magis- 
trates, take little interest, and seldom interfere in the punishment 
of moral delinquencies. Our refusal to arbitrate in religious and 
caste disputes has produced many new, and given fresh life to man 
old ones. Low castes begin to presume on stepping beyond their 
line, and on adopting the usages of higher castes, even those of the 
Brahminical order. We have ittiee broken down, or very much 
depressed the influence of the natural chiefs of the people by posi- 
tive enactments, or through the silent operation of our levelling 
systems. The religious heads, and learned men, are, from want of 
encouragement, and from the spirit of encroachment on caste, fast 
descending into contempt and diminishing in numbers. With 
these facts before us, we should shape our proceedings so as to 
prevent the calamities, the approach of which they portend. We 
are presented with one of two alternatives—we must either prop 
up a religion, and a system of moral responsibility, the best parts of 
which are tumbling down, or, we must allow them to crumble away 
altogether, and, by placing education and a better system within 
the reach of the people, draw them into morality and subordination 
through the conviction of their beauty and propriety.’ 

On this part of the subject we differ altogether from our author. 
We do not think we have the alternatives of which he speaks. A 
religion, like Hindooism, cannot be revived, or re-invigorated, when 
it has once begun to fall to decay. It must be allowed to die of its 
own accord, or in the common course of nature. The experi- 
ment was tried upon a grand scale by the Emperor Julian, but failed, 
in spite of the genius, and wisdom, and power of its author. Pa- 
nar: like an expiring taper, gave one or two bright gleams be- 
ore it sunk for ever into darkness; but its day was past, and all 
the power of all the governments upon earth could not have animated 
its dry bones with life. We must put education and a better sys- 
tem within the reach of the people, or sit down quietly and see them 
adopt a worse, if that be possible. A religion, the people of Hin- 
doostan must have, like all other people. We cannot ‘draw them 
into morality and subordination through the conviction of their 
beauty and propriety,’ for we cannot mould them into a nation of 
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philosophers, It is religion, and religion alone, that can teach‘ mo- 
rality and subordination,’ to a whole people; and no project was 
ever more insane than the attempt to build up civil government, 
and a lofty edifice of civilization, upon any other basis. And if the 
people of India are to have a betier system of religion put within 
their reach, and we by no means desire to see it forced upon them, 
what can that system be but Christianity? It is not, we suppose, 
meant that we are to invent any new system expressly for,Hindoos- 
tan, for the invention of a new religion is not a very easy task ; and we 
have never yet heard of a system so compatible with the happiness 
and civilization of mankind as Christianity. When a better is 
offered to us, let us accept of it; but, until then, perhaps we may 
contrive to go on with the religion we possess. 

The author of the work before us does not agree with those who 
regard the system of castes, as our safeguard. ‘Though eminent 
men,’ says he, ‘have considered the strength of our government 
to consist in the division of the Hindoos in castes, and their con- 
sequent disunion on all points unconnected with the Hindoo reli- 
gion—a disunion, by the by, which may be chimerical—I am 
inclined to view the danger of our present condition as in no degree 
less than it would be, were all the Natives reduced to one class, pro- 
vided they were treated as men, and not bound down like wild 
beasts or slaves. Guided by my experience of the people, I should 
say, that leaders alone are required to unite myriads against us, 
Men of the lowest castes sit on the thrones to which they have 
raised themselves by their talents and military prowess in India, 
as elsewhere; and Brahmins administer their affairs. I never 
knew caste to. be an obstacle to Hindoos coalescing in any great, or 
even in auy petty design. It is quite true, however, that to tamper 
wita their religion, would instantly unite them in a league which 
might never otherwise have been formed. Sir Henry Strachey’s 
remark was just, for the instant, but it does not hold to any ex- 
tent of time. The total want of energy and spirit, the poverty and 
ignorance of the people, compose, in my opinion, the strength of 
our government. A bold leader, a few intelligent followers, might 
infuse spirit and knowledge sufficient to harass us with thousands 
of ignorant and barbarous foes. As for the rest, we may trust to 
Lord Bacon’s opinion, that poverty and discontent are likely enough 
to generate such characters. It remains for his majesty’s govern- 
ment to make an election between the only two courses left to their 
option: for I cannot, for an instant, entertain the belief, that they 
would rather see the Hindoos in the most degraded state of mora- 
lity, even if such a state were not highly dangerous to our supre- 
macy in India, than (if need were, to choose that course) to prop 
up and regenerate Hindooism to a certain extent.’ 

We have already observed, that we do not think the regenerat- 
ing here recommended, within the pale of possibility. ropped 
up, of course, it might be; but not in a manner greatly to benefit 
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the morals of the people. If Hindooism stands in need of external 
aid, its doom is pronounced, and it will fall in spite of all we can 
do to prevent it: if it be capable of regeneration, its hold upon the 
minds of the Natives must be much firmer than this author a pears 
to believe. Be this, however, how it may, we think the policy re- 
commended in the following passage the best that could be adopted 
in the commencement of the civilization of the Hindoos :— I shall 
suppose it possible,’ says the author, ‘that his majesty and his 
advisers may agree with me in thinking, that of the two alternatives 
to which I have adverted, that which will afford to the Natives of 
India opportunity to study our literature and wisdom, in the room 
of their own, will be the one resorted to. We should, therefore 
without loss of time, encourage and gratify the taste of the Brah- 
mins, and others, for becoming acquainted with our stores of learn- 
ing and science, by instituting royal seminaries and establishments 
for instructing the people, and by translating, into their own lan- 
guage, the works of our most approved authors. The most scru- 
pulous care should be taken to avoid every allusion to religious 

rinciples and doctrine of sects, whether Christian, Chinese, Ma- 
een ee he or Hindoo; for, if an alarm should be taken, or a pre- 
judice imbibed, that the faith of the students was liable to be 
unsettled, not a Brahmin would send his son to be instructed. 
Moral precepts of every nation, whether from our own sacred book, 
or from the works of philosophers, should be freely taught and 
disseminated. The Hindoos are delighted (I speak from my own 
knowledge of them) with moral tales and theories; but, although 
they have many precepts of their own, they require a new stimu- 
lus to adopt them as their rule of conduct. ‘What it is possible 
to accomplish by educating, with discretion, the Natives of India, 
can scarcely be any longer pronounced a subject of speculation. 
Mr. Elphinstone has fully ascertained their readiness to accept the 
instruction we may be prepared to afford, if it does not militate 
against existing prejudices of religion and caste. Of all the acts 
of that great man, some perhaps will, in future times, redound 
more to his honour, than his establishment of schools, and his exer- 
tions to disseminate knowledge hy books, among the people within 
the influence of his government. Discerning the glorious boon he 
had been conferring on them in its true colours, the Native chiefs 
and subjects of his government, have perpetuated to posterity their 
sense of gratitude, by founding English professorships, the fruits 
of a large subscription of money, in his name. Might I venture 
to approach the throne, and to exhort the advisers of his majesty 
to follow the example of this wise statesman, I would hold such 
language as this :—‘ Let the name of George the Fourth be hailed, 
in all future ages, by the nations of India, as that. of the enlightener 
of the understandings of millions !” The plan is perfectly easy, and 
would be a royal and suitable introduction of the King of England - 
to this race of men, who, till lately, only knew his majesty as the 
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sovereign of their rulers, and in that knowledge had no mean opi- 
nion of his power.’ Further on the author adds :— In colleges and 
schools let the Natives obtain an education to fit them for holdin 
the offices of judges, and collectors of revenue. Employed in these 
important offices they should, for several generations at: least, be 
rewarded for the highly able discharge of public duties, during a 
considerable and fixed period, with landed estates instead of pen- 
sions, and with promotion to the privileged classes. Magisterial 
powers should be entrusted to respectable men, and a. local gentry 
should be distinguished by gradations of rank, on such a. plan as 
has been already adopted by Mr. Elphinstone, while! Governor: of 
Bombay, for the Deccan.’ 

The author proceeds to recommend other judicious regulations, 
but we have copied enough to show the spirit in which the work 
is composed, as well as the necessity of our Government’s attending 
immediately to the affairs of India. We regret that we‘ have not 
been able to give a brighter picture of the present—but we have 
no doubt that a better prospect is opening for Hindoestan, as well 
as our other colonies ; and this will be rendered more brilliant and 
permanent, in proportion as the opinions of Europe are introduced 
in the rear of her sciences. 





Art. X.—K. W. F. Solger’s Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik Herausgegeben 
von K. W. L. Heyse. 2 Bande. 1829. Leipzig, Brockhaus. Lon- 
don: Black und Young. 


Solger’s Lectures on Aisthetics. Edited by K. W. L. Heyse. 2 vols, 
1829. Leipsic. Brockhaus. London: Black and Young. 


Many, perhaps most of our readers have never heard of the name 
of Solger, and may be disposed to wonder that we should have 
selected a comparatively unknown author, to read them a lecture 
on Aésthetics. But we intend to do no such thing; we: avail 
ourselves of the appearance of the present volumes, to give a sketch 
of the life and opinions of Solger, as affording a specimen ‘not 
altogether uninteresting, or uninstructive, of the influence and ten- 
dency of peculiar modes of thinking which ave’ prevalent among 
certain classes in Germany. Possessed of considerable talents, 
and exercising an unwearied industry in the prosecution of his 
studies, he proved the sincerity and ardour of his attachment to 
literature, by declining splendid offers for a comparatively scanty 
pittance; his diction was pure and engaging, and his person and 
manners must have been peculiarly fascinating, as‘a large town in 
Germany, in which he had been appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, before he had received his first year’s payment, actually sent 
a deputation to request him to accept the office of Biirgermeister, 
which he, however, declined. He was on terms of confidential 
intercourse with many of the most eminent among his countrymen, 
who have cherished his memory with the most tender affection, 
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and two of his most:intimate friends, Ludwig Tieck, and Friedrich 
von Ranmer, the historiam of: the! Hobenstauffens, have published 
his poctthamous works; and wselection from his letters, which form 
one of the most:nteresting productions that have issued in the last 
years front the German: press, and it is from these volumes that 
our information is derived, © With respect to the work before us, it 
does nob require)any ‘particular notice of praise or blame, and 
appears merely to have given to the world under the mmpres- 
sion, thatthename of Solger at present enjoys\a reputation which 
would conferan interest upon every subject: that was’ connected 
with him. The principal works Which Solger published: durin 

his life, are, ‘‘ Erwin, or Dialogues on the Beaatifal,:and on Art.” 
Philosophical ‘Dialogues; and a Translation of Sophocles. We 
have not read any of them, nor do they appear to have excited a 
very great sensation in Germany, the last perhaps excepted, which 
procured from Griesbach a friendly and affectionate letter, inviting 
the author to read lectures at Jena. 

We proceed now to the more immediate part of the present 
article. 

Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Solger was born at Schwedt, in Ucker- 
mark, on the 28th of November, 1780. During his residence at 
the university of Halle, he afforded an encouraging proof of the 
advantages of a judicious arrangement and division of time. He 
was originally intended for the law, but little allured by the dry 
technicalities of that study, he devoted himself more to the study 
of languages, and read the ancients with great diligence. He 
contrived also to acquire a considerable facility in English and 
Italian, and commenced other languages, without, however, com- 

letely neglecting the science for which he was-originally designed. 
t must not be supposed that he attained these advantages by eon- 
stantly remaining ia) his. room, poring over musty. quartos .or 
medern octaves; he was one of the gayest among the students, 
and whilst he diligeatly applied. himself during the hours. of labour, 
he was sure to-be found among all the little parties of pleasure, 
and dances that lighten, and too frequently expel, the service of 
devotion’ to’ the Muses. He was highly pleased with Fichte’s 
delivery, and considered himself very fortunate in having an 
opportunity of comparing two such men as Fichte and Schelling. 
et the polemic tendency of Fichte’s character did. not escape his 
notice. We find his opinion altered, during bis residence at 


Berlin, and the following is no unjust description of that cele- 
brated philosopher. 


‘Fichte renders'our life here very unpleasant, not only through his pu- 
radoxical caprices and ‘real perversions, but also through his wilfulness and 
egotism. When any one imposingly says, I do not say and wish this as 
an individual, bot it is the idea which ‘speaks and works through me ; it 
is a beautiful mode of speaking, to which I willingly allow the merit of sin- 


cere zeal; but when he, throughout, in the smallest. as in the greatest, 
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proceeds from this axiom, that this idea has chosen for itself only one 
organ, Mr. Fichte, it appears to me that the individuality which is in other 
instances the evil that 1s to be destroyed, is re-instated in its rights as sole 
ruler. He has no measure for any thing. He treats the students for the 
slightest offences, as if they were children of hell, in a manner that irritates 
every one who respects the honour of his neighbour. He strives not after 
the spirit of a law or regulation, but merely after the letter which he inter- 
ne often in a manner really ridiculous. On the other hand, he alfows 

imself the most striking departures from the letter and spirit of the law, 
when he will carry any of his whims into execution. ‘If he is ovtveted in 
the senate, he will not execute its decrees, seeks the most ridiculous pre- 
texts to find a flaw in the form, und, if he cannot sacceed; -he calamniates 
us in the department.’ (A local sessions.)—p. 226. shoarn 

Solger displayed from his youth that love of the ideat, which 
forms so aching a feature in the German charseter, and’ indutes 
many to rely upon their feelings alone, as revealing to them in 
undefined, indistinct perceptions, or longings, the seeret voice of 
nature. As this is one of those peculiarities to which we alluded 
at the commencement of this article, we may, ‘perhaps, ‘be per- 
mitted to make a few remarks upon it, the more especially as it is 
absolutely impossible, without noticing this tendency im ‘a eonsi- 
derable number of eminent German writers, to understand, or to 
render intelligible to others one of the principal directions which 
the literature of that country has followed. 

This doctrine, which is but the offspring of Jacob’s philosoph , 
might be admitted as true if man came from the Derty, as Mi- 
netva from the brain of Jupiter, in full and matured possession 
of his faculties; but those feelings alone which are universal 
among mankind, however diversified by climate, education, or 
institutions, can be admitted as human instinct or the voice of 
God. When we perceive how partially the» feehngs’ have ‘full 
play, how much js suppressed or turned into artificial directions 

y parentage, or the accidents of birth and education, the ampos- 
sibility of selecting them as sole umpire of the mind, willbe dis- 
tinefly manifest. But we would not be misunderstood, God has 
not left us without a sign by which we may distinguish Hinvan his 
works, it is only the arrogance of man, who thinks that he can 
intuitively comprehend the infinite, and ventures without previous 
thought to decide on holy things, that we would reprobate. We 
believe that few have reflected long, intensely, and'single-heart- 
edly, on the Creator and the wonders of the universe, om man, and 
on his destiny, without a ray of light falling on their mind, and 
pointing out the way that they should go. Life must give results 
to all, and dull indeed must that mind’ be that wanders amidst 
its mysteries, and never strives to raise its thoughts beyond the 
perplexing and disheartening conflicts of mere earthly reality. It 
ws one of the greatest advantages of poctry that it refines and 
[aw our best affections, and its universal influence proves how 

eeply the principle has been implanted in our nature.’ It dis- 
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plays ¢reation in all its youthful beauty, sustains us with its elastic 
reviving power, reminds ‘us of our heavenly origin, and, revealing 
to a¢ how mach of holy and soos force still remains slumberin 
within us, proclaims a future life as the sphere of actions.in whick 
those germs will be developed, and bear glorious fruit, from which 
new instincts and new feelings will arise, more noble and exalting, 
in endless succession, and infinite approach to.the source of all 
life. 

But. here, confined in time and space, bound to earth by a 
mortal body, it is not the least. difficult, but at the same time not 
the least necessary, duty, to restrain the mind im its soarings, to 
accommodate the use and exercise of our faculties to our present 
state, nor.to permit them to revel in boundless luxuriancy,~on 
themes and. subjects. which incapacitate us from fulfilling our 
duties in our present sphere. We may, and ought, to look above 
in the heavens, but we must not forget that here we touch the 
earth. 

It was a natural consequence of that decided tendency to the 
ideal, to which we have already remarked that Solger was addicted, 
that he was discontented with his age. And this idea he imbibed 
from Fiehte, although in a letter to his brother he affirms the con- 
trary. 

‘Your invective against the age pleases me very much. For I do not 
merely repeat it after Pichte, but it is my real opinion that every honour- 
able man must be diseontented with his age, and particularly with the 
present age, —p. 129. 

We avail ourselves of the present opportunity of presenting our 
readers with »a character of this celebrated man, which has lately 
appeared, and which, although expressed with considerable severity, 
deserves attention from those, ‘who, from the character of the man, 
would form an idea of his system. In the present growing attach- 
ment to German literature and science, when many, with all the 
fondness of beginners, magnify and extol, somewhat indiscriminately, 
it will not be uninteresting to obtain portraits of those who. have 
exercised a great influence on their age or nation, from those who 
had good opportunities of judging from the original. 

‘The unpractical which we have already noticed in Fichte, his wilfalnesa 
and egotism, his incapability of judging things in life according to their 
trae standard, his obstinate adherence to the letter of the laws, and again, 
his arbitrary interpretation and contempt of them when. they interfered 
with his own ideas, were elements of Fichte’s nature, as it displayed itself 
more'or less in all his*writings. A passionate, excited condition, like that 
of an orator, who, striving after good effect, doubts the disposition of his 

earers, a strong, didactic: method, which delivers every thing in a tone of 
absolute, infallible ¢ertainty, and unceasingly impresses on the reader that 
the salvation of science depends on what he has spoken, that it must be 
80, and cannot be otheswhie and tliat the ve attempt to comprehend it 
otherwise is absurd, and bétrays a limited understanding and complete tn- 
capacity for stience ; the subtle web of thought, which spins around him, 
2Fr2 
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and burying him in a labyrinth of abstractions, unobservedly cuts-him off 
from the objective world, a total contempt of experience: and of all the 
knowledge drawn from it, and an incapacity for assuming ‘otherpositions,and 
forming a just, estimate of the views which afforded ;; these ane the 
dark shades of his works, under which their dt hae passe suffer, 
and .are weakened in their effect. Hence, the reader soon feels himself 
tired, and, in spite of all the means used to compel his apiger sin i in 
spite of popular treatises, he is seldom convinced, quieted, ot enlightened 

which, however, is the final aim of philosophy. Even his excellent and 
admirablé delivery could not long preserve his doctrine when tlie spirit of 
the times changed, and other teachers appeared, whilst he himself thought 
that he could learn nothing from others, and remained, ‘or thought 'that he 
remained, stationary, as if chained to his position. He displayed a ‘parti- 
cular animosity against the Natural Philosophy, and his mind was filled 
with bitterness when Schelling’s system obtained favour from, the. public, 
and the study of the natural sciences, which he had so neglected, con- 
tinued advancing, and threatened to overshadow and control philosophy, 
Beholding everywhere confusion, he became himself confused); according 
to his own confession, he knew not what to do, he knew, not how, to. speak 
to the public, nor if it were worth while to address his countrymen through 
the press. And, singularly enough, he uttered his expression in the same 
year in which, besides his Directions for a Happy, Life, he published two 
other works, Vorlesungen iiber das Wesen des Gelehren, and Elements o 

the Present Age. That the fault was chiefly in himself is proyed by his 
speeches to the German nation, which appeared in 1808. “Why did these 
celebrated speeches, one of the noblest legacies of his powerfal spirit, pro- 
duce such a pervading and blessed effect. Why did they gain for him so 
many hearts, and attract even those who had been repelled ‘by his earlier 
doctrine. Unquestionably because he here first understood the spirit of the 
time, because he, in powerful and inspired language, expressed the idea 
of which all were convinced, which all acknowledged, to be the, one thing 
needful, ‘ to give courage and hope to the dejected, to proclaim, joy.in the 
depth of mourning, and to pass gently over the hour of greatest, oppression. 
Here he wished to collect the morning rays of a, new world which had 
already dawned and gilded the tops of the mountains, and to, thicken them 
into a mirror in which the comfortless time might behold.itself, that it might 
believe in its own existence, and that the development and form of its real 
substance should prophetically pass before it. | 


Such, we believe, will be found a true picture of that remarkable 
man, although we have found it necessary to Anglicise a few Ger- 
inanisms in the description, . The following is also, too completely 
German to be omitted by any one who professes, to give a, yiew of 
the national character, | 


‘ As philosophical culture manifestly, does, not. lie inthe. sphere.of practi- 
cal life, (although a pure philosophy. is certainly, only found ,by, the way, of 
the most real reality) but art notonly fills, but is itself that practical sphere ; 
the ancients were right in beginning their culture with complete exercise in 
the enjoyment and understanding of art. From a field thus impregnated 
spring afterwards those living and free minds, those truly beautiful souls, 
the philosophies, which, neither swerving intu empty sensualism, tor stif- 
fening into cold abstraction, contain a whole organic life, and throwing 
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their own full and universal nature on the mirror of quiet, equal consider- 
ation, represent by this single act of existence and self-enjoyment, the True 
and Beautiful in inseparable unity.’—vol. i., p. 150. 

It was to be expected that the writer of these, and similar passages, 
would belong to those philosophers who make religion and philo- 
sophy the same. But it has been well obseryed that Solger has 
committed a fault which is very common with Philologists, of ne- 
glecting the natural sciences. 

For.this neglect nothing, not even the study of the noblest monu- 
ments of ast, oreven.of art, taken in its most comprehensive sense, 
can atone, Nature.and art are opposed to each other in as much 
as in the former the Creator works by no intermediate ageat known 
to us,: whereas in art, man is the efficient agent that brings its pro- 
ductions! to:maturity: The purest principles of the latter can. be 
found only-in its prototype, nature; and the philosopher who neglects 
to derive his information from the fountain source, assumes a name 
to which he has no right. Tried by this test, how many pretenders 
to science would disappear. How few are there, who, devoting 
their wholé energies to the great cause which they profess to advo- 
cate, strive unceasingly to advance with time, unfettered by preju- 
dice or pride, If the so:-disant philosophers content themselves 
with studying a,few questions in metaphysics, without aspiring to 
universal knowledge, it would be unjust to blame them, but from 
those, who profess, to, establish new religions, or who venture to 
deseribe the Godhead as if they had been in familiar intercourse 
with him, we have a right to expect something more than dark and 
obscurely worded theses which no one can understand or explain. 
To expect perfection in this difficult science would be to exact 
from human nature more than it can afford; Kant, perhaps, may 
be instanced as the man of modern times who most nearly deserved 
the title of philosopher; his system was not the result of a rash 
and unweighed attempt; he displayed the acuteness of his mind, 
and the profound attention with which he had studied the system 
of the universe, by the extraordinary assertions which he hazarded, 
and which were proved to have been dictated by a prophetic spirit, 
but the errors which even he committed, the imperfection of his 
studies on many subjects that were absolutely necessary to the 
successful prosecution of his science, should teach us humility and 
respect for those who proceed cautiously in the path of human 
knowledge and investigation. 

_ These observations of course are not intended to apply to Solger, 
indeed we have merely selected him as an instance of the stew 3 
opinions of those under whose ranks he ranged himself. Althoug 

we cannot give him so high a rank as his friends in their partial 
affection have done, yet we cannot terminate this article without 
expressing our favourable opinion of his talents, his qualifications 
as a teacher, or recording the excellence of his character as a 
father, ahusband, and a friend. In his philosophical investigations 
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he proceeds with perfect freedom in. the outset, and seems. at «last 
to have adopted the principles of Schelling, as far as respects the 
doctrine of identity. To the neglect of the natural sciences, Solger 
was, as we have before said, liable, but he expressed his meanin 

with clearness, although neither his premises, nor his eonelusions 
were always those which we feel inclined to admit. Snatched from 
the world at an early age, we can only judge of what»he might 
have, by what he had already afforded, and although we do mot see 
anything of extraordinary value in his Aisthetics, his Nackgelassene 
Schreften will be read with interest and profit by those'who wish 


to study the gradual development and progress.of an | ardent 
enthusiastic mind. 








Art. XI.—1. Friendship’s Offering: a Literary Album, and Christmas 
and New Year's Present, for 1830. 12mo. | pp. 384. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., Cornhill. ( 


2. The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Poetry and Romatice. Edited 
by Alaric.A, Watts, 12mo. Longman and Co. 1830. 


3. The Iris; a Literary and Religious Offering. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas "Dale, M.A. 18mo. pp. 332. London: Sampson Lowe, 
and Hurst, Chance, and Co. 3830. ; 

4. The Winter's Wreath for 1830; a Collection of Original Contribu- 


tions in Prose and Verse. 12mo. pp. 384: twelve engravings. Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co., and G. Smith, Liverpool. 


5. Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-day present 


for 1830. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 418: thirteen 
engravings, with a vignette title. London: Ackerman and Co. 

6. The Amulet ; a Christian and Literary Remembrancer. Edited by 
S. C. Hall. Imo. pp. 392: eleven engravings, with an insctiption 
plate. London: Westley and Davies. 1830. 


7. The Juvenile Keepsake. Edited b Thomas Roscoe. 


18mo,__ pp. 
232: eleven Engravmgs. London: 


| urst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 

8. The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas and New Year's Gift, 
or Birth-day stg for the year 1830, Edited by Mrs, S.C. Hall. 
12mo. pp. 229: nine engravings, with a presentation plate, a vignette 
title, and a vignette tail-piece. Tondon: N. Hailes; Westley and 
Davis, and R. Jennings. 

9. Ackerman’s Forget-Me-Not ; a Christmas, New Year’s, and Birth- 
Day present, for youth of both sexes, for 1830. Edited by Frederic 
Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 274: eight engravings, with a vignette title, and 
an inscription plate. London: Ackerman and Co, : 

10. The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. 


Alaric Watts. 12mo. pp. 240: eleven engravings, with a vignette 
title. London: Longman and Co. 1830. ote 


Ir is an essential part of a critic’s duty to poimt out the difference 
between what is elegant, and what is fantastic—between the efforts 
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of a bad and tawdry taste, and the productions of a light but pure 
and cultivated ingenuity—the difference, in short, between the des- 
picable pretensions to produce a fashionable literature by modern 
novelists, and the elegant luxury of good taste exhibited in the 
beautiful little volumes before us. e cannot conceive of an ob- 
jection to the universal circulation of these interesting works, but 
there ate many, and those very solid, arguments in its favour. 
It isone of the most difficult things in the world to produce a popu- 
lar love of the fine arts; to give it a right direction, and to feed it 
only with what is excellent, is still more difficult. We take it for 
granted, at present, that the humanising effects of sucha passion, 
properly nourished, is admitted, and with this supposition, the 
Annuals present themselves before us as the best accomplished 
ministers of taste, and of the good feelings belonging to it, which 
the lighter class of modern literature has ever possessed. They fly 
through every quarter of the land, loaded with song and beauty. 
The fair inhabitant of the loneliest hamlet receives from them an idea 
of the power which can give form and multiplied existente to 
gentle thoughts and images; and the gay population of provincial 
towns are gradually taught that art has a diviner power than that 
exhibited either by their drawing masters or their milliners. It is 
next to impossible that any one should have looked at the engrav- 
ings of these volumes, and endure anything common or vulgar for 
the remainder of the year. The more they are circulated, therefore, 
the better. Correcter ideas will every day gain ground respecting 
what is worthy of admiration in the fine arts, The inhabitants 
of the provinces will have something to console them for the want 
of exhibitions and rare collections, and the daughters of tradesmen 
and manufacturers, who visit neither London nor Italy, will not 
want the means of forming a good taste, the best and most valu- 
able adornnient, next to the moral ones, of woman. Let no one 
henceforth then be without these jewel-cabinets of art. They may 
inspire the austerest heart with thoughts that it will be luxury for it 
to feel at least once in a year, and for all that are young and hopeful 
of delight, or old and happy, or who would see heat and gentle 
feelings kept alive by the purest means, they are the Offerings, 
and Souvenirs, and Amulets which they may best give as tokens 
of their friendship, or keep as safeguards against all the evil spirits 
of inhumanity or moroseness. 

It is not in theory merely that these beautiful annual volumes de- 
serve this praise, nor is it a matter of surprise that they eminently 
possess the qualities which obtain it. The immense sams which the 

toprietors expend upon the embellishments, place the spirited pub+ 
ishers among the best patrons of modern art, and the Editors have 
the good taste to second. their liberality. Mr, Alarie Watts, and 
Mr. Hall, are both of them well known to possess the most cultivated 
judgment in the fine arts, and to employ a considérable part of 
their time in searching the most valuable collections. Much of the 
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same ability, is discernible among the other conductors: of ithe 
Annuals, and they are thus rendered that which we have said them to 
be—admirable means for diffusing throughout the country a strong 
and chastened passion for whatever is most beautiful m human 
art, 

What we have said in respect to the embellishments. of -the 
Annuals, will, in a great measure, apply to their literary contents, 
and would entirely so, if the taste of the editors :had only to 
will and to possess, or, if they would no more let) their good nature 
induce them to admit a page of bad poetry, than an indifferent 
engraving. We confess we do not know what explanation those 
gentlemen could give forthe appearance of some of the pieces which 
serve to fill their volumes. Most of them have well earned the 
confidence of the public by productions of their own, which puts it 
beyond a doubt, that there is no film on their eyes in judging of 
poetry ; and yet we find more than one piece in their collections 
which, we are sure, if they occupied our place, would meet with 
no very gentle treatment at their hands. When this fault is com- 
mitted to make way for a great name, as it frequently 1s, and we 
fear must be, we will admit the plea of necessity or policy, but 
no such excuse can be made for the admission of verses which 
have neither merit nor a popular name to recommend them. | And 
such, we appeal for the proof to the shrinking consciences: of 
Messrs. Watts, Xc., exist beyond a. doubt iv the Annuals: of the 
present year, 

We.do not say the above in the spirit of a carping: criticism, but 
out of pure love for the beautiful and costly little works which they 
produce. . Nor do we say it in the affectation of any contempt for 
the light aud sparkling kind of literature which distinguishes them, 
for we have met with both prose and poetry in the Annuals, which 
it would be the most contemptible folly in the world to, pretend to 
despise. They have become, in fact, the vehicle for a class of com- 
positions which was otherwise sinking into unmerited neglect, aud 
which we really could not spare from our general literature, with- 
out depriving it of one of the qualities which makes it fit to nourish 
minds of all characters, and give life and impulse to. all the feelings 
which it is good for man’s heart to cherish. We can no better 
spare the minor poetry, as it is called, of the day, than we 
can spare the brooks and rivulets which, without ever becoming 
rivers, delight us, by making the hills green, and the vallies and 
meadows, fertile. There is nothing more likely to awaken kindly 
feelings, to sooth angry or rankling ones, than the voice of poetry, 
—of quiet and tranquilliziag poetry—diawing its sweetness from 
the home-rest of the heart, and its pure, universal language, from 
the teachings of a spirit—a spirit of delight and love, that has found 
one. yehicle for its revelations in poetry, and, if it could find a thou- 
sand others, would charm and subdue. us to its power a thousand 
times more. We deprecate, therefore, any mixture of weak or 
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indifferent verses in the matter of these elegant publications; but 
we should doubt of the good taste or reason of any one who re- 
garded their general contents as not meriting considerable atten- 
tion, —all the uttention indeed, and that is not a slight one, which 
ought to be paid to a class of writing which, more than any other, 
feeds the mind with sentiment, and the heart with passion. It is 
hardly necessary to say any thing regarding the prose part of these 
works, as it partakes so closely of the same taste and tone of feeling 
as the poetry. It may, perhaps, however, be worth remarkin 
that, in this respect, the accomplished editors have not neogaad 
their judgments to the best. A hardier, bolder, and more vigorous 
kind of prose than that which composes the major part of their 
volumes, would not only contrast better with the delicacy, and an 
exquisite delicacy it is, of the poetry, but give room to a more 
earnest vein of thought, toa bolder and more elevated range through 
the bright, but mysterious, world of humanity. We would have 
all the poetry only so many gushing streams of golden light, all 
murmuring of love, or a sweet and tender melancholy ; but we would 
feel the breath of a lofty spirit in the prose. We would see the fair 
faces, that were beaming with smiles as we read one of the lovely 
little lays that abound in these volumes, assume an expression of 
deeper, more mind-entranced, interest, when we come to the prose ; 
we would have them look as if they felt that they were in the presence 
of beings that were bright, beautiful, and mighty in the strength 
of thought. We know that much patience and exertion are neces 
sary, to give any thing like the merit to these ep ome which 
they possess in so high a degree, but we think it not impossible 
that their interest and value might be improved, by the prose part 
of their contents being thus of a somewhatseverer character. Having 
said this much, we shall proceed to the agreeable task of ae 
a fiesh garland of flowers from the little fairy-land which 1s open 

to us, endeavouring to award such a measure of praise to its separate 
divisions as they may merit. , 

We begin with ‘ Friendship’s Offering’—a work to which the 
editor has imparted so much kindliness and beauty of sentiment, 
that he has made the volume, as it should be, a fit commentary on 
the title. We observe, and that with great pleasure, that its per- 
vading spirit is that of a deep and heart-stirring benevolence ; not 
wanting an occasional mixture of deeper passion, but for the most 
part breathing of freedom, and of the all-glorious sentiment of 
devotion to the cause of universal happiness. It is not less varied 
than its companions in romance and poetry, but we think it is not 
difficult to discern the influence of an individual mind, in the 
character of each of these volumes; and if we may judge from the 
editor’s own productions, the tone which he was most desirous of 
giving to ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ was that which we have described, 
and one which it is so sweet to hear, that the voice of friendship 
liself is not sweeter. We recognise, with pleasure, among the prose 
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articles a tale of singular pty) Aa and interest, by Mr. J. A. 
St. John, and with part of which we shall begin our extracts. 
‘This very pecesern! tale is founded upon a passage in Lanzi’s 
History of Painting in Italy, in which mention is made of Spinello 
Aretino, who painted the Fall of the Angels, and delineated the 
person of Lucifer with so much terrible power, that the figure 
remained burnt in upon his heart and brain, and haunted him 
wherever he went. Having been sent to Arezzo to pursue: his 
studies under Bernado Daddi, he became enamoured of his master’s 
daughter Beatrice, whose portrait he painted ; but m domg it, *the 
image,’ according to the author, ‘ passed into his soul, to be thence 
reflected, as from one mirror upon another, on the canvass, and shed 
the light of Paradise over his fancy—as the musk deer perfaties 
the thicket in which it slumbers.’ We must pass over the elegant 
description of the picture, and merely mention that about the same 
time Spinello commenced his celebrated Fall of the Angels, which 
was intended for the church of St. Angelo at Arezzo. The whole 
force of his imagination, it seems, was employed in the conception 


of the Lucifer, and he produced a figure, of which the characteristics 
were that of beauty—but of a beauty, 


. * Not ealculated to delight, but, on the contrary, to awaken in the soul 
all those feelings of uneasiness, anxiety, apprehension, and terror, which 
slumber in the abysses of our nature, and are disturbed only on very extfa- 
ordinary occasions. In short, the beauty of Spinello’s Lucifer was that'of 
the lightning, dazzling, pale, and fearful, such as it appears to the: be- 
nighted traveller on some uuknown and unsheltered heath, when the bright 
flashes, asithey pass, appear to be the arrows of deuth, ‘and himself the 
quarry at which they are successively darted.’—pp. 321, 322. 


We must refer to the tale itself for a description of all the awful 
and mysterious fears, which took possession of the artist’s mind 
after the completion cf this painting; they are, delineated with 
great power and feeling. But, while suffering under his strange 
torture, he received intelligence, that the girl to whom he had been 
betrothed in his native town, had proved false to him, and. he fled 
to Beatrice, whose beauty had already so deeply impressed him, 
for relief. In her lovely countenance, however, there was now 
discovered a certain something which filled him whenever he looked 
at.it, with a wild and thrilling horror; yet still she was his only 
companion, and her presence his only delight. But we must 
here let the author speak in his own language, the following 


being as admirable a description of a scene of obscure horror as 
we remember to have ever read. 


‘ € The summer passed away in this manner, and autumn drew near; and 
as the glories of the sun became dimmer, the figure of Lucifer appeared to 
increase in dimensions and brilliancy, and acquired more power Overt the 
imagination of Spinello. The apparition usually made choice of the night 
for its most awful visits; and when the unhappy artist lay down to court 
slumber upon his couch, the Lord of Lost Spirits seemed: to. lie down 
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beside him, in all bis pg beauty, to project himself into the aphere of 
his sleeping fancy, and to envelop himself in all the of his dreams. 

‘Tortured by an enemy who appeared to have by some dreadful 
process into the very core of his being, Spinello felt his energies and his 
health departing from him; while his imagmation, into which every faculty 
of his mind appeared to be fast melting, increased’ im foree and volume, as 
a wintry torrent is increased by the waters of every neighbouring streamlet. 
At length it occurred to.him that perhaps this demon of bis fancy,' which 
he was-well convinced wasan nareal:phantom, yet coeld not banish, might 
possess no resemblance to the figure his pencil hed produced; and might 
disappeat, or atleast be reduced to the condition of ordinary rege +s 
comparisan with the bodily representative of his original ‘Thi 
thought presented itself to his mind one night in October, asthe lay 
about in sleepless agony upon his bed. He instantly started mp, deessed, 
threw on his cloke, which the coldness of the night, windy and dark, 
rendered necessary ; and s¢izing a lighted torch, issued forth towards the 
church. 

‘The holy édifice stood in those days, when Arezzo was but a small 
place, at some little distance from the dwellings of the citizens, and was 
surrounded by a thick grove of sycamores mingled with pine trees. The 
townsfolk had long’retired to rest, andthe streets were empty and desolate. 
Not even the shadow of a monk flitted by him as he passed, with his torch 
faxing in the:wind, and.cesting an awful and almost magical light upon 
the houses, painted, according to the fashion of the time and country, in 
broad stripes of deep red and white. As he approached the church; the 
wind, whistling through. the pine branches, which swung to and fro, and 
flapped against each other, like the-wings of the fabled Simoorg, or of 
some mighty demon struggling with the blast, sounded like numerous 
voices issuing from the black roof of clouds above him, and shrieking as 
he passed. At length he entered the church, which in those times stood 
open day and night to the piety of the people, and drew near. the, altar, 
Upon the walls on both sides were suspended rude images of the Saviour 
carved in wood, and blackened by time, and numerous antique scripture 
pieces by Giotto, Cimabue, and other fathers of the art, which seemed to 
start into momentary-existence as Spinello’s torch cast its red light upon 
them. At every step, his. heart beat violently ye his side, and ap- 
peared as-if it would mount into his throat and Choke him. But his 
courage did not fail, and ‘he ascended the Mosaic steps of the chancel, 
and, with his torch'in one hand, climbed up upon the altar and lifted his 
eyes towatds the picture. .As he stood on tiptoe on the altar and passed 
his torch along the wall, the mighty ranks of the fallen angels, in h 
flight before the thunderbolts of. heaven, seemed to-emerge from ‘the dark- 
ness, with the awful form.of Lucifer in the extreme rear reluctantly yield- 
ing even to Ompipotence itself, while blasting lightnings played about his 
brow and eyes, that flashed with the fires of unextinguishable fury. Qn 
first casting his eyes over his picture, a feeling of self-complacency and 
pride stole over the soul of the artist. Noone had ever before succeeded, 
as n0 one but Milton has ever since, in delineating that tremendous ma- 
jesty which sits upon the throne of hell. But as he continued to gaze 
with a kind of idolatry at the work of his own hands, his imagination 
became excited by degrees, and life a to be infused into the figure 
of the gigantie demon. In spite of the singular beauty of the features, 
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which looked like those of an arch-angel, the face before him appeared to 
be but a mask, beneath which all the passions of hell, were struggling, 
gnawing, and stinging, and devouring the heart of their possessor. “* The 
baleful eyes, that, witnessed huge affliction and dismay,” appeared to flame 
in. the obscnre light, like the fabled carbuncle of the Kaianian king; and 
the mighty limbs seemed to make an effort to free themselves from the can- 
vass, avd spring forth upon the floor of God’stemple. As this idea rushed 
upon the mind of Spinello, the wind, moaning through the aisles, and mul- 
iplied by the echoes, sounded like the voices.of wailing and desolation, 
which, the imagination may suppose, mingled in dismal concert when the 
spirits fell from heaven; and the artist, overpowered by the crowd of hor- 
rors which fastened like hungry vultures upon his fancy, sprang from the 
altar, and, stumbling in his haste, extinguished his torch. His imagina- 
tioh, now wrought up to a frenzied pitch by the awful scene, distingwished 
in every moan of the blast the shrieks of a fallen spirit; | and the'wind, as 
if to increase his misery, raised its voice avd swept through the sacred 
building with tremendous power, howling, and shrieking, and gibbering as 
it passed. The demoniac excitement of the moment now became too 
great to be endured. Spinello sunk upon the ground, struck his forebead 
against an angle of the altar, and fainted cing How long he remained 
in this condition, he could never conjecture; but when he recovered, his 
senses, all around him appeared like the illusion of a dream. The wind 
had died away, the darkness had disappeared, the’ moon had risen, and 
was now throwing in its mild and beautiful light through the long windows 
upon the chequered pavement; and, rising from the ground, he crawled 
out of the church and reached his lodgings.’—pp. 326—330. 


We are sorry our limits compel us to leave untold a great part 
of this remarkable story, it being impossible, without transcribing 
it literally, to give an we of its most interesting features ; we must, 
therefore, merely mention, that the gloomy and terrifying vision 
gained every day a greater power over Spinello’s mind, till his 
body was emaciated with disease, produced by the torture of his 
fears, and 


‘ At length he became convinced that his last hour drew near; and he 
blessed God that his struggle was about to terminate, As soon as this 
idea took possession of his mind, he grew a little more tranquil ; and, ex- 
cepting when he thought of Beatrice, awaited the final hour with a kind of 
satisfaction. In this pious mood of mind, he one evening wandered to his 
usual haunt on the sea-side, The sun had set—the moon and all the stars 
were in heaven—atid the earth aud the sea were sleeping in the silver 
light. He sat him down on a lofty-rock overhanging the sea, which was 
deep and still in that part; and with the waves on his left, and the earth 
in all its loveliness on his right, he'raised his eyes towards heaven, and was 
absorbed in devotion. At that moment, a face of unutterable beauty pre- 
sented itself in the bright moonlight before him. With-a single glance, he 
discovered it was that of Lucifer, but: softened to angelic loveliness. 
Uttering a wild and piercing shriek, he started from it towards the edge of 
the —- Beatrice—for it- was she—instantly caught him by the 
hand to drag him back; and pronounced his name. The words and the 
touch dissipated his illusion ; and with the rapidity of lightning revealed 
to his mind the fatal secret of his misery. fe now-saw that, haying been 
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occupied with thoughts of her when he ‘painted his picture, he had lent a 
portion of her beauty to the fallen angel ; hence the pain her 
looks had occasionally inflicted’on' him. While this conviction darted into 
his mind, he was already falling over the precipice; but he still grappled at 
the rock, and made desperate efforts to recover himself. Beatrice, also, 
finding that he was going and drawing her after him, for she still held him 
by the hand, caught hold of a tuft of grass which grew on the edge of the 
cliff, and grasped it convulsively. In this situation they hurg for an instant, 
suspended over the abyss ; but the grass-tuft by which she hung gradually 
gave way; and in another instant a sudden plunge in the deep waters below 
told that the loves and miseries of Spinello and Beatrice were ended.’— 
pp. 336, 337. 


This tale would carry the volume far and wide, did it 8s 
fewer other attractions than it does; but the poem of the ‘ Bechu- 
ana Boy,’ by Mr. Pringle, is exquisitely tender, and, in some parts, 
equally powerful. It is the short story of a poor child met in the 
desert, by the writer, we believe, and leading with him a tame 
springbok. He tells the tale of his destitution, of the capture of 


his parents by the white men, and of his own vain rage at the 
sight : 


‘« Away—away on bounding steeds 

The white man-stealers fleetly go, 
Through long low valleys fringed with reeds, 

O’er mountains capped with saow,— 

Each with his captive, far and fast; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge was passed, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


‘** And tears and toil have been my lot 

Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows and burning shame. 

Oh, English chief! thou ne’er canst know 
The injured bondsman’s bitter woe, 
When round his heart, like scorpions, cling 
Black thoughts, that madden while they sting ! 


** Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 
And taught in time my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlorn 
But found a single friend : 
My race extinct or far. removed, . 
The boor’s roagh brood I could have loved- -- 
But each towhom my bosom turned, 
_ Even like a hound the black; boy spurned ! 


«« While, friendless thus, my master’s flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 
It chanced this fawn leaped from the rocks, 
By wolfish wild-dogs chased : 
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- dT rescued it, though wounded sore, 
Ali dabbled with its mother’s gore, 
And nursed it ina cavern wild 
Until. it boved me hike a child. 


«% Gently I nursed it—for I thought 

(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Urrxa it was brought 

To bid me not repine— 

Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived to love me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


‘« Thus lived I, alone orphan lad, 
My task the proud boor’s flocks to tend ; 

And this pet fawn was all I had 

To love, or call my friend ; 
When, suddenly, with haughty look 
And tautiting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered ‘boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. 


—_ 


_ nw — st ae —~- 


‘« High swelled my heart !—but when the star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the Desert fled. 
And there, from human kind exiled, 
Four moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared—and braved the beasts of prey 
To ’scape from spoilers worse than they, 
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*« But yester morn a Bushman brought 

The tidings that thy tents were here, 
And now rejoicingly I've sought 

Thy presence—void of fear ; 

Because they say, O English chief, 
Thon scornest not the captive’s grief; 
Then let me serve thee—as thine owa— 
For I am in the world alone!” 
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‘Such was Marossi’s touching tale. 

Our breasts they were not made of stone— 
His words, his winning looks prevail— 

We took him for ‘ our own?” 

And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart, 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
Her cu1Lp—in every thing but name.’—pp. 34—36. 


_We are sorry not to have room for one or two ‘other spirited 
pieces, and especially for one by Mr. Redding, the author of the 


very beautiful little poem of Gabrielle, which we reviewed in 
a late number. 
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The plates are generally meritorionsiand striking ; the best appear 
to be ‘ Spoleto,’ engraved by T. Jeavons, from a drawing by Purser, 
and ‘Mine Own,’ an exquisite portrait, delightfully engraved by 
Edwards, whose labours this year rank him among the first of our 
artists. ‘The Honey Moon’ is much too warm for the character 
of the work, and we are sorry it was admitted. 

We have always admnred ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ as coming as 
near as possible, perhaps, to the beau ideal of an Annual. The good 
taste with which the illustrations are selected, and the really re- 
splendent style in which some of them are executed, afford the best 
proof we could bring of what we have said: respecting the general 
value of these volumes. ‘The Tournament,’ engraved i Willmore, 
from a drawing by Martin ; a portrait, by Danforth, from a painting 
of Sir Charles Leslie’s; and ‘ The Sale of the Pet Lamb,’ from W. 
Collins, engraved by Charles Rolls, are exquisite specimens of 
art, as is also the beautiful print of ‘Oberon and Titania,’ b 
Edwards, from the painting by Howard. We could-well, ateed, 
find some notes of praise for each of the illustrations, but we have 
said sufficient to indicate the character of the volume, in respect to 
its pictorial excellence. Of its literary contents, we have to re- 
ak that Mr. Watts has succeeded in forming one of the ver 


sweetest collections of minor poetry we ever remember to have read. 
The pure and delicate spirit which pervades it from beginning to 
end, and the exquisite tone of moral feeling which delights the 
reader in many of the most elegant stanzas, merit the highest praise, 


and do credit to the compiler, both as a poet himself, and that 
an excellent one, and as the editor of a work which we alwa 

hope to see retaining its present fitness to delight the purest and the 
loveliest class of readers. In our selection of specimens, we are 
obliged to consult our space as well as inclination, but the follow- 
ing verses, by Mr. Walker, claim attention at any tate. There is 
a calm pathos in them which will admit of being long dwelt upon. 


‘ How can! sing?-- All power, all good, 
The high designs and hopes of yore, 
Knowledge, and faith, and love, the food 

That fed the fire of song, are o’er ; 


‘ And I, in darkness and alone, 

Sit cowering o'er its embers drear, 
Remembering how, of old, it shone, 
A light to guide, a warmth to cheer. 


‘Oh! when shall care and strife be er ; 
And torn affeetion cease to smart; 

And peace and joy return once more, 
To cheer a sadand restless heart! 

‘ The lamp of hope is quenched in night, 
And dull is friendship’s soul-bright eye ; 

And cold the hearth of home-delight, 
And mute the voice of phantasy. 
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‘ I seek for comfort, all in vain, 
I fly to shadows for relief ; 
And call old fancies back again ; 
And breathe on pleasure’s withered leaf. 


* In vain for days gone by I mourn, 
And feebly murmur, o’er and o’er ; 

My fretful ery, “ Return! Return!” 
Alas, the dead return no more ! 


‘It may not be; my lot of thrall 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand ; 

The grief that came not at my call, 
Will not depart at my command, 


‘ Then ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp, so dear to thee of yore; 

Wait, till the clouds of sorrow. break, 
And I can hope and love once, more. 


‘ When pain has done its part assigned, 
And set the chastened spirit free; 

My heart again a voice sliall find, 
And my first notes be poured to thee.’ 


We greatly regret not being able to extract the lines Oy Caroline 
Bowles, entitled ‘ The Dying Mother to her Infant.’ ‘ The Hymn 
to Liberty,’ by the author of those already ce . ; the * Neglected 
Child,’ by Mr. T. H. Bayley ; a ‘Summer Scene,’ by Mr. Morris ; 
and some others which we must, however, leave to our readers’ dis- 
crimination. But we must not pass over the lovely little poem of 
‘Oberon and Titania,’ by T. K. Hervey, from which we extract the 
following :— 


‘ Like some fair bird, that, ’mid the leaves and flowers, 
From sky-ward travel, folds its silver wing,— 

Amid the spicy shade of woodbine bowers, 

And weary with her moonlight wandering, 

Slumbers the Fairy Queen !—her deep repose 

Won by no mortal music ;—by the sound 

Of lulling water, flinging, as it flows, 

A low, wild, melancholy murmur round :— 

And strains that, from the distant fairy-sphere, 
Unheard by earthly watchers, bring her rest, 

Are lingering, yet, within her dreaming ear, 
Singing, like memory’s in a mortal breast ! 

The breeze,with airy footstep stealing by, 

Plays to the sleeping queen his even-song ; 

And the musk-roses utter sigh on sigh, 

As the faint, thrilling measure floats along,— 
Struck from the harp that has a thousand strings, 
Wild-thyme and oxlips and the myrtle leaves, 

Yet tuned as soft as when a mother sings 

What scarce the ear—but more the heart—receives ! 
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‘ No mortal eye may gaze upon that bower !— 
The moon—her playmate of a thousand years— 
Looks through the larches, at her own sweet hoar :— 
Oh! can that fairy cheek be wet with tears ? 
Weep the immortals !—Oh, the bright young queen ! 
Dreams have been with her, not of angel birth, 
Pangs, her pure essence only makes more keen, 
From passions that have all too much of earth :— 
Too like a spirit, since she wears not wings, 

Too much of mortal, for her’ spirit-boon, 

Lovely as heaven makes its loveliest thin 

But loving as they love beneath the moon ! 

And she is of a race that often wept ;— 

Though never more, in forest or in dale, 

Nor in the valleys where, of old, they slept, 

Or held their revels till the stars were pale, 

Shall they be met by poet or by hind, 

Laughing away the live-long summer night, 

“ Dancing their ringlets to the whistling wind,” 
Or trooping, darkly, from the eye of light; 

Yet many a waker, in the vanished years, 

On the hill-side, beneath the twilight dim, 

Hath gazed upon the more than mortal tears, 

Or listened to the melancholy hymn 

Of some lone fairy,-- -while her sisters played 
Upon “ the beached margent of the sea.”— 

But gone—for ever gone—from shore and glade, 
Elfin and fay, that haunted stream and tree, 

Back to their own far land of faerie ! 


‘ Why weeps Titania? -have her dreams, to night, 

Been of the lost companion who has trod, 

A thousand years, beneath the same sweet light, 

Tending her footsteps o’er the dewy sod,— 

Her bosom’s lord,—estranged and distant, now ? 

—Witness the moon! the Fairy King is near, 

Bent o’er her beauty with a smiling brow, 

And drinking hope from each unconscious tear ; 

In love’s own service weaving fairy spells, 

And singing—like the sweet, far sound of bells! '—pp. 56—58. 


With the mention that there are some sweet verses by the editor, 
in his own peculiar and happy style, we must finish our notice 
of the poetical part of the ‘ Souvenir.’ 

There is great merit in many of the prose pieces, but we doubt 
whether they do not partake of the fault we have mentioned as 
common to the Annuals. ‘ The Smuggler’s Isle,’ however, by the 
author of “‘ Tales and Confessions,” deserves to be mentioned as ex- 
hibiting considerable power. There is also a sketch of great in- 
terest by the author of the “ Kuzzilbash ;” a striking tale by Mr. 
Macfarlane, author of “Constantinople in 1828 ;” another by Mr. 
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William Howitt ; and one or two others of merit, but they are too 
long for extract, and all too fale-like in every sense of the word. We 
must conclude, therefore, with the following lighter specimen from 
‘The Last Man in Town’: 


‘ And now my horrors began. There are plenty of nuisances and abo- 
minations in London, to annoy the sensitive, at all seasons; but occupied 
as I had been of late—gay, and full of spirits, [ never particularly heeded 
them, nor did they ever, in the slightest degree, excite my spleen. But 
the case was altered now,—for I had leisure to be annoyed. I became 
quite a Tremainy sort of man, and the least thing fidgeted me.—Not that 
the evils I am about to relate, are by any means little things, and I wish 
to heaven there were some law to put them down! 

‘ Was it not enough, when I paced the hot pavement in melancholy mood, 
that I was overtaken by no elegant, smooth-rolling, hammer-clothed car- 
riage, or prettily bowed to from its window ;. but where I overtook many 
acreeping, rattling, tumble-to-pieces Hackney-coach, (save when a close- 
built, dark-green chariot, with barouche box, and perhaps leather over 
the horses’ loins, raced swiftly by, and proclaimed itself the vehicle of some 
medical practitioner)? Was it not enough, that I was ever and anon ob- 
structed in my way by the broken-up pavement, and broken-winded pa- 
viours, who were taking the opportunity of mending the-streets, while the 
inbabitants were away? Was it not enough, that | saw the paper-capped 
painter, be-daubing and be-beautifying many a shop, and shop-window, 
‘‘ giving dreadful note” that no customers, now, at least, were expected ? 
—Was not all this enough to increase the spleen of a man already sple- 
netic; but must I have dirty little Jew boys at every street corner, ringing 
little brass bells in my ears, and clamorously soliciting me to purchase 
their tiny coffee-pots, coal-scuttles, and dolls’ slop-pails? Must I havea 
great brawny fellow thrust a vulgar-looking sword-stick into my hands, 
and insist upon my buying it because it was only two shillings and six- 
pence? Must I be followed, pestered, and dunned, at every crossing, by 
a Black, with a red nightcap and stunted broom; or a sailor-looking 
ruffian, with a poultice round his leg, drawling out, ‘‘ Now do, Sir! God 
bless you, Sir; spare a halfpenny ;” as if (joking apart !) one really car- 
ried halfpence upon all occasions? Must I have, ‘* Puy a broom,—Puy a 
broom,” screamed in my ear, at the highest pitch of a high Flemish voice, 
and the article itself thrust into my face ? 

‘Nor are these brooms, brass bells, copper coal-scuttles and sword- 
canes, the only articles people want me to carry home in my pocket. I 
am unceremoniously and incessantly urged to the purchase of bundles of 
pencils,—knives, with blades sticking out in every direction,— Morocco 
pocket-books, ‘‘ only a shilling,” and ‘* good strong dolls.” Not to 
mention the nasty little bits of damp paper, pressed upon me every thirty 
yards, inviting me to the purchase of flannels, the cure of cutaneous dis- 
orders, the inspection of a learned pig, or a half-naked man they call a 
skeleton ! 

‘ Again, if I walk through Piccadilly, towards the Park, may I not even 
look at a Hammersmith or Fulham stage, without the imau taking me for 
such a one as would wish to enter therein,—as if I looked like a person 
who wanted to go to Hammersmith! 

‘ But, worse than all, if I pass through the Haymarket, or the Strand, 
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between the hours of six and nine of an evening, must I be positively beset 
by a posse of boys, or shirtless Irishmen, who follow me the whole length 
of the streets, importuning me to ‘* Buy a bill of the play,— Buy a bill of 
the play?” In vain I say I am not going,—in vain I tell a lie, and say I 
have got one ; nor oaths nor imprecations avail ;—in vain I push one away, 
another succeeds, like the heads of the Hydra, till I have fairly passed one 
or other of the theatres. Near Covent Garden and Drury Lane, when 
those theatres are open, and in the courts leading to them, it is even worse. 

‘Now I am upon the subject of nuisances, I will mention one, which 
concerns the equestrian, who is persecuted, though not equally with the 
pedestrian. There is no one who ever rode through a single street in 
town, but is as conversant as disgusted, with the bore of little boys, or 
ragged men, running after you, and following you street after street, ex- 
claiming at regular intervals, and in the same tone, ‘* Old your orse, Sir? 
— Want your orse held?” ’Tis vain to swear at them; vain to strike at 
them with your whip ; equally vain to try and escape them, by putting your 
horse into a trot, and endangering his knees. When you think you have 
fairly got out of their reach, and the sound of their odious whine, you look 
round, and behold with dismay the same face, with a nasty sort of knowing 
grin upon it, and hear with disgust, the same eternal, tormenting, never- 
to-be-escaped “ Old your orse, Sir?— Want your orse eld, Sir?” This 
may seem a trifle; but trifles sometimes raise our wrath. I do not think 
| am overpettish, but I own my bile is very severely excited by the annoy- 
ance, —pp. 188—191. 


The next of these delightful works upon our list is, ‘ The 
Winter's Wreath,’ the very appearance of which, by the way, puts 
to flight every gloomy idea associated with that season. It is 
cheerful not only in its illustrations, but in its poetry, and prose 
peculiary so, with some few grave exceptions, It does not strike 
us that the plates are executed in the most elaborate and finished 
style of art, but there is a variety and a neatness about them, which 
some years ago would have been deemed inimitable : we must own 
that we were not much pleased with the frontispiece, the ‘ Idol of 
Memory ;’ too much of the form is revealed, according to our ideas 
of pictured beauty. But to most of the other plates, we take no 
exception. The text abounds with engaging tales, and presents 
some very pleasing specimens of poetry. From the latter we 
select two which would adorn any publication. The first, by Mrs. 
Hemans, is a splendid composition. 


‘THE MINISTER. 


‘Speak low!—the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whisper’d prayer : 

Tread lightly !—for the sanctity of death 
Broods with a voiceless influence on the air; 

Stern, yet serene !—a reconciling spell 

Each troubled billow of the soul to quell. 


‘ Leave me to linger silently awhile !— 
Not for the light that pours its fervid streams 
Of rainbow-glory down through arch and aisle, 
Kindling old‘banners into haughty gleams, 
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Flushing proud shrines, or by some warrior's tomb 
Dying away in clouds of gorgeous gloom. 


‘ Not for rich music, though in triumph pealing, 
Mighty as forest-sounds when winds are nigh ; 
Nor yet for torch and cross, and stole, revealing 
Through incense-mists their sainted pageantry ; 
Though o’er the spirit each hath charms and power, 
Yet not for these I ask one lingering hour. 


‘ But by strong sympathies, whose silver cord 
Links me to mortal weal, my soul is bound ; 
Thoughts of the human hearts, that here have pour’d 
Their anguish forth, are with me and around : 
I look back on the pangs, the burning tears, 
Known to these altars of a thousand years. 


‘Send up a murmur from the dust, remorse ! 

That here hast bow’d with ashes on thy head ! 
And thou, still bathing with the tempest’s force, 

Thou whose bright spirit through all time hath bled, 
Speak, wounded love! if penance here, or prayer, 
Hath laid one haunting shadow of despair ? 


‘ No voice, no breath !—of conflicts past no trace !— 
Doth not this hush give answer to my quest ? 
Surely the dread religion of the place 
By every grief hath made its might confest !— 
Oh! that within my heart I could but keep 
Holy to Heaven a spot, thus pure, and still, and deep !’—pp. 13, 14. 


The lines by ‘Mary Howitt’ are in a different and more 


lively strain— somewhat after the fashion of the “ L’allegro” 
of Milton. 


‘Ort in the days of bright July, 

When the parched earth is brown and dry, 
And the hot noon-day’s sun looks down 
Upon the dusty, barren town, 

And scorching walls, sun-smitten, glare— 
And stifling is the breeze-less air, 

And, through the day, flows all around 

A ceaseless tide of wearying sound, 

And busy crowds with restless feet, 

Pass up and down the burning street, 

I sit in some still room apart, 

And summer visions fill my heart ; 
Visions of beauty, green and cool— 

The water-lily’s shadowy pool ; 

The untrodden wood’s sequestered shrine, 
Where hides the lustrous coiumbine, 

And leaves astir for ever make 

A breezy freshness through the brake. 


I think of some old country-hall, 
With carved porch, and chimneys tall, 
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And pleasant windows many a one, 
Set deep into the old gray stone, 

Hid among trees so large and green 
’Tis only dimly to be seen. 

I think of its dark garden-bowers, 

Its little plots of curious flowers, 

Its casements wreathed with jessamine, 
Flung wide to let all odours in, 

And all sweet sounds of bird and bee, 
And the cool fountain’s melody. 


‘I think of mountains still and gray, 
Stretching in summer light away, 
Where the blue cloudless skies repose 
Above the solitude of snows ; 
Of gleaming lakes, whose waters lie 
In restless beauty sparklingly ; 
Of little ishand—nooks of rest, 
Where the grave heron makes her nest ; 
And wild cascades with hurrying roar, 
Like the sweet tumult of Lodore 
Lodore !—that name recalls to me 
Visions of stern sublimity, 
And pastoral vales, and lonely rills, 
And shepherd people on the hills,— 
And more— old names of men unknown 
Save on their mouldering church-yard stone, 
Or to some mountain-chronicler 
Who talketh of the days that were ;— 
For, in gone years, they of my race 
Had ’mong the hills, their dwelling place, 
In an old mansion that doth stand 
As in the heart of fairy-land. 
These mountains, lakes, and glorious skies 
Lived in their children’s memories, 
There tended they, in evening hours, 
Their garden’s antiquated flowers, 
And, on the Skiddaw mountain gray 
They gambled through the sunny day,— 
Blest summer revellers! and did float 
On Keswick Lake their little boat !— 


‘Let Mammon’s sons with visage lean, 
Restless and vigilant, and keen, 
Whose thought is but to buy and sell, 
In the hot toiling city dwell ; 
Give me to walk on mountains bare, 
Give me to breathe the open air, 
To hear the village children’s mirth, 
To see the beauty of the earth— 
in wood and wild, by lake and sea 
To dwell with foot and spirit free !'—pp. 37—39. 
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The ‘ Iris’ has been formed on a plan intended to unite religion 
and literature in the closest bonds of amity—an union pure and 
natural, and which, in their own primitive character, always ex- 
isted. But the task of bringing them together is a difficult one to 
accomplish in the present day. Neither has religion the multitude 
of great and glorious spirits to illustrate its power which it once 
possessed, nor literature the beauty and grandeur which once filled 
its glorious channels. Had the design, therefore, of a religious 
Annual, entered into the thoughts of our forefathers, the editor, we 
doubt not, would have found his undertaking a much less difficult 
one to complete. But Mr. Dale possesses many very distinguished 
qualities for the office he holds, and has produced a volume which 
claims considerable attention. The engravings are all from the 
old masters, and on scriptural subjects. The ‘ Madonna and Child 
from Murillo,’ and the ‘ Incredulity of Thomas,’ are both excellent. 
We are sorry we cannot say so much of the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ 
or of the ‘ Raising of Lazarus.’ 

The literary contents afford much delightful moral reading, and 
strongly recommend the work to the religious public. Among the 


most attractive of the poetical pieces is one by Mr. S. C. Hall, which 
we extract. 


‘WONDERS AND MURMURS. 


I. 
‘ SrranGE, that the Wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower, or tear a tree; 


To rage or ramble where’er it will, 

And, as it lists, to be fierce or still : 

Above and around, to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and the sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 

Yet to growl like a fettered fiend, ere night ; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to day, 
What to morrow it ruthless rends away. 


il, 
‘ Strange, that the Sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die, 
While they cheer the soul, and gladden the eye ; 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring,— 
At night, a shrivelled and loathsome thing ! 
To day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
To morrow, it shrinks to a useless death ; 
Strange does it seem, that the sun should joy 
To give life alone that it may destroy. 

III. 
‘ Strange, that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow,— 
To bear on its placid breast at morn, 
The bark that, ere night, will be tempest-torn ; 
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Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 
To leave it a wreck, within sight of home ; 
To smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 
Then wash the dead to his cottage door ; 
And gently ripple along the strand, 
To watch the widow behold him land ! 

IV, 
* But, stranger than all, that Man should die 
When his plans are formed, and his hopes are high ; 
He walks forth a lord of the earth today, 
And the morrow beholds him a part of its clay ! 
He is born in sorrow, and cradled in pain, 
And from youth to age—it is labour in vain ; 
And of all that seventy years can show, 
Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 
That he travels a path of care and strife, 
Who drinks of the poisoned cup of life. 

Vv. 
‘Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 
That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 
That the wind is not ever a gentle breath,— 
That the sun is often the bearer of death, — 
That the ocean wave is not always still,— 
And that life is chequered with good and ill;- - 
If we know ’tis well such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see ?— 
That an‘erring and sinning child of dust 
Should not wonder nor murmur but hope and trust !’--pp.38-40. 


The Editor has contributed many beautiful illustrations of the 
prints, but we must pass them over for want of room, as well as 
several other contributions, which would give a favourable idea 
of the publication. There is a piece by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 
on the ‘ Efficacy of Religion,’ which deserves mention, and a 
short extract from which we must give. 


‘Lire is a varied scene of hopes and fears ; 

Doubt and uficertainty pervade its years. 

Though hope’s bright torch illumes our weary way, 
How oft do fatal fears our steps betray! 

Peace now reveals, now hides her angel form, 

Now glows the suashine, and now howls the storm, 
Now pleasure holds us in her easy thrall 

Till woe starts up and turns her sweets to gall. 

But there’s a refuge whither we may flee 

And find repose in our extremity : 

Religion is the rock to which we cling 

When o’er our heads their storms misfortunes fling ; 
She is our true—our only faultless guide 

Through ebbs and flows of life’s precarious tide. 
’Midst all the woes that crowd its chequered way 

_ And mar the sunshine of its brightest day.’ 
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She to the soul a sacred balm supplies = 
Till, rapt if holy thought, it greets the skies.'—~pp. 329. 


Mr. Dale’s ‘ Daughter of Jairus,’ is a poem of considerable 
length, but more than equal to its length in excellence. The 
return of Jairus to his home when he meets his daughter first 
struck with sickness, is beautifully described. 


‘ Praise to the Lord of Earth and Heaven, 
By whom so sweet a child was given ! 
When too, th’ appointed offering paid, 

He sought once more his blest abode, 

Soon as the homeward path he trod, 

His eye glanced anxious for the Maid 

Who still was first to meet him there,— 
Whose glance first beamed, whose lips first bade 
His welcome from the House of Prayer.— 
Haste in his steps, joy in his heart— 

What mean that sudden pause and start 7— 
As Jephtha from the battle-field 
Triumphant to his home returning, 

His daughter at his gate beheld, 

And joy was changed to mourning— 

So as Jairus now drew nigh, 

The sight that burst upon his eye, 

Was doubt, fear, wonder, agony ;-— 

Yet stood a form to greet him there, 

And yet it was his daughter fair! 


Why looks he thus? No fatal vow 

Binds him to slay that lovely maid ;— 

No laurels grace his conquering brow 

For which so dear a price is paid ! 

Oh no! but there she stood—nor flew 

To greet him with the welcome kiss ; 

Her eye indeed was fixed on his, 

But it was lustreless and dim— 

Her cheek indeed was turned to him, 

But O how changed its former hue— 

The rose of youth and health had fled, 
And left the paleness of the dead ! 

Yes, she was changed! Disease had come 
Since last he left his peaceful home 

And changed her thus— but she had known 
What pangs would rend her father’s heart, 
If entering now the gates alone 

From which he did not thus depart ; 

And therefore had o’er-mastering love 

Her weakness nerved, her pains subdued— 
And therefore—not in vain she strove 

Her watchful Mother to elude 
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And drag without her fevered frame, 

And greet her Father as he came ! 

Sad greeting this—for though the sight 
Flushed her wan cheek with fresh delight, 
And lit the eye, with languor dim, 

O could it nerve the powerless limb ? 

It could not—and too well he guessed 
Why thus, as one entranced, she stood— 
Nought spoke, nor asked—but to his breast 
Clasped her in wild and frantic mood ! 
Sad greeting !—ever till this hour 

Her fond embrace was first to bless 

His glad return from Salem’s tower 

To home, and all home’s happiness ; 

Now his embrace met no return— 

Her eye had lost its sudden ray— 

Her cheek at once had ceased to burn — 
And fainting in his arms she lay. 

In agony of speechless dread 

He bore within the senseless Maid 

And laid her on her mother’s bed, 

His rose of Beauty—soon to fade.’--pp. 280--282. 


Nor must we omit the following verses by Mr. Jerdan, which 
are full of feeling and sentiment. 


‘THE FOOTSTEPS FALL. 


1. 
‘The Footsteps’ Fall! Time presses on, 
With you, with me, with all; 
And sad it is to mark the change 
Ev’n in the Footsteps’ Fall. 
II. 
‘I recollect those childish days, 
When innocent, and small 
Like fairy prints, upon the grass 
Were seen our Footsteps’ Fall. 
IIL. 
‘I recollect that riper age, 
When, blest in love’s sweet thrall, 
Swiftly, to meet, o’er night’s lone path, 
Echoed the Footsteps’ Fall. 
Iv. 
‘ I've known the dream, that flies ere proved, 
Eager at pleasure’s ball, 
Where merry, merry rang the laugh, 
Merry the Footsteps fall. 
v 


‘ I’ve known the busy, business world, 

The world of care and gall— 
Where, drudging weary years of toil, 
Heavy the Footsteps fall. 
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vi. 

‘ And now the tottering frame of old 
Slowly obeys the call ; 

Life wanes apace, though hastening down, 
And feebly Footsteps fall. 


Vil. 
‘ The end is near,—the last dark step,— 
The coffin and the pall ; 
Silence,—and never more on earth 
Shall sound our Footsteps’ Fall.’—pp. 224 


The ‘ Forget Me Not,’ for the new year, maintains the character 
from its very commencement it had earned as a sterling work, con- 
ducted with singular. tact, and fitted for almost every class of 
readers. It has humour for the gay, admonitions for the serious, 
romances for the imaginative, and ghost stories for the timid. 
It was never remarkable for the superiority of its poetry, and 
in that respect the present volume scarcely differs from its pre- 
decessors. But considering it in the mass, we are bound to say, 
that it is a most delectable production. There is a ‘ Flower 
Girl,” near the sixty-sixth page, whom it is dangerous for any 
unmarried man to approach—she looks so bewitching; what can be 
finer by way of contrast than that Spanish Princess who stands 
in front of the volume, and seems as if she were the Patroness of 
all the enjoyments which it affords! But we need not go into 
detail. The ‘ Forget Me Not,’ either is, or soon will be in every 
body’s hands, and we commit it to the public favour which Mr. 
Ackerman has so long and so deservedly experienced. We can 
hardly forgive him however for that tale called, ‘A Quarter of an 
Hour too Soon.’ It gave us a pain in our side fora week. It 
pours forth a rattling merciless succession of incidents of the 
richest drollery, arrayed in the language of a master. 

We feel great pleasure in congratulating the editor of ‘The 
Amulet,’ upon the beauty of his new volume. Its illustrations 
may be favourably compared with those in any of the Annuals 
which we have yet seen. The print of ‘The Minstrel of Cha- 
mouni,’ ought to be alone sufficient to raise the work to a high 
degree of popularity. To this print are added ‘The Crucifixion,’ 
by Martin, ‘The Dorty Bairn,’ by Wilkie, and ‘ The Sisters of 
Bethany,’ by Leslie, three of our most celebrated artists, and 
several other engravings of scarcely inferior merit. We do not 
know that excellence can go much farther in the way of decoration, 
than the point which the Amulet has reached this year. 

Perhaps we might be allowed to observe, that the papers of 
which the work is composed, have rather too much of uniformity 
in their heaviness. There is a capital article upon the Irish love of 
procrastination, by Mrs. Hall, who seems not only well acquainted 
with the manners of our Hibernian brethren, but particularly happy 
in describing them ; with this exception, the book contains little to 
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interest the lighter class of readers. We have seldom met with a 
more ridiculous piece of bombast than ‘the Essay upon Prophecy,’ 
by the Rev. Charles Williams. 

The introduction of Juvenile Annuals was a lucky thought, and 
we have no doubt has considerably increased the sum of happiness in 
this world of ours. [tis a fortunate circumstance also, and contributes 
not a little to their respectability and importance, that the name of 
Roscoe is attached to the patent of this happy invention, which, so 
long as it remains there, will be a surety to the public, that the 
anxious little hearts that are beating high with expectation for 
Christmas presents, will never miss either the pleasure or the good 
they look for. We pass from the larger works of the season to the 
smaller ones by a very ei transit, while the ‘ Juvenile Keepsake ’ 
is at hand to assist us. This admirable little miscellany, which 
last year obtained our decided praise, is still more deserving of it 
the present one. There are several plates of great merit, and the 
literary contents are admirably selected, and as excellently adapted 
toamuse and instruct the youthful reader. Puerility, which is 
quite as disgusting to a child as a man, and sometimes more so, is 
judiciously avoided ; and we have perused many of the pieces, both 
prose and poetry, with the greatest satisfaction at the unaffected taste 
and pathos which they exhibit. ‘The Mock Coral Necklace,’ by 
the author of the “‘ Rival Crusoes,”’ deserves very marked attention. 
The Poem also, by the late Mrs. J. Hunter, is an excellent feature 
in the volume; but we must confine ourselves to the following spe- 
cimens: ‘ Newton in his Study,’ is a little poetical drama of great 
merit. The philosopher has just discovered the theory of colours, 
and the spirits who rule over the light are in fear and confusion. 


* SCENE. 


‘Str Isaac Newton in his study. He raises his head from some papers 
and optical instruments, over which he has been pondering, and thus 
invokes the light. 

‘« Pure and etherial essence ! fairest light ! 
Come hither, and before my watchful eye 
Disclose thy hidden nature, and unbind 

Thy mystic, fine-attenuated parts, 

That so intently marking, I the source 

May learn of colour, Nature’s matchless gift.” 


‘The room is darkened. Meantime a fairy voice thus sings :— 


‘ ¢‘ Sisters, hark ! a mortal hand 
Aims to break our heavenly band ! 
Who is he thus bold to dare 

The unseen spirits of the air? 
How should dim and earthboru sight 
Pierce the elements of light ? 

Let him find how vain his skill ! 
Mock the pride of human will ! 
Draw the veil more close than ever 
That his power may raise it never !” 
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Cuorus. 

‘ «* By the lowly violet’s dye, 
By the deep dark sea, 
By the azure vaulted sky, 
By the greenwood tree, 
By the glow-worm’s yellow light, 
By the orange grove, 
By the rose with blushes bright, 
We our spell have wove. 
Mortal! now to part us try, 
We thy potent arts defy !” 


First Farry SinGs. 


I will go where Spring-time dwells 
Midst her early flowers, 
Painting violets and harebells, 
For her shady bowers. 


Cuoruvs. 


Safe and hidden thou shalt lie, 
Undiscern’d by mortal eye. 
Seconp Fairy. 
In old ocean’s mighty bed 
Fifty fathoms deep, 


I my dark-blue cloak will spread, 
And my vigil keep. 


Cuorus. 
Mortal hand shall strive in vain 
To withdraw thee from the main ! 


Turrp Farry. 
Far above the earth and air, 
I will soar on high ; 
And the glorious freedom share, 
Of Infinity. 


Cnorvs. 
Mortal eye shall reverent see, 
Powerless to injure thee. 


Fourtn Fairy. 
1 was made on earth to dwell. 
And my sylvan sway 
Still Pll hold in mossy dell. 
Where bright waters play. 
Cuorvus. 
Palsied be the hand that dare 
Spoil thy peaceful empire there ! 
Firth Farry. 
Where the golden-tressed sun. 
Chases back the night, 


Where he pours his blaze of noon 
I will-wing my flight. 
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Cuorvus. 


Eagle eye alone can gaze 
On that pure, that glorious blaze ! 


Sixtn Fairy. 
Smiling on a cloud I'll lie 
In the sun-set hour, 
But as quick as thought I’ll fly 
Ere dark night can lower. 


Cuorvus. 


Mortal hand shall seek in vain, 
Thy light essence to retain ! 


SeventH Farry. 
Where the youthful life-blood flows, 
I will hide my head, 
Mine be still to guard the rose 
_On the fair cheek spread. 


Cnorvs. 


Watchful thou shalt safely lie, 
Deep conceal’d from human eye. 


‘Newton, who has remained lost in contemplation, now lays down the 


prism. The little Fairies at the same instant disappear, and he breaks 
forth into the following soliloquy :— 


‘“ QO! is it not a dream—a waking vision ? 

A beauteous, wondrous vision? Have I seen 
The particles of light indeed divide, 

The elemental colours issue forth 

From one pale ray? O, sight incredible ! 

And yet it is no ag but glorious truth ! 
With awe-struck spirit, and with bursting thought, 
I saw the brilliant colours promptly spring, 

And imarv’'llous stand as in the bow of Heaven- - 
Intent I gazed, and gazing felt the power, 

To question and investigate what man 

Erst search’d in vain, or ignorant admired, 
Thou beautiful and wonderful creation ! 

For ever bright and lovely, whether snow, 

In its pure whiteness, spread a dazzling veil, 

Or milder skies & verdant mantle fling, 

Or smiling earth shine forth one flush of flowers, 
Or ripening months their ruddy fruits display— 
Beauteous in rosy morn, in gorgeous eve— 
Where is the heart that loves thee not ?— 

O, if to me the privilege be given, 

To search out things yet hid from mortal eye, 
To the high work I consecrate my powers ; 
Blest, if but dimly I may see the means, 
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Dnaipren yet simple, whence arise 
The glories spread abroad through, Earth and Heaven ?"’— 
pp- 280—283. 


The following Sonnet, by Miss J. E. Roscoe, is very tender and 
very elegant : : 


‘Thou, angel-like, sit’st at the couch of pain, 
Inspiring thoughts of heaven—while in thine eye, 
Where lingers the soft tear of sympathy, 

There is a holy rapture—yes, in vain 

Pain, sickness, anguish, rivals to thy love, 

Would dim the hope, and quench the sufferer’s faith ; 
Thy tender smile disarms the sting of death, 

At thy bright presence all its fears remove ! 

Thou enterest, and with thee the visions come 

Of the blest spirits and immortal bowers ; 

The very fragrance of thy fading flowers 

Breathes some sweet thoughts and whispers of that home 
Where, when these days of pain and weakness flee, 
The unfetter’d soul shall meet its God and thee !’ 


The ‘ Juvenile Keepsake’ is altogether a most beautiful little 
volume, and the manner in which it is got up, as the phrase is, 
does considerable credit to all parties concerned in its production. 

We observe that Mrs. Hall prefixes to her ‘ Juvenile Forget-me- 
not,’ a complaint that Mr. Ackermann has given a nearly similar 


title to a new annual of the same class. This complaint appears to 
us to be by no means a reasonable one. She was the first herself to 
invade the original right of Mr. Ackermann, by producing a work 
under a name which really belonged to him. It were better if both 
authors and publishers were governed by stricter ideas of meum and 
tuum, than those which have recently prevailed amongst them; 
but since piracies are so common, it little becomes the first offender 
to cry out for that justice which they have themselves denied. 

While, however, we consider Mrs, Hall’s complaint as that of a 
person less sinned against than sinning, we cannot refuse to her little 
publication the great praise which it deserves. It aims exclusively 
at the amusement of the young; and is composed of a number of 
articles of various merit, but they are at least written in a style 
which children may understand, and are filled with matter in which 
they are likely to find an interest. 

Mr. Ackermann’s ‘ Juvenile Forget Me Not’ is, perhaps, a work 
superior in every respect to that which we have just mentioned. 
But it is not edited by a woman, and in that fact the whole dif- 
ference may at once be comprehended. The reader perceives that 
there may be some pleasing prints, and many good anecdotes and 
rhymes in Mr. Ackermann’s work ; but that they are ofa grade not 
well suited to the juvenile capacity. This is the real state of the 
case. Mr. Frederick Shoberl must leave the tutelage of the young 
folk to Mrs. Frederick Shoberl, if any such lady there be ; for the 
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tender sex possess the strongest instinct of knowing what is suited 
to the mind, as well as the appetite of children. 

Hence it is that Mrs. Alaric Watts seems likely to stand eminently 
conspicuous amid all her competitors. In her first ‘ Juvenile Souve- 
nir,’ she aimed at things rather beyond the moderate design which 
she originally had in view. She endeavoured to please the taste of 
matured persons ; and at the same time to attract the smiles of the 
young. She has found that the two objects were inconsistent. 
She has referred for her better guide to her maternal feelings, which 
have enabled her this year to produce a little volume, which may be 
safely and confidently recommended to all those who can read, and 
have not yet numbered a thirteenth sammer. 
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Arr. XI1.—The Horse in all his Varieties and Uses; his breeding, 
rearing, and management, whether in labour or rest; with Rules, 
occasionally interspersed, for his Preservation from Disease. By 
John Laurence. London: Arnold. 1829. 


We are always glad to meet with works of this description written by 
sensible and practical men, and so far as we can form a judgment from the 
style of the present publication, its author is qualified for the useful task 
le has undertaken. In addition to the knowledge he possesses of the 
science to which he devotes himself, he has the great merit of having 
imbued all his directions with a most humane feeling for the noble animal 
of which he treats. We highly respect every attempt which is made by 
the legislature to prevent cruelty to the brute creation, but a much surer 
method of effecting this laudable purpose, would be the publication of 
works which would set forth the noble nature of the animals it is sought to 
protect, and that not by the mere panegyrist or moralist, but by plain, pro- 
fessional men, whose observations would be attended to as a matter of 
course by horsemen both of high and low degree. Mr. Laurence’s book 
appears to be well adapted to answer all the purposes of an assistant, in the 
matters of which it treats. 





Arr. XII1.—Modern Methodism Unmasked in a Letter to the Rev. R. 
Warner, author of Evangelical Preaching. By a Layman: London: 
Baldwin and Cradock. 1829. 


Tue folly of this theological essay is only equalled by the sitly presump- 
tion which induced the author to meddle with a subject of which he is 
so thoroughly ignorant as that of religion. But his noise and fury are 
proportioned to his ignorance, Scarcely a church or sect is permitted to 
escape his abuse, and though the evangelical part of the religious world 
isthe especial object of his vulgar vituperation, all are sooner or later 
bespattered by his vicious violence. In a journal like this, devoted to 
literature, we have nothing to do with theological questions, but we have 
an equal concern with the style and tone of works written on religious sub- 
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jects as we have with those on any other class of publications, and we must 
therefore tell this theological layman that he has wipes oes avery contempti- 
ble pamphlet, one which will bring upon him the ridicule of every person 
acquainted with the state of religious parties in England, but whic may 
prove dangerous among the ignorant, by giving them most erroneous 
notions of what is believed and practised: among our brethren of different 
denominations. The man who can charge whole bodies of Christians with 
a blasphemous hypocrisy, an anti-scriptural and dogged love of error, ought 
to be made to eat his book, which, considering the fiery nature of its 
contents, would be no very pleasant meal. 








Art. XIV.—Chozar and Sela: or the Siege of Damascus: and other 
Poems. By James Fletcher, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. London: 
Mason. 1829. 


We have for some time past given up as hopeless, the attempt to persuade 

oung men of promising talent to keep it back from public exercise till it 
lost acquired some degree of maturity and strength. The flower blossom, 
be its hues ever so rich, never opens itself to the gaze till it is furnished 
with all the qualities which give the plant perfection. But we have 
begun to consider this idea of young authors not being wise in publishing 
their poems, as an error of the dark ages, and as nothing seems capable 
of persuading them to the contrary, that it is as much a law of nature they 
should publish, as it is that they should make love and marry, we there- 
fore refrain from making any observation on Mr. Fletcher’s judgment, in 
letting the world see these early productions of his mind. There are signs 
in them of poetical talent, thoughts spring up here and there to our view 
which are evidences of reflection, and the little volume is superior to scores 
got up in the samestyle, and of the same class. There are several passages 
like the following, which a young writer would not be found composing 
without talent which deserves cultivation and encouragement. 


‘ The youth’s dark eye turned from the plain 
Towards the maid, as if the pain, 
Which the mute horde of war awoke 
Within his mind, that deeply spoke 
In low, prophetic, thrilling tone 
Its baleful warning, like the moan 
That issues from the dark cloud’s cell, 
Pealing its deep-voiced tempest-bell, 
Could quaff Nepenthe from that cheek, 
So beautiful, so warmly meek— 
That cheek was lovely still, but pale 
As if ’twere blanched by Horror’s tale, 
For grief had stolen the trembling tinge 

Of bloom which once disported there, 
Just like the vestal flowers that fringe 

A woody spring, and scarcely dare 
As some secluded, lovely maid, 
Slow stealing from the harem’s shade, 
Timid, and bashful, to display 
Their beauty to the eye of day. 





Of the minor pe 
serve to be quoted :— 
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That lovely cheek was bleached by woe, 
Pale as the rose of Jericho. 

And that soft eye of heaven's own blue, 
Like Vesper’s chalice filled with dew, 
O’ercharged and swollen, could not restrain 
The current of its balmy rain. 

If Chozar’s soul before that eye 

Then bent in sweet idolatry, 

When Justice stern the sin records, 

Let Mercy weep away the words; 

For none could mark that eye’s soft ray, 
And turn still cold, unmoved, away ; 

Oh! none could see it glistening through 
Its liquid veil of balmy dew, 

Nor own affection’s soft control 

The Keblah of the amorous soul.’—pp. 30—32. 


ems which follow Chozar and Sela, the following de- 
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* How oft to thee, when Sadness pours 
Her secret tears, my fancy strays ? 
How oft to thee, in those still hours, 
When no unkind, obtrusive, gaze 
Can mock a lowering Melancholy, 
Or sternness quench Affection’s blaze, 
Does Memory’s constant, tear-dimmed eye 
Survey those happy vanished days, 
Which sooth my sadness with a dream, 
Flitting too soon with daylight’s beam ! 


‘Though Disappointment’s chilling cloud, 
The eager quest of fame and lore, 
May veil with momentary shroud 
Those tracks of pleasure, now no more, 
As pictures on the streamlet’s breast 
Vanish by tempests ruffled o’er, 
But in the hour of Nature’s rest 
Are clear and vivid as before ; 
When mental tempests sleep, appears 
Each trace still fresh, still dewed with tears! 


‘ And ah! how sweet in life’s hot war, 
When cruel anguish rages round, 
And storms are gathering from afar, 
To hear still Memory’s peaceful sound, 
The verdure of the ivy bough 
With which our crumbling hearts are bound; 
How sweet, when Sortow’s wintry brow 
On Pleasure’s loveliness has frowned, 
To visit still the withered flowers, 
Which scented once her summer bowers !’—pp. 97, 98. 


In conclusion, we have only to advise Mr. Fletcher to avoid in future, a 
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he values his hope of becoming a good poet, to avoid all eastern subjects, 
and all imitations of Moore and Byron. He will never be original if he 
do not, and an imitator of poets is no poet. 





Ant. XV.—Signs and Symbols, Hlustrated and Explained, in Three 
Courses of Lectures on the History of Initiation. By George Oliver, 
Vicar of Clee. 2 vols. London: Washbourn. 1829. 


Tuts is a very remarkable work, and though we are unable to speak as to 
its worth in regard to the primary intention of the author, his labour and 
erudition are sufficiently apparent to assure us of the merit of the under- 
taking as a work of great research. His object is to deliver freemasonry 
from the aspersions of the uninformed, and set it in its true light, as an 
antient and most venerable institution, before the eyes of the learned and 
thinking part of the community. That he is considered by his brother 
masons well qualified for the task, is amply proved by the vast number of 
testimonies which he has prefixed to the present volume, and which were 
rendered him when he published a former one on the safe subject. ‘ It 
is decidedly the best masonic production I have met with,’ says one, 
‘Your Lectures have been read with great pleasure and satisfaction by 
many of our brethren in Manchester,’ says another. ‘ At a.general meet- 
ing of the brethren of this lodge, it was proposed by brother William Pad- 
ley, and seconded by brother Styring, and resolyed unanimously, that a 
vote of our most sincere and grateful thanks be presented to brother, the 
Rey. J. Oliver, in testimony of the high opinion, we entertain of his talent, 
as manifested in his works on Freemasonry.” And a score other similar 
testimonies follow from other clubs or members; of the. society. We cor- 
dially add our own praise, if such can be acceptable from any of the unin- 
nitiated, to that which is thus given, so far as the work 1s useful and 
interesting for the great quantity of information it contains on subjects 
connected with antiquity. A short passage, which we must strip of its 
learned notes and references, is all we can find room for from this curious 
volume. 

‘The Gothic Mysteries were introduced by Sigge, a Scythian prince, 
who, it is said, abandoned his native country when it became oppressed by 
a population too dense for the comforts and necessities of a pastoral life; 
and with a chosen band of followers, wandered in search of another settle- 
ment. Travelling to the north-west of Europe, he assumed the name of 
Odin, the supreme deity of the Scandinavians, and in his progress founded 
many empires, and performed such prodigies of valour, as are wholly in- 
credible, except to the believersin Scandinavian tradition. In every coun- 
try which he subdued, he introduced the eastern mysteries, modelled into a 
form subservient to his own secret purposes.. He placed over the celebra- 
tions twelve hierophants whom he styled Drottes, and invested them with 
uncontrollable authority ; they were alike priests and counsellors of state, 
and judges, from whose decision there was no, appeal: - Their power was 
extended to its utmost limits, by being allowed a discretionary privilege of 
determining on the choice of human victims for sacrifice, Even the mo- 
narch was not exempt from this. choice, Hence’ arose the necessity of 
cultivating the esteem of these sovereign pontiffs ; for if an officer of the 
highest dignity in the State became obnoxious to ‘the Drottes, as the 
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dreaded arbiters of life and death, from whose decision there was no appeal, 
his life was held by a very uncertain tenure ; for at the very next celebration 
it was almost sure to be offered up in sacrifice to the gods. 

‘This privilege was an abundant and never failing source of wealth as 
well as influence; for the superstitious people, animated by the hope of 
averting a calamity so exceedingly dreadful, were profuse in their offerings 
and oblations; and in times of general calamity when the blood of numer- 
ous human victims was necessary to appease their sanguinary deities, the 
oblations of the Drottes were of increased value, in proportion with the 
expected danger of the trémbling suppliant. Hence, as this order of men, 
like the Israelitish priesthood, was restricted to one family, they became 
possessed of unbounded wealth, erected splendid palaces for their resi- 
dence ; and these immunities and distinctions increasing their power in 
every age, they ultimately became so proud, overbearing, and tyrannical, 
as to erect themselves into objects of terror to all other classes of the com- 


munity, which, in the end, accelerated their destruction.’—vol. ii. pp. 
201—205. 





Art. XVI.—Astronomy : or, The Solar System explained on Mechanical 
Principles; with its application to the Deluge, and to the Astronomical 

Miracles recorded in the Scriptures. Illustrated with Engravings. 

By Richard Banks. London: Simpkin and Marshall, &c. &c. 1829. 


Mr. Banks, in his Preface to this little Volume, earnestly calls the 
attention of scientific gentlemen to its contents, not doubting that they. 
unfold the true theory of the solar system. A book consisting of no more 
than a hundred and three pages, and in that short compass, containing an 
explanation of discoveries in which every one must feel interested, certainly 
deserves perusal. The very best theories, while new, are to be looked at 
with caution, mathematical ones especially, because the subjects they 
concern are not often affected by speculations, and when we are accustomed 
not to see a change of system above once in three or four hundred years, or 
perhaps a thousand, we have a right to doubt every one at first who asserts 
he can affect the revolution—it requires an original and mighty mind to do 
such a thing, and they. are rarer, and appear at more distant intervals than 
comets. But the same reason which renders it necessary to receive a theo 
with caution, makes it a duty to examine every one which is set forth wit 
any appearance of acute scientific ability, and this qualification for his 
task, Mr. Banks seems to possess, in no slight degree. Our mathematical 
readers will understand the plan of our author's reasoning by the following 
extract. 

‘Having for a long time directed my attention to the mechanical con- 
struction of the Solar System, and having entertained the — that a 
connection existed between the Sun and Planets, as to their distances and 
motions, which has never been satisfactorily explained, I have endeavoured 
to develop that connection. 

‘ The art point to which I directed my attention was the diurnal rotation 
of the Sun and Planets, and seeing that the heavenly bodies constantly 
turned on their axes, I conceived that the diurnal rotation of the Sun was 
the governing principle or measure of the diurnal rotation of all the Planets. 

‘With a view to ascertain this, I found, by calculation, the convex surface 
of a Planet, and then multiplied it by the number of its rotations in 25 days 
2H 2 
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and 12 hours; that being the period in which the Sun makes a diurnal 
rotation. Thus, Miles. 
The diameter of the Earth being - : - 7,916 
The convex surface of the Earth - - - 196,862,256 
I multiplied this by 25,571, being the number of diurnal 

rotations, which the Earth makes during one diurnal ro- 

tationof the Sun, - - - - - 25,571. 





The produet is the quantity of the Earth’s rotation during 
one rotation of the Sun,or . - - 5,033,964,766 
I then proceeded to find, in the same manner, the convex 
surfaces of all the other Planets, and their quantity of 
rotation. Say - - - 
Mercury - - - 
Venus - - - 
Mars - - - 
The four newly discovered Planets 
Jupiter - - - 
Saturn - - - 
Uranus - - - 





Total Quantity of rotation, - 





Having found the total quantity of rotation of all the Planets, I then 
proceeded to ascertain the convex surface of the Sun. 

Had my principle of diurnal rotation been true, and the diameter of the 
Sun and Planets accurately taken, the total quantity of the planetary ro- 


tation would have been equal to the total quantity of the Sun’s rotation, 
or in other words, its convex surface; but 1 found that the planetary rota- 
rion exceeded that of the Sun. 

I then acted upon the supposition, that the dimensions of the Planets 
were right, and taking the total quantity of rotation of all the Planets, | 
found the diameter of a Sun whose convex surface should be equal to the 
total quantity of planetary rotation before given. 

Ferguson, in a work published in 1794, states the diameter 

of the Sun to be - - - : - 763,000 
Bonnycastle’s Astronomy, published since the above, states 

the diameter of the Sun to be - - - 883,246 
Bonnycastle’s Sun larger than Ferguson’s in diameter 

120,246 
Upon the principle of diurnal rotation, and supposing the 

diameter of the Planets to be correct, I callit - - 969,272 
Making the Sun larger than Bonnycastle’s 86,026 

Having settled this point, I then conceived that there was in the heavens 
acommon centre of equilibrium, and that the distances of the Sun and 
Planets from the centre, were governed by some fixed law. I found the 
— of one of the Planets, and then multiplied it by the radius of its 
oroit. 


We cannot pursue the subject farther, but recommend the volume to 
attention. | 
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Art. XVII.—An Essay on the Lever ; containing a Mathematical Inves- 
tigation of its Properties, and Numerous Examples of its appHoation 
in the construction of Machines and Implements.—By G. &. Ward, 
Machine Maker. London: Steill. 1829. 


Tuis ingenious essay obtained the prize at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
and contains a very full and clear explication of the important mechanical 
theory on which depend the power and properties of the most necessary 
of our machines. Supposing its production to have been occasioned 
by the effects of the Mechanics’ Institution in improving the mind of 
the Author, it is the best proof of their utility which the supporters of 
such societies could allege. There are some curious observations on’ the 
history of the lever, one or two of which we give. 


‘ That their discovery was coeval with the infancy of mankind therecan 
scarcely be a doubt, when we consider how little adapted are the unaided 
physical powers of man, to carry into effect the vast designs of his stu- 
pendous intellect. 

‘ The first book of the Pentateuch contains an indirect proof, that the 
properties of the lever were understood in the time of Abraham: the more 
especially if the operation of weighing was performed with a steelyard, 
The passage reads thus: ‘‘and Abraham weighed unto Ephron the silver 
which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth.” 

‘The remains of Hindoo and Egyptian architecture, which strike even 
the era-proud mechanist of the present day with wonder and astonishment, 
afford evident proofs of some method of accumulating immense mechani- 
cal energy. Among others may be mentioned those vast monuments of 
ill directed labour and absurdity, the time-defying pyramids; as the im- 
mense masses of stone of which they are composed even to their summits, 
must have required the aid of machinery of no ordinary construction to 
raise them to their present elevation. 

‘ Another proof that the properties of the lever were early understood, 
may be deduced from the fact of astronomy having been the favourite 
science of the early peopled nations of the East; the study of which 
science would naturally lead to the construction of instrumentsin imitation 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies, which could scarcely be effected 
without a knowledge of the principles on which the lever depends; and 
we have good proof that astronomy was cultivated by the Persians 3209 
years B.C., and in Egypt and Chaldea 2800 years B.C. Archytas of 
Tarentum, who is said to be the inventor of the screw, and who lived 400 
years B.C., applied the principle of the lever in the construction of a 
crane, 

‘But the writings of Aristotle afford direct proof that its properties 
were understood, as he has endeavoured to explain them, and likewise to 
reduce some of the other powers to the principle of the lever, _ 

‘ About 254 years B.C. flourished that universal genius, Archimedes the 
Syracusan, who has erected to himself an imperishable monument by his 
astonishing applications of the mechanic powers. He is said to have in- 
vented numerous machines and engines for raising weights, launching 
vessels, draining marshes, and various other useful purposes; but our 
admiration of his genius is unbounded, when we consider the fertility of 
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his invention, in devising means to defend his native city against the attacks 
of the Romans. Here, indeed, he shines with redoubled splendour, as the 
prince of mechanicians, and the able defender of his country against the 
aggressions of a foreign gigantic power. 

‘Who for a moment can contemplate this venerable character, sur- 
rounded by the inventions of his superlative genius, and the numerous 
applications. of his consummate skill in the art of mechanical combina- 
tion, and not be ready to forgive that slight ebullition of the “ conscious 

ride of art,” which modern pseudo-eriticism has endeavoured to magnify 
nto a vain-glorious boast. It was but the honest exultation of a soul 
deeply impressed with the consciousness of mental superiority: it was but 
that eternal struggle between mind and matter, which led this great phi- 
losopher to exclaim, “‘ give me a place whereon to stand, and I will move 
the earth.” 

‘ But Archimedes rendered invaluable service to succeeding mechani- 
cians, by his able developement of the properties of the lever, which has 
been a sure guide to those who have made this branch of science their 
study. | 

¢ Bat even those benefits conferred on mankind, were not sufficient to 
prevent him falling a victim to indiscriminate butchery; and the ruthless 
sword of ahireling homicide was buried in the breast of a man, who might 
otherwise have lived to enjoy the honest reward of his labours, or to have 
increased his demands on the gratitude of posterity by further inventions 
or discoveries. 

‘ After the time of Archimedes, it is rather difficult to trace the progress 
ef the science of mechanics ; those who pursued it seemed 'to have merged 
into the character of geometers or astronomers; and there appears to have 
been but very little progress made in the practical part, as the invention of 
the pump by Ctesibius, and the Clepsydrae by Hero of Alexandfia, are 
the only inventions of note that we meet with.’ 


Mr. Ward is said to be only a journeyman machine maker; his essay, 
therefore, proves him to be a man of very great natural ability, and we are 
happy it has been thus brought into notice as well as action. 





Art.XVII{.—Coursde Littérature Francaise, par M. Villemain, Membre 
de VAcademie Frangaise, §c. Examen dee Ouvrages de Thompson, 
Young, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Ossian, Beccaria, Filangieri, Al- 


fieri, &c. Paris: Pichon et Didier. 1828. Londres, “Black and 
‘Young. 


Tue volume before us contains an examination of the works of the authors 
mentioned in the title page, considered with respect to the influence ex- 
ercised on their writings and habits of thinking by the French school of the 
last century. A variety of circumstances concurring with the peculiarly 
defective state of political society in France, rendered that country the 
object of fenera” attention for the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
which has been not unjustly called the age of reform, It would be contrary 
to analogy to suppose, that the general ferment which terminated in that 
terrible but beneficial explosion which shook all Europe to its foundations, 
should even in its predisposing causes have been entirely confined to the 
place of its birth. An able investigation of the amount and extent of this 
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influence by a competent judge, would afford a solation of some of the most 
interesting problems presented to the human mind. But the successfal 
execution of such a task requires talents and powers as various as they are 
rare, surpassing even the laboured catalogue of qualities which M. Ville- 
main has accumulated in his description of the principal requisites of an 
historian, To give in narrative, with truth and connexion, events as they 
have happened, to raise ourselves above the dangerous and perplexing 
vicinity of national contact and early prejudices, has been often described 
as a task difficult in the highest degree; but how greatly are the difficulties 
increased when, not content with entering upon general principles, we 
descend to details, and strive to point out the exact share of influence ex- 
ercised upon writers in a foreign nation, by a splendid and celebrated 
school of our own. The comparative facility of communication between 
the different countries of a civilized quarter of the globe, imprints a family 
resemblance on the habits of thinking, which may mislead the observer, 
who, standing in the centre of his early thoughts, views every thing re- 
fracted into his national medium. Much as the enlightened may vaunt 
their superlative epithet cosmopolitan, we fear that few will be found who 
can judge impartially, and with equal power of other nations in their finer 
shades of difference, for this presupposes an equal familiarity with the 
habits, language, and mind of all. 

We suppose that our readers will consider these remarks as indicative 
of our opinion, that M. Villemain has not succeeded in his undertaking. 
We do not impute to him, as a fault, the failure of an attempt which it ts 
in itself high:y honourable to have made ; and perhaps the circumstances 
under which M, Villemain published his present work, were not the most 
favourable to success. Before a youthful audience, it is often more ne- 
cessary to imprint primary opinions in forcible language than to enter 
upon delicate discussions and minute investigations. Whilst we readily 
admit the many proofs of talent displayed by the French professor in his 
lectures, we must confess that it is not in works of this kind that we expect 
attempts like the present to be successful; nor are we very sanguine in our 
expectations, that it is from the pen of our author that the world will de- 
rive much new light upon the subject. There is a thread of vanity through- 
out the work that proclaims too loudly a love of prise, a desire of exciting 
applause by finished phrases and high-sounding*words, that awakens in 
our minds a distrust of the lecturer, nor is it by recording in parentheses, 
in a report confessedly published under his own superintendence, all the 
on rits and applaudissemens prolongés, that M. Villemain received or 
noticed from his auditors, that he displays that soberness of judgment and 
delicacy of taste, which might be expected to form a primary feature in a 
work like the present. A few extracts and remarks will convey to our 
readers some idea both of the merits and defects of the volume. 

We were glad to observe, thatin the first lecture in which the merits of 
Young and Thomson are considered. M. Villemain forms a juster esti+ 
mate of the sounding bombast of which the author of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
is frequently guilty, than is to be met with in general among our more 
northern and sentimental brethren on the continent. Todeny Young the 
praise of high and lofty thoughts would be unjust, but the long and wordy 
dissertations in which he clothes his grief, display the powers of an acute 
and reasoning mind, but not the deep and heart-rending feelings of a poet, 
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With Thomson (or, as he is here called, Thompson) as depictured by 
M. Villemain, we are not so well contented, nor do we think it a fair 
trial to take a passage of Virgil, and condemn an English poet, because 
his description is more or less diffuse. 

Admitting, as we readily do, that Thomson sometimes accumulates too 
much, we would merely suggest the different state of science in ancient 
and modern times, the vast minuteness of discoveries in all branches, the 
inexhaustible store of new allusions that were thus furnished to the close 
and genial observer of nature. If we consider all the great writers of 
modern times, from Shakspeare downwards, we shall find this in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Let us hear no more then of this measuring of the mind, 
of this bed of Procrustes, by which the men of one age are to be tried and 
tortured according to the rules of periods when society, philosophy, all 
that influenced the minds or affected the observations of men, was totally 
different. 

Richardson is the object of our author's praise, and proh pudor! he is 
compared to Shakspeare. 

It is however, acknowledged, that this paragon of novel-writers is some- 
times tedious, and the defence advanced is too curious to be omitted. 

‘ Literature not only reproduces the manners of society, but also depends 
in its forms on certain accidents of this society. Political England, 
animated by debates, had at that time in its manners something domestic, 
grave, solitary, which permitted long reflections and readings (lectures.) 
Science, wit, and taleut were not yet convenient, expeditive things which 
were to be acquired in an hour, and put to immediate use. In the soli- 
tude of the numerous castles which peopled England, in the peace of those 
families which seemed like so many clans, or tribes, during the long 
evenings of winter, a romance was read slowly, they made still less haste 
than the author, they followed him willingly through all his windings, they 
got rid of their ennui by his tediousness (on se desennugait par ses lan- 
gueurs). But when a more advanced civilization abridges equally the 
labours and pleasures of the mind, when so many resumés are made 
even of the most serious histories; romance must likewise become a 
resumé ; fiction has no longer the right to claim attention so long, when 
truth can hardly obtain an audience. These are the accidents of society, 
which it is important to establish ; afterwards, we must forget them for a 
moment. When we examine as a work of art, a monument erected by a 
man of genius.’-—Premiere legon,—pp. 16 17. 

This desire of finding a recondite meaning, or an extraordinary apology 
for every thing, sadly disfigures the work. Thus, from an expression of 
Hume, that he retired from his public offices with an increased fortune, M. 
Villemain deduces what he calls ‘ une consequence serieuse.’ This serious, 
and, we must add, startling consequence, reminds us of Lord Burghleigh’s 
shake of the head ; the reader shall have it in Mr. Villemain’s concep- 
tion :— 

‘ He himself does not appear to have attached much importance to his 
participation in affairs; he contents himself with saying, that he returned 
from them with more money and revenue. This remark would be a trifle 
tf I ought not to draw from it a serious consequence, it is, that this great 
mind remained always French in the habits of his life. He had not the 
serious sentiment of the institutions of his country, and the love of political 
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glory in a free state. Affairs were to him only a fortunate passage, which 
served to ameliorate his fortune, and to facilitate his independence. He 
sought his reputation not in the parliament of London, but in the salons 
of Paris. He was less au English patriot than a fellow citizen of those 
French philosophers, whose writings enchanted all Europe.’—3d lecon. 
. 16. 
: The author then enters into a long disquisition on the qualities requisite 
in an historian, which, in our opinion, has nothing at all to do with the sub- 
ject, and to which we only allude that we may expose a dangerous asser- 
tion gratuitously introduced. ‘ C'est une chose injuste qu'il soit encore 
plus difficile d’avotr des talens que des vertus ; et cependant cela est vrai.’ 

Against such a perversion of language we must protest. It is impossible 
to confer upon ourselves intellectual endowments or capacities, but no one 
who considers the subject, can doubt for a moment, that virtue in its 
highest and purest sense cannot exist without accompanying talents. It 
may be called, in some measure, the parent of talent, exerted according 
to the scope of creation. ‘The mistake into which our author has fallen, 
arises from considering virtue here as positive, whereas in the present 
state of human constitution it must be imperfect and relative, 

Gibbon fares but badly at the hands of our author, who does not seem 
to understand the peculiar direction of his scepticism. Whatever may be 
the faults in the tone that pervades the Decline and Fall, we are convinced 
that the historian cannot be charged with a wilful misrepresentation of 
facts. That his scepticism frequently displayed itself in misanthropical 
and unfeeling observations, we admit and deplore, nor would we wish to 
become his unqualified champions, but we think that every one who reads 
impartially his autobiography, can trace the cause of his unsettled state of 
mind to the defective system of his early education; his reading was too 
desultory and multifarious, and unfortunately, by the complexion of the times 
in which he lived, rendered it hopeless to expect unity of mind under such 
circumstances. His course of reading, and admiration of the ingenious 
but sophistical works of the French schools, both in arts and literature, 
were not likely to prove remedies, and thus he wandered through the maze 
of life, collecting no firm results, proceeding from no stable data, a giant 
groping in the dark. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


‘Parallel Miracles, or the Jews and the Gipsies,’ is announced by Saml. 
Roberts: it is to prove the latter people to be descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians,denounced by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel,&c.&c. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, the editor of ‘The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,’ &c., an- 
nounces for early publication a volume for the young, under the title of 
‘Chronicles of a School-Room, or Characters in Youth and Age.’ 

The Art of Dancing, by Mr. C, Blasis, principal Dancer at the King’s 
Theatre, will be published in a few days, accompanied with 16 engravings, 
illustrating upwards of sixty positions. , 


The Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. are just ready for 
publication. 
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‘Stories of Taave ts ww Turkey, and of the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants of Constantinople,’ with a description of that interesting 
City, founded upon the narratives of Macfarlane, Madden, Frankland, Dr, 
Walsh, and other recent Travellers, With a preliminary sketch of the 
History and Geography of the country, and embellished with Copper-plates 
and a Map, are announced for publication this month. 

A new work on Natural History is to be published in the early part of 
the month, under the title of ‘The British Naturalist ;’ or an Account of 
the appearance and habits of the more remarkable living productions of 
Britain and the British seas, with the scenes where they are found; com- 
bining popular language and scientific principles, with a becoming allusion 
to the wisdom of the Creator, as displayed in his wondrous Works, Em- 
bellished with Illustrations. 


The following remarkable account from the ‘ Revue Encyclopédique’ is 
well deserving the attention of the curious :— 


CatcuLatTinc Cuitv.—A child, seven years old, named Vincent 
Zucearo, has lately been exciting public astonishment at Palermo. Born 
of poor parents, and uninstructed, he possesses an extraordinary facility 
in calculation, He comprehends, and works quickly, and as if by instinct, 
all the combinations of numbers which depend upon arithmetic. What was 
related of him appeared so little credible, that it was deemed necessary to 
make a pablic experiment, with a view to establish the truth of the alledged 
facts. is experiment took place in the palace of the Accademia del 
Buon Gusto, at Palermo, in the presence of above four hundred of the 
most respectable and intelligent inhabitants of the city. Two professors 
of mathematics were placed close to the child, to prevent any imposition, 
and to take the notes of the questions put to him, and his answers. A 
great number of problems were proposed, all of which Vincent Zuccaro re- 
solved with the most admirable ease. Several might be quoted, the solu- 
tion of which showed singular clearness of conception ina child. We will 
confine ourselves to two of the most simple—for the others would require 
a multiplicity of details.—Question : ‘ A vessel set off from Naples for 
Palermo at noon, and sailed at the rate of ten miles an hour. Another 
vessel, which sailed at the rate of seven miles an hour, set off at the same 
moment from Palermo for Naples, Supposing the distance between the 
two places to be 190 miles, at what hour would the two vessels meet, and 
how many miles would each have advanced ?” Vincent Zuccarro promptly 
replied : “ The first vessel will have advanced 105 15-17 miles; the second 
74 2-17 miles.” It was observed to him that he had resolved only a part of 
the problem, and that it remained to tell at what hour the meeting would 
take place. “ That is evident; at 10-17ths hours after their setting off,” was 
his reply. This, in fact, was in some sort comprehended in his first 
answer; and the child, who was aware of the connexion of the two cir- 
cumstances, thought that it had been equally obvious to his interrogators, 
and therefore that it was useless to mention it. The second question was: 
‘In three successive attacks, there perished, first the fourth, then the fifth, 
then the sixth of the assailants, who were thereby reduced to the number 
of 138. How many were there originally?” Answer ; “360.” Question: 
“* How did you find that?” Answer: “ If there had originally been sixty, 
there would have remained twenty-three after the attacks; but twenty- 
three are the sixth of 138; therefore the assailants were originally six times 
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sixty; that is to say, 360,” Question ; ‘‘ But why did suppose the 
— sixty, in preference to fifty or seventy?” 7 hme * Because 
neither fifty nor seventy is divisible by either four or six.”-——It is. evident 
that be did not avail himself of any of the mechavigal processes (if they 
may be so called) employed by all arithmeticians. The Marquis Schiso, 
who was the first to discover the singular faculty of this child, has joined 
several of the principal inhabitants of Palermo in soliciting from the govera- 
ment the means necessary for his education, on which subject they will 
consult scientific and professional men; every body being of opinion that 
such a phenomenon ought not to be subjected to the ordinary course. 

Raphael's Cartoons.—These master-pieces are, it is said, about to be 
sent from Hampton Court to the King’s Chapel in the Pimlico Palace. 

Lithography.—A Brussels correspondent of the ‘ Journal des Connois- 
sances Usuelles’ states, that in Brussels, where there were a few years ago 
only one or two Lithographic establishments, there are now twenty-six in 
full play. 

Literary Rewards.—The King of Prussia, who, in 1813, wrote a 
very flattering letter, accompanied with a gold medal, to M. Julien, at 
Paris, the author of “‘ the Spirit of Pestalozzi’s Method of Education,” 
has recently addressed to the same gentleman another letter, accompanied 
with a second gold medal, in return for a copy of the fourth edition of his 
“Essay on the Employment of Time.” Such notices, from crowned 


heads, are rightly considered the best encouragements to literary and useful 
exertion; and we wish they were more useful. 


Hungarian Universities.—In the Royal Academy of Presburg there 
are 433’ students; viz., 236 of philosophy, and 197 of law; add to 
which there are im the Archiepiscopal Lyceum of Turnau 78 students of 
philosophy, and in the Episcopal Lyceum of Waitzen 60. At the Ro 
University of Pesth, there have been, during the present year, 1,710 stu- 
dents: viz., 73 of theology, 381 of law, 401 of medicine, and 609 of phi- 
losophical science. Of this number, 1,243 are Roman Cacholics, 142 


Greeks, 68 Protestants of the Augsburg confession, 140 Reformés of the 
Swiss confession, and 158 Jews. 


Meditations upon Nature.—At a late sitting of the Paris Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, M. Meckel was unanimously elected Correspondin 
Member in Germany, to fill up the vacancy in the section of medicine an 
surgery.—M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire read a memoir, entitled ** Meditations 
upon Nature ;” and made some observations on this new branch of science, 
cultivated in Germany, and which has specially received the name of phi- 
losophy of nature. e principles which its partisans profess, are the 
pretension of uniting the ensemble of the phenomena of nature ; of afriv- 
ing at conceptions, not by deductions @ priori drawn from the observation 
of particular facts, but from primitive views. M. St. Hilaire stated the 
difficulties of such an hypothesis, but admitted that a man of genius might 
make progress in such a science. Kepler, he said, pursued his astrono- 
mical studies according to the inspirations of his genius, without the aid of 
knowledge and observation; and Newton had, by similar means, esta- 
blished one of the most important propositions—that planetary bodies at- 
traet in direct proportion to the inverse masses of the square of the distance. 
One of the principles professed by these philosophers is, the unity of orga- 
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nic composition ; and that all organised beings are divided into two distinct 
classes, according to whether they breathe in the midst of air or water, 
Vertebrated animals, they contend, are constructed under a double point 
of view. Their embryo presents two respiratory organs, and if one of them 
dominates over the other, the result is, that the animal becomes either an 
aerial one or a fish. The author professes to have paid much attention to 
monstrosities, and endeavours to prove that though they were formerly 
considered as contrary to nature, yet, in fact, they ouly furnish new proofs 
of the constancy of her laws. M. de St. Hilaire, in conclusion, said, that, 
if we believed in the determinate existence of certain organic materials, in 
that of a very few laws for their disposal, in a prescribed and necessary 
order of arrangement, and, consequently, in the philosophical resemblance 
of beings ;~—and, finally, that if we had made these propositions, extended 
to all their identical cases, the subject of an abstract and general principle, 
we should, at least, not have conceived that principle before the exami- 
nation of the facts ; but, on the contrary, have adopted it only after long- 
continued investigation. 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Croly will be very shortly given 
to the public. 


In the Press, Tales of the Classics, in 3 vols. 


Nearly ready in two volumes, the Memoirs of the celebrated Bolivar, 
including the secret history of the Revolution. 


A new Novel, called The Heiress of Bruges, may be shortly expected 
from the pen of Mr. Grattan. 


The Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 


late President of the United States, edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
will appear in a few days. 


The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman may be very shortly expected. 


A Novel, entitled Basil Barrington and his Friends, is announced for 
immediate appearance. 


Sir Edmund Temple announces an Account of his Travels in South 
America. 


Stories of a Bride, by the Authoress of “‘ The Mummy” will be ready in 
a few days. 


Nearly ready, Recollections of Travels in the East, by John Carne, Esq., 
Author of “ Letters from the East.” 


A New Work, by the Author of the O’Hara Tales, is in a state of forward- 
ness. 


The celebrated Author of Caleb Williams is at present engaged in writ- 
ing another novel. ; 


The Exclusives; a Novel said to be written by a very exalted personage. 


Random Records, by George Colman the younger, are nearly ready for 
publication. 


The Memoirs and Correspondence of Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. 
and K. C. B. late Governor of Madras, may also be very shortly expected. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS AND SCIFNCES. 


Bell's Gothie Architecture of Ireland, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 


Smith’s Compedium of the English Flora, 
12mo. 7s, 6d. bds. 


HISTORY. 


Taylor’s Historical Miscellany, 
4s. 6d. sheep. 

Outlines of Irish History, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
hf. bd. 

Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, 2 vols. 
demy, 8vo. 2/. 12s. bds. 

Royal 8vo. India proofs, 41. 4s., proofs and 
etchings, 4l. 14s, 6d. bds. 


12mo. 


LAW. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
XXI. royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 


Stewart’s Practice of Conveyancing, Vol. 
I]. royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 


Tamlyn’s Reports in Chancery, Part I. 
dvo. 6s. sewed. 


Wickstead’s Bill of Costs, 8vo. 6s. bds. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Cooper’s Surgical Lectures, royal 18mo. 
8s. bds. 


Grainger’s Elements of Anatomy, 8vo. 
l4s, bds. 


Waller’s Elements of Midwifery, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. bds. 


Elliot’s Medical Pocket Book, fep. 5s. bds. 

Stevenson on Colds and Coughs, royal 
18mo. 3s. bds. ; on Nervous Affections, 
royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Stanley on Lithotomy, royal 4to. 15s. bds. 

Teale on Neuralgic Slcases, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Titley on Lues Venerea, 8vo. 16s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Evans on an Invasion of British India, 
8vo. 8s. bds. 


Life on Board a Man-of-War, 12mo. 4s. 
bds. 

Appendix to Mac Farlane’s Constantino- 
ple, 4to. 6s. sewed 

Wright’s Self Examinations in Euclid, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Wright's Self Instructions in Pure Arith- 
metic, 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Balfour’s Anabasis of Xenophon, English 
notes, royal 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 


Brass’s Antigone of Sophocles, English 
Notes, 5s. bds. 


Recueil de Phrases, 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

New Year’s Gift, 1830, 8s. hf.-bd. 

Parrott’s Son and Ward, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1830, 8s. hf.-bd. 

Doddridge’s Correspondence and Diary, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds. 

Buchanan’s Tables of Weights, &c. 18mo. 
8s. 6d. sheep. 


Wyld’s Atlas, 4to. 2!, 12s. 6d. hf.-bd. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 
1830, India proofs, imperial 4to. 1/. 10s. 
before letters, 3/. 3s. 

Death-Bed Scenes Vol. V. and VI. 12mo. 
6s. bds. 

Hood's Epping Hunt, with Cruikshank’s 
designs, fcp. 2s. 6d. sewed; India 
proofs, 2s. 6d. bound. 

—" Heraldic Illustrations, 4to. 1/. 1s. 

Coobin’s Spelling, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep. 

William’s United Family, 18mo. 2s. 64d. 
bf.-bd. 

March's Housekeeper, 1830, 2s. sewed. 

The Heraldry of Crests, royal 18mo. 10s. ; 
large paper, 13s, bds. 

Norton’s London by Tyrrell, 8vo. 1/. bds. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Borderers, by the author of “ the 
Spy,” 3 vols. post 8vo. Ll. lls. 6d. 

Hoffland’s Beatrice, 3 vols. 12mo. ll. 1s. 
bds. 

Stories of Waterloo, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
6d. bds. 


Tales of My Time, by the Author of “ Blue 
Stocking Hall,” 3 vols. post8vo. 1/. 85. 6d. 
bds. 


POETRY. 


Venetian Bracelet, by L.. E. L. fep. 10s. 6d. 
bds. 
Rhymes on Matrimony, post 8vo. 3s. bds, 


THEOLOGY. 


The Pulpit, Vols. XI. and XII. each, 8s, 

Secker’s Lectures on the Catechism in 
Question and Answer, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
sheep. 

Wrangham’s New Version of the Psalms, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Hardy’s Travels in Mexico, 8v0. 16s. bds. 

Humboldt’s Travels, Vol. VI, 8vo. 14s. 
bds. 

— Travels in Chaldea, 8vo. 14s. 
bds. 





